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NEW SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



CROCKER & BREWSTER, 

No. 47 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON; 

Publish the following Books, which constitute a regular series of 
elementary Latin works designed for tiie use of Schools : — 

liatin Orammar. A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Professor E. A. 
Andrews and Professor S. Stoddard. ^ 

This Grammar has been adopted in most of the schools and colleges 
of this country. It is distinguished for its copiousness, its philosophical 
arrangement, and the scientinc precision of its rules and definitions. 

The following works have been prepared by Professor Andrews, for 
the purpose of completing the series, of which the Grammar of Andrews 
and Stoddard is the basis : — 

Questions on the Grammar. Questions on 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This little volume is intended to aid the student in examining himself 
in regard to the preparation of his lessons, and the teacher in conducting 
his recitations. 

liatin liessons* First Lessons in Latin, or an Intro- 
duction to Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 
This volume is designed for the younger classes of Latin students, to 
whom the larger Grammar might, at first, appear too formidable, and for 
all who, at anj period of life, may wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the first prmciples of the language. The work is complete in itself^ 
containing the prominent rules and principles of the Grammar, with eas^ 
reading and writing lessons, serving to illustrate those principles. It is 
also furnished with numerous grammatical references, and a dictionary 
of the Latin words and phrases occurring in the lessons. 

Ijatin Reader. The First Part of Jacobs and Doring's 
Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes; adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

The plan of this edition of the Latin Reader, which was in a great 
degree new, has been so highly approved, as to lead to its introduction, 
with suitable modifications, into all the subsequent volumes of the series. 
Instead of the grammatical notes usually found in works of this kind, 
numerous references are every where made to those principles of the 
Grammar which serve to explain the peculiarities of form or construction 
which occur in the lessons. The application of these principles is gen- 
erally left to the sagacitj of the student, and by this means a wholesome 
exercise of his faculties is fully secured. 

Ijatin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and Stoddard's 

Latin Grammar. 

The exercises contained in this volume are designed to illustrate the 
principles of the Latin Grammar in its various departments, and to render 
their application easy and familiar to the student The plan and anaage^ 
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ment of the work are such, that, under the direction of a judicious 
teacher, the student may commence the use of it almost as soon as he 
takes up his grammar, and continue it, at least as an occasional exercise, 
until he has finished his preparatory course. It is intended to smooth 
his way to original composition in the Latin language, both in prose and 
in verse. 

A Key to Eatin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and 

Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This Key, containing all the lessons in the Exercises fully corrected, 
is intended for the use of teachers only. 

Tiri Romse. The Viri Romae of Lhomond, adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar ; with Notes and a 
copious Dictionary. 

A careful perusal of this book, ailer the student has made himself 
master of the Reader, will constitute a good preparation for reading the 
easier Latin classics, which, without some such intermediate work, are 
commonly read under great disadvantages. It will at the same time ren« 
der him familiar with the principal characters and most prominent events 
of Roman history. 

€)aesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War ; with a 

Dictionary and Notes. 

The text of this edition of Ccesar's Gallic War has been formed by 
reference to the best modern German editions. The Notes are principally 
grammatical, and are intended to afford that kind and decree of assistance 
which the student may be supposed to need at his first mtroduction to a 
genuine classic author. The Dictionary, which, Hke all the others in the 
series, has been prepared with great labor, contains not only the usual 
significations of each word, and its derivation, but an explanation of all . 
those phrases which might otherwise perplex the student. 

[The above work is nearly completed, and will soon be put to press.] 

Salllist. Sallust^s History of the War against Jugurtha, 
and of the Conspiracy of Catiline ; with a Dictionary and 
Notes. 

The plan of this edition of Sallust is the same as that of the preceding 
work. The text of Cortius has, in many instances, been exchanged for 
that of Kritz or Gerlach, and its orthography is, in general, conformed to 
that of Pottier and of Planche, and is, consequently, in most cases, the 
same as is found in school editions of the other Latin classics. 

0Ticl. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides 
of Ovid ; with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exer- 
cises in Scanning. 

These Selections are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. 
They consist of the most interesting fables from Ovid, with numerous 
biriei notes explanatory of difiicult phrases, of obscure historical or mytho- 
loffical allusions, and especially of grammatical difficulties. To these are 
aofied such Exercises m Scanning as will serve ixilly to introduce the 
student to a knowledge of the structure and laws of hexameter and 
peataBieter Terse. 
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Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar has long since been intro- 
duced into the Latin School of the City of Boston, and into most 
of the other principal Classical Schools in this country. It is adopted by 
all the Colleges in New England, viz., Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Waterville, Middlebury, Borling- 
ton. Brown University at Providence, Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown,and Washington College at Hartford; also at Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, New YorkUniversity, city of New York, Cincinnati 
College and Marietta College, Ohio, Randolph Macon College, 
Virginia, Mount Hope College, near Baltimore, Maryland Institute 
of Instruction and St. Mary's College, Baltimore, and the Univer- 
sities OF Michigan and Alabama; and has been highly recommended 
by Professors Kingsley, Woolsey, Olmstead, and Gibbs, of Yale College; 
Professor Beck, of Harvard College ; President Penney and Professor North, 
of Hamilton College; Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College; Professor 
Holland, of Washington College ; Professor Fisk, of Amherst College, and 
by Professor Hackett, of Brown University ; — also by Messrs. Dillaway 
and Gardner, of the Boston Latin School ; Rev. Lyman Colman, of the 
English High School, Andover; Hon. John Hall, Principal of the Elling- 
ton School, Conn. ; Mr. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution, at Suffield ; Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell, of Round Hill School, Northampton ; President Shan- 
non, of Louisiana College, and by various periodicals. 

As a specimen of the communications received from the above sources, 
the following extracts are given : — 

It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merits of the 
Latin Grammar lately edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. 1 express 
most cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and decidedly, my preference of this Grammar 
to that of Adam, which has, for so long a time, kept almost undisputed sway 
in our schools. — Dr. C. Beck, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 

I know of no grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so 
well the purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it 
introduced into our best scliools. — Mr. Charles K. JMLaway, Master qf the 
Public Latin School, Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of 
students than any other grammar I am acquainted with. — Professor WiUiam 
M. HoUand, Washington College, Harford, Conn. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better 
adapted to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which 
I am acquainted, and to supply that which has long been wanted — a good Latin 
grammar for common use. — Mr. F. Gardner, one of the Masters Boston ImL Sdt. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of 
the approbation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestoweo upon it. 
It is believed that, of all the grammars at present before the public, this has 

Seatly the advantage, in regard both to the excellence of its arrangement, and 
e accuracy and copiousness of its information ; and it is earnestly hoped that 
its merits will procure for it that general favor and use to which it is entitled. 
— H. B. Hackett, Professor of Languages in Brown University. 

The universal favor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. 
It will bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well- 
defined and expressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin or 
Greek grammar which is to be compared to this. — Amtir. Quarterly Register. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard I consider a work of great 
merit. I have found in it several principles of the Latin language correctly ex- 
plained which I had myself learned from a twenty years' study of that language, 
out had never seen illustrated in any grammar. Andrews's First Lessons I coii* 
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aider a valuable work for beginners, and in the sphere which it is designed to 
occupy, I know not that I have met its equal. — Rev. Jamet iSAanmm, Frerident 
qf College of Louisiana. 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of 
Latin altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeared, either in 
this country or in England. — American Biblical Repository. 

We have made Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar the subject both of 
reference and recitation daily for several months, and I cheerfully and decidedly 
bear testimony to its superior excellence to any manual of the kind with which 
I am acquainted. Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The 
principles of syntax are happily developed in the rules, whilst those relating to 
tlie moods and tenses supply an important deficiency in our former grammars. 
The rules of prosody are also clearly and fully exhibited. — Rev. Lyman Cole- 
man, Principal qf Burr Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

1 have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and regard it as 
superior to any thing of the kind now in use. It is what has long been needed, 
and will undoubtedly be welcomed by every one interested in the philology of 
the Latin language. We shall hereafter use it as a text-book in this institution. 
— Mr. Wm. H. Shaler, Principal qfthe Connecticut Lit, Institution at St^eld. 

This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate 
scholarship in the authors. It excels most grammars in this particular, that, 
while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of most beginners, by its 
fulness and detail it will satisfy the inquiries of the advanced scholar, and will 
be a suitable companion at all stages of his progress. We cordially commend 
it to the student and teacher. — Biblical Repository. 

Your Grammar is what I expected it would be — an excellent book, and just the 
thing which was needed. We cannot hesitate a moment in laying a«ide the 
books now in use, and introducing this. — Rev. J. Penney, D. I)., President qf 
Hamilton College, New York. 

Your Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and thorough investiga* 
tion and sound criticism. I hope, and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being, in my apprehension, so far as simplicity is concerned, on 
the one hand, and philosophical views and sound scholarship on the other, far 
preferable to other grammars ; a work at the same time highly creditable to your- 
selves and to our country. — Professor A. Packard, Bowdoin College, Maine. 

This Grammar appears to me to be accommodated alike to the wants of the 
new beginner and the experienced scholar, and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in the department of classical 
learning. — Prqfessor 8. North, Hamilton College, New York. 

From such an examination of this Grammar as I have been able to give it, 1 
do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any other with which I am acquainted. 
I have never seen, any where, a greater amount of valuable matter compressed 
within limits equally narrow. — Hon. John HaU, Prin. qf Ellington Scliool, Conn, 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to 
any now in use. — Boston Recorder. 

I am ready to express my great satisfaction with your Grammar, and do not 
hesitate to say, that I am better pleased with such portions of the syntax as 1 
have perused, than with the corresponding portions in any other grammar with 
which I am acquainted. — Prqfessor N. W. Fiske, Amherst College, Mass. 

I know of no grammar in the Latin language so well adapted to answer the 
purpose for which it was designed as this. The book of Questions is a valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. — Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. 

This Grammar has received the labor of years, and is the result of much re- 
flection and experience, and mature scholarship. As such, it claims the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the promotion of sound learning.— iV. Y. Obs. 

This Grammar is an original work. Its arrangement is philosophical, and its 
rules clear and precise, beyond those of any ottier grammar we have seen.—* 
Portland Christian Mirror. 
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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here presented to the public originated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the w^ords of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
aflerwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe- 
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dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. * The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dio* 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen^ it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa^ which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, wtoneo has been substituted 
for doceOf as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation oi thoir 
corresponding tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in. a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close o' 
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Syntax under the head "Analysis." When language is studied 
in <this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only afibrds one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In na German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopaedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions, in 
the manner most likely to serve, the practical purposes of the 
student. 

A prominent object in the composition pf this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, '' A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restrictioa of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-accusative, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him after the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will he obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in m'any 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
Its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April S, 1836. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 

Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of ks words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
the third, Etymology; the fourth. Syntax; and the fifth, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY- 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J, j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; Cl,q; B.,t; 
S,s; T,t; U, u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently but one character, as were likewise « and v. 

IV is not found in Latin words, and the same is true ofk, except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a/ and, even in these 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiratioii. . 
1 ^^ 



2 DIPHTHONGS. PUNCTUATION. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
^ 3/ Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
The vowels are a, e,i, o,Uiy,. . 6 



The consonants are 
divided into 



' Liquids, l,m,n,rf 4 

r Labials, > • 'P,h,f,v,^ 

Mutes, < Palatics, • » c,g,q,j,> .... ID 
i Linguals, , .t,d, J 

Hissing letter, .... 5, 1 

Double letters, . . . . x, «, 2 

^ Aspirate, h, 1 

24 

JT is equivalent to cs or gs ; z to ts or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 
^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ac, ai, «w, ei, cm, oe, at, ua, ue, ui, uo, 
Hu, and yi. Ae and oe are frequently written together, £b, gs. 

y 

PUNCTUATION. 

"^ ^ O. The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of difTerent length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The modems use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

V - » The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

'^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

* This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd, because ; quod, which. 

•• The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer^ 
the air. ^ ' 
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ORTHOEPY. 

<^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. or the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. - 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERa 
I. Of the Vowels. 



^7. 1. An accented vowel, at the end of a syDaUey 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf'ter, de'^it, vi'-wis, to'-tus, tuf-ba, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal^ metre, viiai, 
total, tutor, tyrant, 

JE, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-tCj vo'-lo, ad-Vro. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a m father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pu'-to-la ; pronounced 
tnu'-sah, &c. 

J, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-^-ne-us, fi-e'-bam^ 
di-nr'-nus. ^ 



4 Bounds of the diphthongs. 

In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e; as, Fa'^i-us, phi-los'-d- 
phus ; pronounced Faf-be-us^ dtc. 

Remark 1. The Jina! i of tib'-i and sUZ-i also sounds like short e 
2. Via always pronounced like i in the same situation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
vowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num, fin'-go^ hoc, fus'-tis, cyg^-nvs^ in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet^ seldof/t, ^nish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception 1. A, when it follows gu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart; 
as, quaf'dro, quad'-ra-gin'-ta, quar'-tus. 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, au'-des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like os% 
in dAise ; as, noi, U4os, dom'-i-nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
80 also are its compounds; as, posf-quam, post'-e-a ; but not its 
derivatives ; as, pos-tri'-^us. 



11. Op the Diphthongs. 

^ 9»^ Ae and^ oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, a'-tas, cBs'-tas, ast'S-ra, poe'-na, oss'-trum, 

Ai, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced separ 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'-yus, Har-py'-ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not foUowed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long t ; as in hd. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, av!' 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters aw are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-erlal-us, 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, 
Of'pheus. 

Ua, ue, ut, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, &c. ; as, lin'-'gua, qutl'tor, sud-de^o, quo'^tus, ef^quus. Thejr 
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are always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and 5. In 
suf'US, ar'-guH), and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cui and huic is pronounced like long t. 

^ III. Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general^ the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The foUowinfir cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s hefore e, t, and y, and the diphthongs 
<e and (b ; as, ce'-do, CcB^-sar^ Cy'^rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound of A:; as, Caf-tOy lac, 

Ch has always the sound of k ; as, charta^ machina, pro- 
nounced kar'-ta, mak-i-na. 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before % 
followed by a vowel, and also before eu^ has the sound of sh ; 
as, sociUy caduceuSf pronounced so'-'She-a, corduf^she^s, 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like^, before c, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs CB and (E ; as, ge'-nus, re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bag, go. 

Exc. When ff^ in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesoei/ ' 
with it in sound; as, agger, exagffSrOj pronounced af-er, &c. y^ 

s. 

<^ 11 •iS^ has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 
t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
sound of 5^; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Pcr'-sAc-a, ccn'^shu'L 
But, in such case, 5, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh ; 
as, Aspasia, Moesia, posui, pronounced As^pa'-zhe^a, Maef'zhe^i^ 
pozh''U'i. 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with su, s retains 
its hissing sound > as, in'-sii-per. 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e, ce, an, h, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, <ss, laus, trahs, hi'-ems, lens, Mars, 

Englbh analogy has also occasioned the s in Cttf-sar, c(B-sii''ra, mV-ser, 
mu'-saj re-sitV -U'uxn, cavJ-sa, r&sa, and Iheir derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. Cces-a-re'-a, and the oblique cases of 
Casar, retain the liissixig soui^d. 
1 • 



6 QUANTITIES OF PENULTIMATE AND FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before f 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio, Sulpitius^ 
pronounced ra'^sht'Oy Sul-pish'^e'-us, But in such case, t, if 
preceded by s or 2, has the sound of cA in child; as, mixtio, 
Sallustius, pronounced mix'^che^Oy SaNus'^chc'^s. 

£xc. Proper naraes in twrif and old infinitives in ,er, preserve the hard 
sound of t; fM,Am'phic''ty'OnfJUc''ti^eriotfiecti, .— • 

A, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z; at the 
end, that of ks; as JCenoj^hon, axis, pronounced Zen'^o^hon, 
ak'sis, 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound o^ gz; as, exammo, exem* 
plum, pronounced eg^zam'-i-no, eg-zem'-plum, 

Exc. 2. JC, ending an accented syllable, before i followed by 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllabic, has the power of ksh ; 
as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok'-she-us, pck-shu-L 

Remark. Ch and ph, before ih^ in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
as Chthoniay Phthia, pronounced Tlio'-ni-a, ThV-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the fiTst letter is not sounded : — mnc-moii'-l'Caj gna'-miSj tme'-sis, Cte'-si' 
aSf PtoUt'TiuBf-us, psat'-lo. ^^ 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13* The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
Umg one. 

The penultimate syllable, or penult, is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenult is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, arc long. 
A vowel before x, zj, or any two consonants, except a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. ^ 



ACCEimTATION. 7 

A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common, t. e. either 

long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult if determined bj one 
of the preceding rules, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for tlie purpcjsc of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary. 
thereK>re, to learn the quantities of those final syllables oiUy wliich end 
with a vowel. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^ 14» Accent is a particular stress of yoice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent .is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, paf'ter, maf-teTy pen^-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante^ 
penult ; as, a-imf-cus, dom'-^-nus. 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ius, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-gU'-i, 

^15* If the penult is common^ the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, volf -uteris , phar^'e-tra, ib'^i-^ue : but geni- 
tives in ius, in which f is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, tt-nt'-M5, is'ti'-us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, sef'Cum, sub'-e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que^ ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

• These are U, met, pte, ce, One, and dem; as, tute, egdaut, meapte, hicce, 
Jdeelne, idem. 



8 DIVISION OP WORDS. SIMPLE WORDS. 

parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, i'^a, if-il* 
que; vi'-rum, vi-rum'-^ue. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mod"'e'rd''tus, tol"-e^ab''i^Us. 

<5> 16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de'-mon"'Strarban''tur^ 
ad"'0'leS'Cen''tUa. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents ; as, mod'"'e'ra*''ti'd'-niSy toV-e-ra-biV'^-^'-remy cx-cr"'- 
ci'ta"'ti'd''nis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, e7>^r""'ci-'ta'"'ti-on"'i-bus''qu€,^ 

RULES FOR THE DIVISION OP WORDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 

^ 1 7 • The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liquids are mentioned, I and r only are intended. 

Words of one syllable are called monosyllables; of two, dissyllables; and 
of more than two ^ polysyllables. 

1. Simple Words. 
1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

<5> 18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, pa'-ter, a'-cris, vol'-u-cris, Hi-er''' 
O'cles. 

Tih'-i and sih'4 are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-puSy ir^hf ad-o-les'^cens, 

<5>. 19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, i-tin'-e-ra, dom'-^-nus. 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a-gres'-tis, la-trd'^ 
tor, Eu-phra/'nor, Htr-a-cle'-a, 
£xc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and U, either after the vowel of the penult. 
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or liefore the vowel of an accented sj liable, are separated ; as, JEg'-U^ 
Al'-Uis ; .ig'la'-us, .dt-lan'-tl-des, 

^ 20* 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated; as, ger-md'-nus, for* 
mi' 'do, coter'-va, co4um''ha, ref-lu-^, 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or i, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'^di-uSyfa'^ci-o, me'-di-us, do'-ce-o, ta^-di-um, 
ha'-re^o, McBl-si-a, Sue'-'Vi-^, pa'^ri-us, E-re'-^ri-^, CE^n^'tri-a, 

Exc. (6.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 
«, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 
follows ; as, lu'^ri-dus, au'-re-us, Eu'-ry^us, sa-lu'^brt-tas, Eu'' 
cri'tus, 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming afler the vowel of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are oilen united, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortuus, arduuSf pro- 
nounced mort'-yu-tta, arW-yu-us. 

«^ 21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis-tri'-na^ 
fe-nes'-tra, emp-td'-ris, Lamp'-sa^cus. 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, M'^-ra-bil'-i-uSy ad'-o-ks-cenf'ti'ay per^'-e-gri' 
naf'-H'O'-nis, 

9. When z, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
writing syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronouneing them, it is 
divided ; as, sax'-um, ax-W'ta, pronounced stid-sam, aC'siV-la, 

^22. 10, When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c,p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
Is not considered as a letter ; as, mi'-hif tra'-hi-re, mach'-'i-na, Pa'-phos^ 
A'-thos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words uncompounded, as in trans'' 
trum. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23, 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
a6-M'-5c, in'-ers, cir-cum'-Orgo, suf-per-est, sub''i4t, pra-ter'^e-^i; 
"^def-i-ro, diP4-go^ he-neo'-MuSy pras'-to. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

'^24, '^tymolo^ treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective^ Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

The first four Bje inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word notm is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

<^ 25« To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjugal 
tion, and comparison, • 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 

adverbs are compared, / 

»'■ 

NOUNS. 
^^ . • . 

^ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract, 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as^ 
Qtsar; Roma, Rome; Ti6em, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, poj^lus, a peo- 
ple ; exerdtusy an army. 



GENDER. 1 1 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality y or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonitasy goodness ; gaudiumy joy ; 
festinatioy haste. 

Abstract nouns, by yaiying their meaning, may become common 
Thus, studium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duoaicim Ceudres, the 
twelve CsBsars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender^ number ^ and case.^ 

GENDER. 

^ 27.'^ounshave three genders — masculine yfemininef 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, dommus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes, an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. " 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi" 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

<^28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; constd, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because jluvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, 71t6- 
eris, the Tiber ; Aquilo, the north wind ; Ajprllis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
ntons is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination ; bs, hie* 
AiiaSf h<Bc Ida, hoc Soracte, 

^ 29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena^ Helen ; mater^ a 
mother ; juvenca^ a heifer. 

2. Names of countries) towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbsy arbor, 
plajita, navisj fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

j^gyptus, Egypt ; Corinthns, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence ; amethystus, an amethyst. 

^ 30« Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former ^xe parens, a parent; bos, an ox or cow: of 
the IdXiex, finis, an end/ 

*^The following nouns are of the common gender -^ 



Adolescens, a youth, 
Affinis, a relation by 

marriage. 
Antistes, a chief priest. 
Auctor, an author. 
Augur, an augur. 
Bos, an ox or cow. 
Canis, a do^. 
Civis, a citizen. 
Comes, a companion. 
Conjux, a sjtouse. 
Consors, a consort. 
Con viva, a guest. 
Custos, a keeper. 



Dux, a leader. 
Exul, an exile. 
Hospes, a guest, a host. 
Hoslis, an enemy. 
Infans, an infant. 
Interpres, an interpreter. 
Judex, a judge. 
JuvSnls, a voutk. 
Miles, a soldier. 
MunTceps, a burgess. 
Nemo, nobody. 
Par, a peer. 

Patruelis, a cousin-ger- 
man. 



Parens, a parent. 
Prces, a surety. 
, Prieses, a president. 
PriBsul, a chief priest. 
Princeps, a prince or 

princess. 
Sacerdos, a priest or 

priestess. 
Satellcs, a life-guard, 
Sus, a swine. 
Testis, a witness. 
Vates, a prophet. 
Verna, a slave. 
Vindex, an avenger. 



The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns : — 
Conjux, atque parens^ princeps, patmelisy et infans, 
AffiniSy vindex, judex, dux, miles, et kostis, 
Augur, et antistps, juvlnis, convlva, sacerdos, 
Munl-quC'Ceps, vates, adolescens, civis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canis-que, 
Pro consorts tori par, pnesul, verna, satelles. 
Proa jungas, consors, interpres, et exid, et hospes. 



* To distinguish the gnnder of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie befoxe the 
masculine, kasc before too feminine, and /toe before the neuter. 
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^31* When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, & 
feminine. > 

The foI]owing are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

Artifez, an artist. Fur, a tk^f. Obses, a hostage, 

Auspez, a soothsayer. Ucres, an heir. Oplfez, a loorkman. 

Codes, a person tuiving Homo, a nuin or woman. Pedes, a footman. 

Init one eye. Index, an informer. Pi«gil| o. boxer. 

Eques, a horseman. Latro, a roftber. Senez, an old person, 

Exlez, an outlaw. Liberi, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of thi ^rst de* 
cle:;riion ; as, advena, a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer \ incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

" ^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine m 
sense, arc feminine only in construction : — 

Copis, troops. OpSraa, laborers. VigilifD, watchmen, 

Castodi®, guards. Proles, > «#v««v«. 

Excubi®, sentinels. SobOlcs, 5 ^Jf^P^^' 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester. Mancipium, ") ,7--,^ 

Auxilia, auxiliary troops. Servitium, ) 

^ 33. Eptcenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, pa55cr, a sparrow, mus, a mouse, are 
masculine; aqnila, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine;' 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
or femlna is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; ns, fas, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo. 

2. Names of letters; as. A, B, C, &.c, 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissylldbum ; pater is a dis.syllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

2 ^ 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as^ scire tmtm, your 
knowledge ; uUimum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the same gender 
which they have in that language. ,< 

NUMBER. 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers,— the singular and 
the plural, — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object ; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative^ 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative, 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

, The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with^from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called o&- 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension. 



DECLENSIONS. TERMINATIONS. 
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There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining, 
nouns, called the^r^^, secondy third, fourthy and ffth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in (By in the second in t, in the third in isy in the fourth in 
usy and in the fifth in ei. 

<5> 39« The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. -^ 



-^ 


I. 


Norn. 


&. 


Gen. 


ffi, 


Dot. 


«B, 


Ace. 


am, 


Voc. 


a. 


Abl. 


&, 



Norn, 

Gen. 

Dai, 

Ace, 

Voc, 

Abl 



ffi, 

arum, 

is, 

as, 

8B, 

is. 



Terminations. 
Singular, 



II. 

M, N, 



us,er, um, 

o, 

um, 

e, er, um, 

6, 



i, &, 

drum, 

is, 
OS, a, 

i, &, 

is. 



III. 

M, N, 

is, 

em, — 

e, or 1, 

Plural. 

es, H, in, 
um, or ium, 

ibus, 
es, &, i&, 
es, &, ia, 

ibus. 



IV. 



if. 

us, 

us, 

ui, 

um, 

us. 



N. 
u. 



us, u&, 

unm, 
ibus, or iibns, 
us, u&, 

us, u&, 

ibus, or iibus. 



ei, 
ei, 
em, 
es. 



es, 
erum, 
ebus. 



ebus. 



RemarJcs. 

V 40« 1. The tenninationB of the nominatiTe, in the third declen- 
sion, are yerj numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. ^ 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in 5, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fiflh 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, Cy asy or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

LcUin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 

Singulitr, Plural. 



Nom. Mu'-sa, amuse; 

Gen, mu'-sae, of a muse ; 

Dot. mu'-sse, to a muse ; 

Ace. mu-sam, amuse; 

Voc, mu'-sa, O muse ; 

AbL mu'-sa, with a muse. 



Nom. mu'-sae, muses; 

Gen. mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 
Dot. mu'-sis, to muses ; 

Ace. mu'-sas, muses ; 

Voc. mu'-saB, O muses / 

Ahl. mu'-sis, vnth muses. 



In like manner decline 

Au'-Ia, a AaZZ. Lus-cinM-a, a m^A^n- Sa-ffir-ta,« 

Cu'-ra, care, gal^- Ster-la, a star. 

Ga'-le-a, a helmet, Mach'-I-na, a machine. To'-ga, a gown. 

In'-sa-la, an island. Pen'-na, a quillf a wing. Vi'-a, a way. 

Lit'-8-ra, a letter. 

Exceptions in Genbeb. 

^42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to ^ 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albula, A Ilia, Dru^ 
entiay Garumna^ Matrdna, Mosella. Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe^^ 
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^Ossa and CEta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a fallow 
deer, and talpa, a mole, are once used as masculine by Virgil^- 

Exceptions in Declension. 

<5> 43. ^Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in di ; as, aula^ a hall ; gen. aulau 

2. Familia, after pater, mater, filius, oxjUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. plur. matres-familias or familidrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, CcelicoJum, for Ccelicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally ahus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter, Mula, a she mvle. 

The use of a similar termination in anlma, aslna, domlna, Uberta, nata, 
serva, conserva, and socia, rests on inferior authoritv/*'^ 

y Greek Nouns. 

^ 44/^ Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
tnusa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in c, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-neP-6-pe, JV. iE-n«'-aa, JV. An-chi'-ses, 

G. Pe-nel'-6-pes, G. JE-n&'-tB, G. An-chl'-ssB, . 

J). Pe-nel'-6-piB, D. iE-ne'-ae, D. An-chI'-s£B, 

.^c. Pe-nel'-^pen, ,^c. -^-ne'-ara, or an, .^c. An-chi'-sen, 

y. Pe-nel'-6-pe, V. ^-ne'-a, V. An-chi'-se, 

Jib. Pe-nel'-6-pe. Ab. M-nS'-k. M, An-chi'-se. 

^ 45* In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes. Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

E-pit'-6-me, an abridgment. Co-m6'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a dynasty. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind. Pri-am'-I-des, a son of Priam. 

Mi'-das. Py-ri'-tes, a kind of stone. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; as,^^" 
Priamldcm. J^ 

2» 
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Greek nouns which admit of a plural, are declined in that nomher like 
the plural of musa. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in ta 
and e into a ; as, Strides, Atnda, a son of Atreus ; Parses, Persa, a 
Persian ; geometres, geometra, a geometrician ; Circe, Circa ; epitfime, 
epitOma; grammaiice, grammatlca, grammar; rhetorlce^ rhetorlca, ora- 
tory. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er^ ir^ 
us, um, OS, on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 

SiNGULAB. 



A lord. 


A sonrin^law. 


AJidd. 


A kinffdom. 


N", Dom'-T-nus, 


Ge'-ner, 


A'.ger, 


Reg'-num, 


G, dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-ni, 


D. dprn'-T-no, 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro, 


reg'-no, 


Ac. doniM-num, 


gen'-e-rum, 


a'-grum, 


reg'-num. 


V. dom'-i-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger, 


reg'-num, 


Ab. dom'-I-no. 


gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no. 


N, dom'-T-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


G. dom-i-no'-rum, 


gen-e-ro'-rum. 


a-gro'-rum, 


reg-nd'-rum, 


D. dom'-T-nis, 


gcn'-e-ris, 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nid, 


Ac, dom'-T-nos, 


gen'-e-ros, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-na, 


V, dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na. 


Ab, dom'-i-nis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 




Like dominus decline 




An'-T-mus, the mind. 


Fo'-cus, a hearth 


Nu'-mS-rus, a number. 


Clyp'-e-us, a skidd. 
Cor'-vus, a raven. 


Gla'-di-us, a sword, O-ce'- 


a-nus, the (fceanm 


Lu'-cus, a grove. 


Tro'-chus, a top. 



§ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero; as, armiger,'eri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, 
'iri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-duI'-ter, €ri, an adul- I'-ber, firi, a Spaniard, So'-cer, Sri, afather-inr 
terer. Li'-ber, 6ri, Bacchus, law. 

Cel'-U-ber, Sri, a CeUt- Pu'-er, eri, a boy, Ves'-per, Sri, the eem. 
berian, ing. 

Mideiber, Vulcan, sometimes has this fono. 
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^ 48- All other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminaUons, and are dediiied like tiger; thus, 

A'-per^ a wild haar. Li'-l»r, n hook* Al-ejt-an'-der. 

Fa'-bur, a. worhmftn. Ou'-i-gf r, « wild ^S9. 

Vir^ a man, and its compounds, (ihe only noun a in tV,) are 
declinsd like gentr. 

Like regnum decline 

An -tram, a eatte* Ne-go'-ti-mnj* ^busi- Fr^'Hid'-i^-nnij a dtftncn 

A'-lri-umj a fudL ntss. Sa:>.'>u:in^ a rack. 

^^p-ii-^xcEVTioNS IN Gender. 

^49> 1. The following nouns in t^s are feminine: — 

Abyasua, <t bottomless CarhJlaus^ a ^niZ. MWlas, •oermii ion, 

pii. DblpctuSj a fUalect. YU^T^ia^ a wntfh-tottt^, 

AlvuB, the hiUy. Dotiius^ a hotise. FJiatJius, the foot of a 

Antittotua^ an aniulolt, Kr^iuus, a df^rrt. pUhir^ 

Aicluaj (he JS^ortlttm Huimis, ik^ grtumd^ Vaunue, a aicve. 

Bear, Lf cj lli ub , n cm iss. 

% Greek nouns in pkthQngris^ odus^ and meiro^, are likewise 
fe m j n j n e ; as , dtpht h u agus, a d ipht hong ; s^nddus , a n as^ie m b)y ; 
dimn^trosj a diameter. 

^ SO* 3. Names of countries, towns^ trees, plants^ &.o. ar« 
feminine, according to ^29, 2. 

Yet the following numes of plants are masculine ; — 

Aciinljip:fl, htar^ s-ftiot. Dumus, a thicket. KapIiSnus^ a TadLsh^ 

Aap^r&^us, asparagus. HelW.bQms^ ft cUebidrc* R Ji a m n us , bhick'tlm m. 

Calfimyaj ^ rr^d, Inty bus, vndive. Rabua, a bramble. 

CarduuSja tJiisUe, Juncua^ a bidrush. TnhiXlusj a thistie. ^^^ 



/ 



And sometimes 



Amar^cuSt mnrjifTntri. CytTsus^ Kadder, 

Cupreseus, cyjtTPss, Loloa, u lait-tres. 

Names of trees m aster are also masculine; as, aleasttTf a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

Beryllus, a htr^jl. ChryanpraEUSi ckr^so* Fynlpua, pyntpe. 

Carbuncaluaj a carbuji' prtLS&. Smaragdud, tin STfieraldyf 

lltB. 

* Fronoimced ne-^o'-*J«-iifii, See $ 12. 
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Names of trees and plants in urn are generally neuter 
l^hese names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus, 
PontuSy and all plurals in i, Abydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Hion is either neuter or feminine. 
Names of towns ending in urn, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

"^Sl. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

BaUnus, a date. Grossus, a green Jig. FhasSlus, a little skip. 

Barbltus, a harp. Pamplnus, a vine-leaf. 

At6muSy an atom, and colus, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. Peldgus, the sea, and viruSy poison, are neuter. 
VulguSf the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine.^.^ 

y- Exceptions in Declension. 

^52. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in it, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. > The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, fiuvius^ 
Lattnus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgtli. 

FiliiiSf a son, and geniusy a guardian angel, make also ^K and ^cnt. 
Other nouns in ius, including patnals and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e; as, Delius, Deiie; TirynthiuSj 
Tirynthie; Laertius, Laertie. 

^53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in wm, instead of drum. • 

Such are particularly nummdmy sestertiUm, denari{im, wierfirnnitw, 
jugiriim, modium, talentum. The same form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry j as, dednif libgr&m, Danaum, &c. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 



Singular, 


Plurcd. 


N. De^-us, 


N. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 


G. De'-i, 


G. De-o-rum, 


D. De'-o, 


D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 


Ac. De'-um, 


Ac. De'-os, 


V. De'-us, 


V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 


Ab. De'-o. 


Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 


JesuSf the name of the 


Savio^, has um in the accusative, and u in all 


the other oblique cases. 
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^^ Greek Nouns. 

J4/O5 a 



Sinfn/idr, Plural, 

JV. baW-bt-ton, bar'-bi-U, 

G, bar'-bl-ti, bar'-b!-t6n, 

D. bar'-bl-to, bar'-bi-tis, 

^e. bar'-bi-ton, bar'-bl-U, 

y, bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bi-la, 

M. bar'-bl-lo. bar'-bl-tis. 



^ 54c Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are oflen changed, in Latin, into us and urn; 
as, Alpheos, Alpheus; lUon, Ilium. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Alexandras, Alexander ; Teucros, 
Teucer, 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

BarUtou, a lyre. 
Singular, 
JV. De'-loa, An-dro'-ge-os, 
G, De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 
D. De'-Io, An-dro'-gre-o, 
^e De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 
V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-os, 
0%. DeMo. An-dro'-ge-o. 
Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandm. Ter. 
Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like donilnus, except 
in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 
grenitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
the third declension. 

Panthu occurs in Virgil as the vocative of Panthtu. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 65* The Dumber of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels — a, c,f, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — Cy Z, n, r, 5, ij x. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fift y^^^^ 

Modeof declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined fpom 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the creni- 
tive sin^lar. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; it neuter, another. 

^ 00« The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 
ffenitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rvpes, genitive (found in the dictionary) rupia, root rup, dative rupi^ &c. * 
■o ars, gen artls, root art, dat. arti, &c. ', opus, gen. operin, root oper, 
dat. operiy &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
the rules for the di&rent cases, § 79 — 85. 
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The following are the two forms of termination in this 
declension : — 



Singular, 
Mase, and Fern. Jfeut, 

N. • • 

G. is, is, 

D. i, i, 

Ac. em, or im, • 
V. • • 

Ab, e, or i, e, or i. 



Plural 



KeuJt 



Mase. and Fern. 

N. es, a, or ia, 

G, um, or ium, um, or ium, 

D, ibus, ibus, 

Ac. es, a, or ia, 

V. es, a, or ia, 

il6. ibus. ibus. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 



^57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor; mase. 
/Singular. Plural. 
2V". ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 
G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 
D. ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 
V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 
Ab. ho-no -re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G.' ru'-pis, 
D. ru'-pi, 
Ac. ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru -pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pT-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
D. ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech ; mase. 

Singular Plural. 

N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 

D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 

Ac. ser-mo -nem, ser-mo'-nes, 

V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-mo -ne. ser-mon'-i-bus. 

Tunis, a tower; fem. 



Singular. 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris, 



Plural 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-um, 
tur-ri-bus, 
tur'-res, 
tur'-res. 



Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 
Nox, night; fem. 



Singular. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab, noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-bus. 



* Pronounced oH she-fan, noe'-the-^tm. See $ IS. 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. Plurcd, 

N, mi'-les, miP-i-tes, 

O, mil'-T-tis, mU'-i-tum, 

D, mil-i-ti, mi-lit'-I-bus, 

Ac, mil'-i-tem, itiil -i-tes, 

V, mi'-les, miP-i-tes, 

Ab, mil'-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. pa'-ter, pa-tres, 

G. pa'-tris, pa'-trum, 

D. pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus, 

Ac. pa -trem, pa'-tres, 

V. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

Ab. pa'-tre. pat'-rt-bus. 

Sedile, a seat ; neut. 

Singular. ' Plural. 

N. se-dF-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

G. se-di'-lis, se-dil'-i-ara, 

D. se-di'-li, se-dil'-i-bus, 

Ac. se-diMe, se-dil'-i-a, 

V. se-di'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

Ab. se-dlMi. se-dir-i-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car'-men, car'-mT-na, 
G. car'-mi-nis, car'-mi-iium, 
D. car'-mT-ni, car-min'-I-bus, 
Ac. car'-men, car'-im-iia, 
V. car'-men, car'-mT-na, 
Ab. car'-ml-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. i'-ter, i-tin-e-ra, 

G. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-ruin, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-T-bus, 

Ac. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-ner'-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 
Singular, Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

G. lap'-i-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

D. lap'-i-di, la-pid'-i-bus, 

Ac. lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ab. lap'-i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G. vir'-gi-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gT-nes, 

Ab. vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin'-I-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. an-i-ma-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 

D. an-i-ma'-li, an-i-mal'-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-I-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V. an'-t-raal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

Ab. an-i-ma'-li. an-i-mal'-i-bus. 

Opus, a worJc; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, op-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, o-per'-T-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

Ab. op'-e-re. o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

G. cap'-I-tis, cap'-T-tura, 

D. cap'-T-ti, ca-pit'-i-bus, 

Ac. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

V. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

Ab. cap'-i-te. ca-pit'-i-bus. 



i 
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Poema, a poem ; neut. 
Singular, Plural. 

N. po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

G. po-em-&-tis, po-em'-ft-tum, 

1). po-em'-ft-ti, po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-&-ti89 

Ac, po-e'-ma, po-em'-ft-ta, 

V. po-e'-ma, po-em-a-ta, 

Ab, po-em'*&-te. po-e-mat'-I-bus, or po-em'-&-ti8* ^^ 

Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third 
Declension. 

^ 68. Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, §28 — ^^ are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions^ 

masculines. 

^Nouns ending in o, er, or^ es increasing in the genitive, 
and 08y are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; flos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

-""V^. Exceptions in O. 

^ 59* 1. Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grandon 
hail. But comedo^ a glutton ; unedo, a kind of fruit ; and 
harpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

MargOf the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupldo 
d(>sire, is oflen masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo.^' 

•^^ Exceptions in ER. 

^60. 1. 7V«i«r, the tuber-tr<»e, is feminine; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Linter, a boat, is masculine or feminine ; siser 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a maple-tree, Papaver, a poppy * Tuber, a swelling. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier, Ver, t/<« spring, 

Iter^ a journey. Spmther, a r/asp. Verber, a 5amr^e 

Laser, benzoin. Suber, a cork-uie. Zingiber, ginger^ 

Layer, loaUT'Cr esses, y 
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^.^^ Exceptions in OR. 

^ 61 • JrhoTf a tree, is feminine : adoTj fine wheat ; aquor, tlie «»^» 
marmoTf marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — 

Compes, afeUer, Quies, and Requies, rat. Teges, a mat. 

Merces, a rewtird. Inquies, toant of rest. Tudes, a hammer. 

Merges, a sheaf cf com. Seges, growing com. 

2. MeSf a bird, is masculine or feminine. j£75, brass, is neuter^ 



^^_ Exceptions in OS. 

JjrboSy a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos^ a dowry ; and eosj the morning, 
are feminine : os, the mouth, and os, a bone, are neuter ; as are also tile 
Greek words dtaoSf chaos ; qfos, epic poetry ; and melos, melody-^ 



FEMININES. 



^ 62. Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the 
genitive, w, ys, s preceded by a consonant, and x, are 
feminine; as^ 

€Btas, age ; nubes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ; chlamys, a cloak ; 
trahs, a beam ; pax, peace^^,^ 



Exceptions in AS. 



1^^5, a piece of money, or any thing diyisible into twelre parts, is 
masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also masculine ; as, addmas, 
adamant. 

2. yasj a Teasel, and Greek nouns in as, SJds, are neuter ; as, artocreas, 
a pie ; iniciras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive, 

.^cijtdceSy a cimeter, and coles j a stalk, are masculine. Palumbes, a wood 
pigeon, and vepreSj a bramble, are masculine or feminine. Cacoithes, 
hippom&nes, nepenUus, and pandces, Greek words, are neuter ^^^. 

^ Exceptions in IS. 

^ 63. 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Mascvline* 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, ^re. Pania, Wead. 

Masculine or Feminine, 
Amnis; a river, CI u nis, the haunch. Funis, a rope. 

Cims, ashes. Finis, ati end. 

Fines (plor.), Ixmndaries, ia always maaculine. ^^^^^ 
3 ---^ 
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The following also are masculine or feminine : — 

Anguis, a snake. Corbis, a basket. Tigris, a tiger. 

Canalis, a conduit pipe. Fulvis, dust. Torqtiis, a chain. 

Cenchris, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch. 

3. The following are masculine : — 



Ensis, a sword. 
Foscis, a bundle. 
Follis, a pair of bellows. 
Fustis, a dvh. 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Lapis, a stone. 
Mensis, a month. 
Mu^ilis, a mullet. 
Orbis, a circle. 
Piscis, a fish. 
Mollis, fijie flour. 



PostiS; a post. 
Sanguis, blood. 
Seinissis, a half of as. 
Sentis, a brier. 
Sodalis, a companitm, 
Torris, a firebrand. 
Unguis, a nail. 
Vectis, a Letotr. 
Vermis, a worm. 
Vomis, apUmghsham. 



Axis, an axletree. 
Aqualis, a water-pot. 
Callis, a path. 
Cassis, a net. 
Caulis, or} . „ 
OoUs,' r*^- 
CentUBsis, a compound 

of as. 
Collis, a hiU. 
Cossis, a worm. 
Cucumis, a cucumber. 
Decussis, a compound 

ofSLS. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 

V 64. /i, DenSf a tooth ; fonSy a fountain ; monsy a mountain ; and 
ponSf a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; ellops^ a kind 
offish ; epopsy a lapwing; grypSf a grifiin ; hydropsyihe dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; ana seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in n5, originally participles, and the compounds of dens ^ 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, confluenSy a confluence ; 
ocddens, the west ; orienSj the east ; profluens, a stream ; torrenSj a tor- 
rent ; bidens, a twO-pronged hoe ; but Lidens, a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans y quadranSy triens, dodranSy dextans, parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

AdepSy fatness. Rudens, a cable. Serpens, a serjjent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditcli. Stirps, the trunk of a tres, 

inXmanSf an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine^r 

^y^ Exceptions in X. 

V OO. TT AX. CoraXy a raven ; cordaXy a kind of dance ; dropaa, an 
ointment; styraXy a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculine ; 
limaxy a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except lexy a law, nexy death, and 
supellexy furniture, which are feminine, and atriplexy golden-herb, which 
is neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbreXy a gutter-tile; obeXy a bolt; rumexy sorrel; and 
sUez^ a flint, are either masculine or feminine : greXf a herd, and pumex^ 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. CaliXy a cup ; forrdxy an arch ; pheaiiXy a kind of bird ; and spadix, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

PerdiXy a partridge, and rariz, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esozj names of marine animals, and volvoz, a vme- 
fretter, are masculine. 

5. UX. TraduXy a vine-branch, is masculine. 
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6. YJ^Bombyx, a silk- worm ; calyXf the bud of a flower ; coccyx^ a 
cuckoo ; and oryx^ a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sarddnyx, 
names of stones ; also, calxy the heel ; lynx, a lynx, and sandyx^ a kind 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, lime, and boTnbyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. Qmncunx, septunx, deeunx, deujix, parts of aSy are masculine. ^/^^ 



NEUTERS. 

<5> 66. Nouns ending in a, c, f , c, Z, n, f, ar, wr, and iw, 
are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromeli, mead ; /oc, milk ; 
Jlumen, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a spur ; guttur, the 
throat, and pectus, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

MugU, a mullet, and «oZ, the sun, are masculine. &iZ, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticisms, 

and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canan^ 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — acdon, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icoUf an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter i 

gluten, glue ; inguen, the groin ; pollen, fine flour ; and unguen, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67. Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turtur, a turtle dove ; and mJiwr^ 
a vulture, are masculine, faccar and ro&ur,namesof plants, are neuter. § 29. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a hare ; mus, a mouse ; and Greek nouns in. pus {novq), are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagopus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; aSfjuventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Pecus, -^idis, a brute animal ; teUus, the earth ; fraus, fraud ; and huts, 
praise, are feminine. 

Grtis, a crane, is masculine or feminine. ^^'^ 

Rules fob the Obliq,ue Cases of Nouns of th« 
Third Declension. 

genitive singular. 

^^ A. 

^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in diis ; as, di-orde'- 
ma, di-Ordem'-d-tiSf a crown ; dog'-ma, dog^^ma-tis, an opinion. 
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E. 

'"Nouns in e change c into is ; as, ref-tt, re'-tis, a net ; se'dt'-k^ 
se-di'-lis, a seatj^ 

I. 

Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hi/'drom'-e-li, mead, has hi/d-ro^mel'-i-tis in the geni- 
tivcK-- 

/^ o. 

^ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in onis ; as, ser'-mo, 
ser-nid'-nis, speech ; pa'-vo^ j^f^-^o'-nis, a peacock. 

Rkmark. Patrials in o have dnis; as, Macidoj-dTiis; except EburdneSf 
LacoTieSy loneSf A'asamOneSj Suessa/ies. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in tnis ; as, Orrun'-do, CMnin'-di'^is, a reed ; 
i-md'-gOf i-mag'-i-nis, an image. 

But comidOf a glutton ; unidoj a kind of fruit ; and harpdgOf a hook, 
have Onis, 

Cardoy a hin^ ; ordo, order ; ^andoy hail ; virgo^ a virgin ; and margOf 
the brinluof a river, also have Inur in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have Inis: — Apollo; homo, a man; nemo, 
nobody ; and turbo , a whirlwind. 

Ciirq, flesh, has, by syncope, camis. Anio, the name of a river, has 
AiiUnis; A'eriOf the wife of Mars, Jferienis ; from the old nominatives, 
Anien, A'erien. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in <l*, and their 
other cases singular, in o; as, Ditto, gen. DidHs, dat. Dido, &c.; 
Argo, 'US ; but mey are sometimes declined regularly ; as, Dido, Didonis. 

% 70. The only nouns in c are haf-hc, horW-cis, a pickle, 
and lac, lac'-tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 

" Nouns in /, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 
con'-sul, con'-su-lis, a consul ; ca'-non, can'-d-nis, a rule ; hi/'nor, 
ho^no'-ris, honop^- 
So, AnM-mal, an-i-ma'-lis, an ammdl. Cal'-car, cal-cft'-ris, a spur 

Vi'-gil, vig'-I-lis, a watehinan, Car'-cer, car'-cfi-ris, a prison. 

Ti'-tan, Ti-ta'-nis, Tkan. Gut'-tur, gut'-tO-ris, the throat, 

Si'-ren, si-re'-nis, a siren. Mar'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martyr, 

Del'-phin, Del-phl'-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 
Fdf gall, and md, honey, doable I before is; UffeUis, tnelUs. 

/ 
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^^^.x*""^^ Exceptions in M. 

^71* 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in mis; as, 
fiu''men,flu''mv'nisy a river; glu'-ten, glu'-tunis, glue. 

The following, also, fonn their genitiye in Xnis : — oscen, a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pecten^ a comb ; Wticen, a piper ; and tublcen, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomidon, 
Laomedontis^^ 

^^ Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pa'-ter, paf-triSy a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, Octobris, 

But crater, a cup ; soter, a savior ; and latere a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, corn, has f arris; kepar, the liver, hepdtis; iter, a journey, 
itiniris ; Jupiter, Jovis ; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

3. These four in wr have dri^ in* the genitive : — ebur, rvory ; femur, the 
thigh ; jecur, the liver ; ro&wr, strength. 

Jecur has also jecindm, and jocindris^ 



AS. 
^ 72/^ Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, cB^^ias^ 
a>id''tis, age ; pi'^^-tas, pi-e-td'-tis, piety. 

Exc. 1. ./95 has assis; mas, a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis ; and 
Vtf5, a vessel, vo^. .^no^, a duck, has an&tis. 

£xc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminincs in ddis or &dos, and the 
neuters in dtis; as, odaTtuis, -antis, adamant; lampas, -ddis, a lamp ; buci' 
ras, -dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Nomas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in &dis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Melanis. 

ES. 

^ 73f Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
is,ttis, or ctis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, mil'-^-tis, a 
soldier ; se'-ges, seg'-e-tis, growing corn^^- 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. t^jTsometimes form their genC 
live in i, siler Uie second declension ; as, Achilles, -is, or -t. 

Those which make %tis are, 

Ales, a bird, Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a fowler* s staff. Hospes, a ^est. Satelles, a lifeguard. 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a lunseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, [dier. 

Fypne3,fuel. Pedes, a footman. Yeles, a light armed sol- 

^rThe following have itis : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indlges, a man 
/deified ; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wall ; seges, growing corn . 

and leges, a mat.^ 
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The following have €tis: — Cres, a Cretan ; lehes, a caldron ; magnesy t 
loadstone; quf.es and requies, real; and tapeSy tapestry. But requies is 
sometimes of the fifUi declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either etis ot is in. the genitive ; as, 
Chremes, -etisj or -is. Dares, -etis, or -is, 

£xc. 1. ObseSy a hostage, and prases, a president, have \dis. 

Exc. 2. Heres^ an heir, and merces, a reward, have €dis; pes, a foot, 
and its compounds, have idis. 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Cergris; hes, hessis; and pngs, a surety, pmdis. 
JEs, brass, has mris. 



IS. 

<§> 74."^ Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, au'-ris, au'-ris, the ear ; a'-visy af-^vis, a 
bird. 

Exc. 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — cinis, ashes ; etec&iiu>, 
a cucumber : pudvis, dust ; vomis, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis : — capis, a cup ; cassis, a helmet ; 
cuspis, the point of a speai ; lapis, a stone ; and promulsis, metheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have Inis : — pollis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis : — Dis, Fluto ; lis, strife j Quiris, a Roman ; and 
Samrds, a Samnite. 

Exc. 6. Glis, a dormouse, has gliris^^^ 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive. 



1. in 15, ios, or eos; as. 
Basis, the foot ofapillar. 
HiBrgsis, heresy. 
Metropolis, a chief city. 
Phcasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Po^BiB, poeti'y. 



2. in idis, or idos; as, 3. in inis; as, 
^gis, a shield. Delphis. 

iEiieis, tjie JEneid. Eleusis. 

Aspis, an asp. Sal&mis. 

Ephemgris, a day-book. 
Iris, the rainbow. 4. in entis; as, 

Nereis, a Nereid. Simuis. 

FyrSmis, a pyramid. 
Tigris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. 
'^ Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Cftaris, one of the graces, has itis. 

OS. 

<5» 75.' Nouns in os form their genitive in dris or otis ; as, 
flesyfio'-risy a flower; nef-pos, ne-po'-tiSy a grandchild. 
The following have dris : — 

Labos, labor. Os, tke moulk, 

Lepos, loit. Ros, dew. 

Mos, a custom. 



Flos, afijower. 

Glos, a hisband^s sister. 

ilonos, honor. 
Arbos, a tree, has &ris. 
The following have 6tis : — 

Cos, a lohctstone. MonocSros, a unicorn, 

Dos, a dowry. Rhinoceros, a rkinoeeroa. 



Nepos. a grandckilcU 
Saoeraos, a priest,. 
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£xc. l.^^CustoSf a keeper, lias custodis ; hos, an ox, horns; and m, a 
hone fOS.w. 

£xc. 2. Some Greek BubsUntives in os have Oia in the genitive; WM^ 
keroSf a hero ; Minos; Tros, a Trojan. 

US. 

^ 76* Nouns in us form their genitive in eris or dm ; as, 

ge'-nus, gen'-e-ris, a kind ; tem^-pus, tem'-pd-ris, time. 
Thode which make 6ris are, 

Corpus, a body. Lepus, a hare. Pectus, tAs breast. 

Decus, hjonor. Littus, a shore, Pignus, m pledge, 

Dedgcus, disgrace. JNemus, a grove, Stercus, dMng. 

Facinus, an exploit, Pecus, catue. Tempos, tiwu, 

Foenus, interest. Penus, provisions, Tergus, a hids^ 

FriguSfjold. 
Exc. 1. /These three have Hdis : — incus^ an anvil ; palus, a : 
and sitbscusy a dove-tail. 

Pecus, a brute animal, has pecfJuUs. 

Exc. 2. These five have €itis :-^ventuSf youth ; salus, safety ; seneetus, 
old age ; servittLS, slaver^ ; virtus, virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in its have Uris; as, crus, the leg; jus, right; 
mvSj a mouse ; pus, matter ; ruSf the country ; Uius, frankincense ; except 
grtts, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

TelluSy the earth, has teUuris ; and Ligus or vr, a Ligurian, has lAgHris, 
Exc. 4. FrauSf fraud, and la^is, praise, haveyratu^^f, laudis. 
Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (nove) have Odis; as, trvpus, tripddis, a 
tripod ; (EdXpuSf -ddis, which is sometimes of tiie second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have untis; as, TrapExus^ 
Trapezuntis ; Opus, -untis ; PesStnus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eos ; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, Orpheus, -ei or -i. 




• YS. 

<^ '77^'^ouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have yis or yo.s, some ydis or ydos^ and some ynis or ynos ; as, 
che'-iySy che'-ly-is or -as, a harp ; Ca'-pys, Ca'-py-is or -os, chla''mySf 
dilam'-g-dis or -das, a cloak j Tra'-chys, Tra-chy'-nis or -nos. . 

^ S preceded by a consonant. 

Ncuns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, trabs, tra'-bis, a beam ; hi'-ems^ 
hi'-e-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; frons, fron'^tis, the 
foreheau. 

Those in bs, ms, and ps, change s into is ; except gryps, a 
griffin, which has gryphis. 

Remark. Those in eps also change e into t; 93, princeps, princ^pis, a 
prince. But seps has sepis, and auceps, audipis. 

Those in Is, ns, and rs, change 5 into tis. 
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Ezc. 1. The following in ns change s into dis^^frons^ a leaf; ffl4ims, 
an acorn ; jtiglanSy a walnut ; Uns, a nit ; and libripens, a weigher. 
£xc. 2. Tiryns, a Greek proper name, has TinfiUhis in the genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in itis. They are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'-^-tis; and its compounds, occiput 
and sinciput^ ' 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive hy changing x into cis or gis ; 
as, ro2, vo'-cis, the voice ; con'-jux, con'-ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for'-nax, for-nd'-cis^ a furnace ; ca'-liXj cal'-l-ciSf a cup ; cer'-mz, 
cer-ol'-ciSj the neck. 

Those which make gis are, conjux, a spouse ; ^ex, a flock ; lez, a law ; 
remeXj -Igis, a rower ; rez, a king. 

Also the following :-— 
All5brox,-dgis, an j9/Zo- Dumnorix, -igis. Phalanx, -gis, a/^^/anx. 

brogian. Eporedorix, -igis. Phryx,-gi8,a PArwo^n. 

Ambiorix, -igis. Exlex, -egis, an outlaw. Sphiirx, -gis, a sphinx. 

Aquilex, -6gis, a spring Frux, -gis, fruit. Strix, -gis, a screech-owl. 

hunter. I3,pyx, -ygis, the north- Styx, -gis, the river Styz. 

BitQrix, -Igis, a Bituri- west imnd. Syrinx, -gis. Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetorix, -Igis. Verci nge torix, -Igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -ygis, a wild goat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in eXy of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in icis ; as, pollex, -tcis, the thumb. 

Except foBniseXj a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; rcscx, a vine-branch ; 
vervex, a wether ; and aquilex^ exleXy and remex. 

Exc. 2. Supellex, furniture, has supdlectilis ; and scnex, an old man, has 
serds. JVix, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, vMctls. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis ; 
as, HylaXf actis. So Astyanax, Bibrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sarddnyx have ychis in the genitive; as, onyx^ 
on-gckis. ,'' 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

<§> 79.^ The dative singular ends in i; as, sermo, dat. sermonu 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus. Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 
in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 
the genitive, have tm, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in w, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im ; as, Hisp&lis, TibiriSj Annhis ; so also Athis^ 
AthCsis, BaAis, Ardris, BUhllis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, ^. Xhese aome 
times, also, make tiie accusative in in ; as, Albin. 
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The following also have the accusatiTe in tut , 
Amussis, a mason's rtUe. Gummis, ^nt. 
Buris, a plougk-lail. Mephitis^/ouZ air. 

Cannabis, hemp. Ravis, fioarstntss. 

Cucamis, a cucumber. Sinapis, mustard. 

3. These have tm, and sometimes em — 

Aqualis, a loater-pdt. Fuppis, the stem. 

Febris, a fever. Restis, a rope. 

But these have em^ and rarely im — 

Avis, a bird, Navis, a ship. 

Clavis. a key. Ovis, a sheep. 

Lens, a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. 

Messis, a harvest. Prssepis, a staU. 



Siiia, thirst. 
Tussis, a enugk* 
Vis, strength. 



Sectlris, an axe. 
Turns, a tower. 

Ratis, a raft. 
Sementis. a sowing. 
Sentis, a brier. 
Strigilis, a curry-comb. 



Crates, a hurdle, has also sometimes cratim, as if from cratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in tut. 



• Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

^ SCxThe accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os, impure, that is, 
with a consonant going before, have their accusative m em or a ; as, 
lampa t {lamp&dis or dos), lampddem, or lampdda ; chlamys, chlamgdem^ 
or 'Ijik I. 

In ike manner these three, which have tspure in the ^nitive — Tros, 
TVoisj Troem, and Troa, a Trojan ; heros, a hero ; and Minos, a king of 
Crete. 

Mr, the air ; (Bther, the skv ; ddphin, a dolphin \ and p^Eon, a hymn, 
have usually a ; as, aira, isikira, delphinUf padna. Fan^ a gud, haj 
only a. 

£xc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in iff or 09 impure, 
have their accusative in m or in; sometimes in Idan; as, Paris, Faridis 
or Faridos ; Parim, Parin or Paridem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or tn; as, EUs, Elldis or 
Elldos, Etidem or Ellda, seldom Elim or EUn. 

So Tigris, signif3|in^ a river or a beast, has tigridem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tigrvn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or ospure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into mor n, ts, 
metamorphdsisy -eos or -ios ; metam^MrphOsim, or '6sin, a change ; Tethys, 
"yis or -yos, T^ym or -yn. 

m. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

Demost/iines and Ganymides have sometimes in the accusative besides 
em, the termination ea. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in 
Latin, along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the 
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firat declension; as, ^chiUeSy Achillen; XerxeSf Xerxen; SophSdes, So^ 

C' ' 'len. Some also, which have either €tis or %g in the senitiye, have, 
des €ttm, €ta, or «m, the termination en; as, CkremeSf TkaUa, 



^ VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 81** The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, DaphniSy Daphni ; Tethys, Tetky; 
MdampuSf Mdampu; Orpheus j Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. is) 
sometimes have their vocative in «; as, Socr&teSy Socrdtc ^^ 



^^ ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

Jar The 



^ 83^ The ablative singular ends in c. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, a/, and ar^ have the ablative in i; as, 
sedile, sedili; animal, animdli; cahar, calcdfi. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; far, corn ; hepary the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar f nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Jliare, the sea, has either 
e or t. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi; December, Decemhri; Aprilis, Aprili, 

But Beetis, cann&bis, and tigris, have e or i. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or i; as, turns, turre or turri. 

But Testis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only , as, Paris, -idis, -ide. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly i 
in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e; as, 
Juvendlis, Junendle. Also, affinis, a relation, has generally e; as have 
always juvinis, a youth ; rudis, a rod ; and volucris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
havo e or i in the ablative, but oitener e : — 

Amnis, Finis, Occiput, Pugil, Tridens, 

An^uis, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

CiviSj ignis, Pars^ Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

CoUis, Mugilis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thinff is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the aolative in i; as, Cartkagini^ at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i only. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or ^ in the accusative, have 
their ablative in t^e or y ; as, Jttys, Atye, or Aty. 
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^^^..-^'^ NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83. The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es ; as, sermoneSy rupes ; — but neuters ha?e a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in i have ia; as, caput ^ capita; 
sedile, sedilia. 

Some Greek neuters have e in the nominative plural; as, mdo»; nom 

plural, mde. ^ - 



^^^ "^ GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in wi; sometimes in 
ium, A 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have % only, or t 
and 2, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile, sedili, sedilium ; 
turns, turre or turn, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have ium ; as, nubcs, nubium ; hostis, hostium ; vis, 
viriuni. 

Exc. Struesj votes, cards, juvinis, mugUis, paras, strigHis, have urn. 
Also sales and mensis sometimes, and apis and volucris generally, have tan, 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have ium in the 
genitive plural ; as, urhs, urbium ; gens, gentium; arx, arcium, 

Exc. L]fnx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have ium : — mas, glis, lis, os (ossis),faux, nix, nox, 
ztrix, dos, generally fraus and mus, and sometimes lar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ium; as, cliens, clientium ; Arpu 
nas, Arpinatium. 

Oilier nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, tstas, tBtdtium. 
Penates and optimdtes have usually ium. " 

5. The following have ium : — caro, linter, uter, venter, Samnis, (^uiris, 
and usually Insuber. Femax, lar, palus, and radix, have sometimes ium, 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, TkraXf Thracum ; — ^but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n; as, Epigramma, cpigrammA- 
tdn, ; Metamorphdsis, -edn. 

Remark 1. Bos has bourn in the genitive plural. 

REMARK 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, manium ; caVltes, catltum ; as if from 
manis and cades. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Saturrialia, Satur- 
nahum; but these have sometimes Orum ailer the second declension. 
Codites has sometimes ccdituum. 



DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84. The dative and ablative plural end in thus. 

£xc. 1. Bos has babus and bubus, by contraction for bovUms; sua has 
subun for suibus. 
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£zc. 2. Greek nouns in ma have the dative and ablative plural mow 
frequently in ig than in this; as, poenui^ poemdtuf, or poematlbus. 

The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease m the genitive, in «i, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, herOis^ 
karoldiSf herolstf or heroUin,^,^ 



/^ 



ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 



^ 86/ The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
f5, a, or ia, 

^ Ezc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have turn in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural tis^ or if, instead 
of ts i as, parteSy gen. partium, ace. partes j parteis or partis. 

Ezc. 2. When the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in a, 
the accusative plural ends in as; as, Lavipas, lampUda, iavipddas. 



Jupiter y and vis, strength, are thus declined : — 



Singular. 
N. Ju'-pT-ter, 
G. Jo'- vis, 
2>. Jo'-vi, 
Ac, Jo'-vem, 
F. Ju'-pT-ter, 
Ah. Jo'-ve. 



Singular. 
N. vis, 
G. vis, 
D. — 
Ac. vim, 
V. vis, 
Ab. vi. 



Plural. 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-ura, 
vir'-T-bus, 
vi'-res, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-bus. 



^86. The 

Greek nouns of 

Nam. 
Lampas, 

-&des, 
lleros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus^ 

Aer, 

Dido, 



following table exhibits the principal forms of 
the third declension : — 



S. 
PL 
S. 
PL 



Gen. 
-&dis, 
-&dos, 

-&dum. 



(-&dis, I 



-OlS, 



-oum, 

<-yos, > 

(-is, -los, ) 
\ -€os, ) 

i -cos, > 
-cos, 
-feris, 
-us, 



Dat, 

.&di, 

-adibuS; 

-6i, 

-oTbus, 

-i, 

-ei, 

-eri, 

-o. 



(-ades, > 
N&das, S 



Ace. 

-adem, 

-&da, 

-ades, 
&das, 
( -oera, 
)-oa, 
c-oes, 
J-6as, 

ym 

yn/ 

c-im, 
J -in, 
c-em, > 
}-ea, ) 

-ea, 

-era, 

-o. 



<-yn, > 



Voc. 



•as. 



-Sdes, 



-OS, 



-oes. 



-y» 



-es, 

-eu, 
-er, 
-o. 



Ahl 
-Jlde. 

-adibusi. 

-6e. 

-oTbus. 

ye or y. 

-i. 

-e. 

-ere. 
-o 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87/^^ Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 



Singular, 
N. fruc'-tus, 
G. fruc'-tus, 
D. fruc'-tu-i,* 
Ac. fruc'-tum, 
V. fruc'-tus, 
Ab. fruc'-tu. 



Plural 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tu-um,* 
fruc'-ti-bus, 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc-tus, 
fruc'-ti-bus. 



Cornu, a horn. 
Singular. Plural. 



N, cor'-nu, 
G, cor'-nt\, 
D, cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ah. cor'-nu. 



cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-um, 

cor-ni-bus, 

cor-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-ni-bus. 



In like manoer decline 



Can'-tus, a song, 
Cur'-rus, a diariot. 
£x-er'-ci-tus, an army. 



Fluc'-tus, a toave. 
Luc'-tu8, grief. 
Mo'-tus, motion. 



Se-na'-tu8, Hu senaU. 
€re'-lu, ice. 
Ve'-ru, a spit. ^ ^ 



J Exceptions in Gander. 

y^88. 1. The following are feminine : — 
^ Acos, a n«fi<2Z«. Ficus, ajEo>. PortYcuB, ai'o^Zerjf. 

Domus, a house. Manus, a Jtand. Tribus, a tnbe. 

The plurals quifuqyuStrHSf a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ides, ore 
also feminine. 

PenuSy a store of provisions, when of Uie fourth declension, is maaculine 
or feminine. 

SpecuSf a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees,^are femi- 
nine by signification. See ^ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^89* I. Domus^ a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Plural. 
do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-mo'-rom, 
dom'-T-bus, 



Singular. 
JV*. Do'-mus, 
O. do'-mfts, or do'-mi, 
D. dora'-u-i, or do'-mo, 
Jlc. do'-mum, 
V, do'-mus. 
Jib. do'-nio. 



do'-mus, or do'-mos, 

do'-mus, 

domM-bus. 



' Pronounced,^tict'-yt<-t, orfmc^'Ufahi, &c. $90. ExM 
4 



88 FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Dom(is,m thegenitiye. signifies, of a house ; dami commonly si^nifieB, 
at home. The ablative damn u found in Plautus, in some copies of lAvy, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Comtts, a cornel-ti-ee; /icM*, a fig-tree; UmruSf a laurel ; and myrtus, a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Penus is sometimea 
of tiie third. 

Some nouns in u have also forms in us and um ; as, comu, comus, or 

(SOTftUTn. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Singular, Plural. 

JV. FructoSy fructues, -us, 

G. fructuis, -iis, fnictuum, -ftm, 

D. fructui, -u, fructulbus, -tlbus, or -!bus, 

Ac, fructuem, -um, fructues, -us, 

V fnictus, fructues, -us, 

Ab. fructue, -u. fructuibus, -(ibus, or -Ibus. 

2. The genitive singular in is is sometimes found in ancient authors. 
A genitive in t, after the second declension^ also occurs; as, seTtatus^ 
sendH, 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Cessar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in Um rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle, Lacus, a lake. Specus, a den. 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tribe, 

Artus, a joint. Pecu, afiock. 

Gemtf a knee ; partus, a harbor ; tonitrusj thunder ; and tseni, a spit, 
liave Ibus or Hibus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. ^^Nouns of the fifth declension end in c«, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 






Res, a thing. 


» Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. res, res, 


N. di'^sj 


di'-es. 


G. re'-i, rc'-rum, 


G. di-c'-i, 


di-e'-rum. 


D. re'-i, re'-bus, 


D. di^'-i. 


di-e-bus. 


Ac. rem, res. 


Ac. di'-em. 


di'-es. 


V. res, res, 


V. di'^s. 


di'-es. 


Ab. re. re'-bus. 


i46.di'-e. 


di-e'-bua 



COMPOUND NOUNS. ^IBBEGULAB NOUNS. 



Exceptions in Gender. 



^"''^Dies^ a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-daj, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e; as, die for diit. 
The genitive is sometimes also found in it and es; as, pemieiet, gen psr- 
nidi Tor pemicUl ; rabies ^ gen. rabies, Lucr. Flebes has plebel or pfebg. 

Remark 1. There are only fifty-seven nouns of this declension, and 
of tliese only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. All nouns of this declension end in ies, ezcepf fovLt— fides, faith ; 
reSf a thing ; sp^es, hope ; and plebes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in t«j are of this declension, except abies, aries, paries, and quies, wiuush 
are of the third declension, and re^uies, which is of the third and fifth. 



Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^ 01« When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part b a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubRca, a commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, mater-famiUas, a 
inistress of a family. 



Sifigvlar. 
A*, res-pub'-ll-ca, 
G. re-i-puV-lI-cfB, 
D. re-i-puh'-ll-c», 
Ac, rem-puV-II-cam, 
V. res-pub'-ll-ca, 
Ah, re-pub'-Ii-cA. 



Phtral. 
res-pub'-U-cs, 
re-mm-pub-li-ea'-] 
re-bus-pub'-ll-cis, 
les-pub'-ll-cas, 
res-pub'-ll-ce, 
re-bus-pub'-ll-cifl. 



StngvUar. 
If. jus-ju-ran'-dum, 
G, iu-ris-ju-ran'-di, 
D, ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, 
Ac, jus-ju-ran'-dum, 
V, jus-ju-ran'-dum. 
Ah, ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 
Note. Theprecedii 
nmple words or which 1 



Plvral. 
ju-ra-ju-ran'-daj 



^u-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 



Singular. 
JV. ma^ter-fa-mil'-i-a«, 
G. ma-tris-fapmil'-i-as, 
D. ma-tri>fiirmil'-i-as, 
Ac, ma-tTem-fa-mil'-i-a«, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ah, ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, &e. 
are divided and pronounced like the 
y are compounded. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^ 92. Irregular nouns are divided into three classes — 
VariabUf Defective, and Redundant, .^ 



40 VABIABLE NOUNS. 

y^ I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1.' Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

Avemtifl, Ismftras, Mcenftlns, Tenfirus, 

Dindy-miis, Massicus, Pangaeus, Tartflras, 

TajrgStus. 

Plural, Jivema, &c. 

« 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocuSy a jest ; phir. joci, or joca; — locus, a place ; 
pi ur. /ocz, passages in books, topics; /oca, places ; — sestertius, 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sestcrtia. 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
ear6d5ti5, ^a sail ; plur. car^d^a; — Hierosolyma, -€b, Jerusalem; 
plur. Ilierosolyma, -drum; — margarita, -«, a pearl ; plur. wiar- 
gartta, -drum ; — ostrea, -cb, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, -drum ; — 
Pergdmus; plur. Pergdma, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
coclum, heaven ; plur. cceli ; — Elysium ; plur. Elysii ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, frmnum, a bridle; ^wx.frceni oxfrana; — rastrum, 
a rake; plur. rastri, or rostra; — pugillar, a writing tablet; 
plur. ptigilldres, or jmgillaria. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epulce ; — balneum, a bath ; plur. balne€B, 
rarely balnea ; — nundtnum, a market-day ; plur. nundtna, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, IcAium, a lip ; plur. labiiB, and labia. 



Heteroclites. 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugirum, an acre ; gen. jugeri, or 
jugiris; M.jugire; plur., nom., and Rcc.jugera; gen.juge" 
rum ; abl. jugiris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

^. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural 



DEFECTIVE NOlTNS. 
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as, vas, a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has som^ 
times anciliorum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their origrinal forms. Thus, vasoy -dncm. 
properly comes from vasumj -i, but the fitter, together with tiie plural of 
vas, vasiSf became obsolete. 



>94(: N( 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
^ 94/r Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are nouns in ic in the singular ; as, contu, a horn : most nouns in t .* 
foreign words : semis, a half: gU, a seed : cepe, an onion : the singular of 
mUle, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, vdLe suum, for sua vqlmUaSf 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop- 
tote ; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a TripUie; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote. ^y^^ 

The following list contains most nouns defectir^m case: — 

CoelTte, ahl. ; pi. entire , inhabitant* 



Abactus, ace. pi. ; a driving away. 
Accitu, abl. ; a calling for. 
Admissu, abl. ; admission. 
Admonltu, ahl. ; admonition. 
Ma, not used in gen. pi. 
A£fitu, ahl.; an addressing ;— pi. 

affiitus, -ibus. 
Algus, nam.; algum, ace.; algu, or 

-o, abl. ; cold. 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — 

pi. ambages, -Ibus. 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. 
Aplustre, nam. and ace. ; the flag of 

aship;-^l. aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -u, 

ahl.; judcrment. 
Arcessitu, ahl,; a sending for. 
Astu, nom., ace. ; a city. 
Astus, nom.; astu, ahl.; craft; — 

astus, ace. pi. 
Cacoethes, nom., ace. ; an evil eus- 

fom ;— cacoetne, nom. pi.; -e, 

and -es, ace, pi. 
Cetos, aee.; a whale; — cete, nom. 

and aee, pi. 
Chaos, nom., au. ; chao, aJbl.; chaos ; 
' »but, ngniQ^inff a deity, Chaon, 

aee, \looking around. 

Cireumspectus, nom. ; -um \ -vl; a 
Coaetn, ahl. ; constraint. 
4» 



of heaven. 
Commutatum, aee.; anaJUeraUon, 
CompSdis, gen. ; compfide, ahl. ; a 

fetter ;—pl. compgdes,-ium,-Tbu8. 
Concessu, ahl. ; permission, 
Condiscipulatu, ahl, ; companion' 

ship at school. 
Cratim, or -em^ aee. ; -e, ail. ; a hur- 
dle ;—pl. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 
Daps, nom., scarcely used; dapis, 

gen. &c. ; a feast. 
Datu, ahl. ; a giving. 
Derisui, dot. ; -um, ace, ; -u, ahl. ; 

ridicule. 
Despicatui, dot.; contempt. 
Dica, nom.; dicam, ace.; a legal 

^ocess ;----d\cna, aee. pi. 
Dicis, gen.; as, dicb gratia, for 

form s sake. 
Ditidnis,^«n.; '•i,dat.; -em, aee.; 

-e,abl.; power. 
Diu^ abl. ; in Uie day time, 
Divisui, dat. ; a dividing. 
Ebur, ivory ; — not used in the gen.^ 

dot., and abl. pi. 
Efflagitfltu, abl. ; importunity. 
Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out. 
Epos, ace, ; an epic poem. 
Ergo, abl, ; for the sake. 
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EveetttSy nom, ; a conveyance. 

FmXf dregs, wants gen. pi. 

Far, com, not used in the gen., 

dat., and abl. pi. 
Fas, nom., ace. ;, right, 
Fauce, abl.; tJte throat ;—^l. faxLceBf 

-ibus. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. 
Feminis,^en. ;, -i, dat. ; -e, abl. ; the 

thigh ;—pl. femlna, -ibus. 
Flictu, abl. ; a striking. 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace.; 

-e, abl.; a door;—^l. fores, -Ibus. 
Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tem, ace.; 

-te, aJbl. ; eluincc. 
Frustratui, ahl. ; a deceiving, 
Frux, fruity nom., scarcely used; — 

frugis, gen., &c. 
Gausape, nom., ace., abl.; a rough 

garment ; — gausapa, ace. pi. 
Glos, iwm., voc. ; a husbands sister. 
Grates, ace. pi. ;'-^gmiibuB, abl.; 

thanks. 
Hiems, winter, not used in gen., 

dat., and all. pi, 
Hippomanes, nom. 
Hir, nom. and ace. ; the palm of the 

hand, 
Hortatu, abl.; an exhorting ;— pi. 

hortatibus. 
ImpStis, gen. ; -e, abl.; a shock; — pi. 

impetibus. 
Inconsuitu, abl. ; witlumt advice. 
Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
Induitu, abl. ; indulgence. 
InferiiB, nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices 

to the dead. 
fnficias, ace.pl.; a denial; as, ire 

inficias, to deny. 
Ingratiis, abl. pi. ; against one's 

will. 
Injussu, abl. ; without leave. 
Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. 
Instar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. 
Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time, 
Jnvitatu, abl.; an invitation, 
Jovis, nam.., rarely used ; — pi. Joves. 
Irrisui, dat.; -um, ace.; -u, all.; 

derision. 
Jugeris, gen. ; -e, all. ; an acre ;— 3>Z. 

jugfira, -um, -Ibus. 
Jussu. abl. ; command. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi. 
Lucu, abl. ; liffht. 
Ludifieatui| £u. ; a mockery. 



Lux, light, wants the gen. pi. 
Mandatu, all. ; a Commana, 
Mane, nom., ace. ; mane, or -i, ahl. , 

morning. 
Mel, honey, not used in gen., dot., 

and all. pi. 
Melos, ace.; melody; — mele, nom., 

aec.pl. 
Metaa, fear, not used ia gen., dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Missu, abl,; despatch ;— -pi. missiuiy 

-Ibus. 
Monitu, all. ; admonition;— ^l. moxt- 

itus. 
Natu, abl. ; by birth. 
Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

of no valv^. 
Nefas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

the pi. 
Nepenthes, nom. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants tlie voc. ; — ^neces, 

nom., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 

•I, gen. ; -o, M. ; nothing. 
Noctu, abl. ; by night. 
Nuptui, dat. ; -um, ace.; -u, abl. ; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom.; -Icem, ace; -ice, or 

-jice, all.; a bolt;— pi. obices, 

-jiclbus. 
Objectum, ace. ; -u, all. ; an inters 

position; — pi. objectus. 
Obtentui, da/. ; -u,abl.; a pretext, 
Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, abl. ; 

help ; — pi. entire. 
Oppositu, ahl.; an opposing ;-^t. 

oppositus. 
Opus, nam., ace. ; need. 
Os, the moutfi, wants the gen. pi. 
Fanaces, nom. ; an herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccatu, abl. ; sinning. 
Pecadis, gen.; -i, dai.; -em, ace.; 

-e, ahl. ; — pi. entire. 
Pelage, nom., ace. pi. of pelagtia ; 

the sea. 
Permissu, all. ; permission. 
Piscatus, 7iom. / -\,gen.; -um, oec. ; 

-u, ahl. ; a fishing. 
Pix, nitch, wants gen pi. 
Pondo, all. ; in weight. 
Preci, dat.; -em, ace; -e, abl. 

prayer; — pi. entire. 
Procferem, ace. ; a peer ;—)»Z. entire. 
Proles, offspring, wants gen. pL 
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Relatu, ahl ; a relation. 
Repetundarum, gen, pL ; -is, ahl,; 

extortion, 
Rogatu, abl. ; a request. 
Ru8, the country, wants gen., dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Satias, nom. ; -a tern, aee. ; -ate, oM, ; 

satiety. 
Secus, nom.f ace. ; sex. 
BUus, nom.; -nm, ace.; -u, ahl.; 

sitiuUion ; — situs, nom. and ace. 

pi. ; -Tbus, ahl. 
Situs, nom.; -Os, gen.; -um, aec; 

-u, ahl. ; rust ;— situs, ace. pi. 
Sobdles, offspring y wants sen. pi. 
Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gen.; -em, ace; -e, all.; 

filth; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. 
Spontis,£-en. ; -e,abl.; of one' sown 

accord. 
SuppetisB, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- 
plies. 
Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, ahl.; 



Thus, not used in the^en., dot., and 

ahl. pi. 
Veprem, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a brier ;—pL 

entire. 
VerbCris, gen. ; -e, ahl. ; a stripe ; — 

pl. verbfira, -um, -ibus. 
Vesper, nom. ; -e or -i, ahl. ; the 

evening. 
YespSra, nom.; -am, ace; -£rft, 

abl.; the evening. 
Vesperus, nom. ; -o, dat. ; -um, aee. ; 

-o, ahl. ; the evening. 
Vicis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, ace.; -e, 

abl. ; change ;-~pl. entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -us, ace. ; -o, 

ahl.; poison. 
Vis, nom. ; vis, sen. ; vim, ace. ; vi, 

ahl. ; strengui ;—pl. vires, -mm, 

&c. 
Viscus, nom. ; -gris, gen. ; -Sre, oiZ. ; 

an inlemal organ, pl. viscera. Sue. 
Vocatu, tfW. ; a coiling; — vocatOB; 

ace. pl. 
Volape, or volup*, nom., ace. ; pleas* 

ure. 



gore. 
Tempe, nom.j ace, voc. pl. ; a vale 
in Thessaly. 

To these may be added nouns of the fiflh declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no claasical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95^"^. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

{a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but^are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconltum, wolfsbane, p. 
Adorea, com. 
Aer, the air, p. 
^s, brass, money, p. 
£ther, Ute sky. 
JEvum, an age, p. 
Album, an album. 
Allium, garUe, p. 
Amicitia,/naiiuAtj», p. 



Argilla, white clay. 
Avena, oatSf p. 
Balsamum, balsam, p. 
Balaustium, the fiower 

of a pomegranate. 
Barathrum, a gulf. 
Galium, hardness of 

skin, p 
Calor, heat, p. 



Carduus^a thistle. 
Caxo, flesh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, the girdle of 

Venus. 
Cicata, hemlock, p. 
C(£num, mvd. 
Contagium, a eenta- 

gion,p. 
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Crocum, saffron. 
Crocus, saffron, p. 
Cruor, bloodf p. 
Cutis, the skin, p. 
Dilucalum, the dawn. 
Ebur, ivory, p. 
Electrum, aTnber, p. 
Far, com, p. 
Fel, gall. 
Fervor, heat, p. 
FideB,faith. 
Fimus, dung. 
FugSL, flight, p. 
Fumus, smoke, p. 
Furor, madness, p. 
Galla, an oak apple. 
Gelu, frost. 
Glarea, gravel. 
Gloria, glory, p. 
G\aaium,'woad. 
Gluten, or 
Glutinum, glue. 
, Gypsum, white plaster. 
Hepar, the liver. 
HespSrus, the evening 

star. 
Hilum, the black speck 

of a bean. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
Indoles, the disposition. 
Ira, anger, p. 
Jubar, a sunbeam. 
JuB, justice, law, p. 
Justitium, a law vaea- 

turn. 
htBtiiltij joy, p. 
XiB,nsuor,faintness, p. 
Lardum, bacon, p. 
Latex, liquor, p. 



Letnm, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, liaunr, p. 

Lues, a plague, 

Lutum, clay. 

Lux, Ught, p. 

MtuceUum, the shambles. 

Mane, the morning, 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatjiess, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

Ohlivio, forgetfiilness, p. 

OmSisum, fat tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Viper, pepper. , 

Pix, pUck, p. 

Pontus, the sea, 

Prolubium, desire, 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

PurpQra, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabQlo, grand. 
Babalum, sand. 
Sal (neut.), sali;'^ 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea, 
Balus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p. 
Sanguis, blood. 
Scrupalum, a servplejp. 
Senium, old age, 
Siler, an osier, 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spuma, /oam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellusjthe earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribalus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verb€na, vervain, p. 
Vespfira, the evening. 
Veternum, and 
Vetemus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Yinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime, 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^96. (&.J^he names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Bticchon 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; 
Bucolica, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : 



Af^roceraunia, EcbatSna, 

Amycls, EsquiliflB, 

Artax&ta, Fundi, 

Athens, Gabii, 

Bais, Gades, 
Ceraunia, 



Gemonie scalfle, 

Locri, 

Parisii, 

Philippi, 

Pute6li, 



Susa, 

SyracassB, 

Tnermop^le, 

Veii, 

Venetie 



Those in t more properly signify the people. 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
singular, and also some, marked 5, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a memo- 
randum-book. 

i^tiva, sc. castra, sum- 
m£r quarters. 

Alpes, the Mps, s. 

Annales, annals^ s. 

Antse, doorposts^ s. 

Antes, fore ranks. 

Antiae, a forelock. 

ApintB, trifles. 

Argutise, witticisms^ s. 

Arma, arms. 

Artus, the joints j s. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bigaa, a two-fiorse char- 
iot, 8. 

Braccse, breeches. 

Branchioe, tlie gills of a 
fish. 

Brevia, shalhw places, 

CaleiidsD, Calends. 

Cancelli, balustrades. 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter* s net, 8. 

Caulse, sheep-folds. 

Celeres, light horse, 

Ccelttes, tJie gods, 8. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitells, panniers. 

Codicilli, wriUnga. 

Crepundia, bawotes. 

Cunabala, and 

Cunae, a cradle. 

Cycl&des, the Cydadian 
islands, s. 

DecTmee, tithes, a. 

DireB, the Furies, a. 

DiviticB, riches. 

DruTdes, the Druids. 

DrySdes, the Dryads, a. 

£puleB, a banquet, a. 

Eumenldes, the Fur 
ries, a. 

Excabias, watches. 

Exequise, /uneroZ rites. 

Exta, entrails. 

£xuvi», spoils. 

Faceti»y pleasant say- 
ings, a. 



FerioB, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strument, s. 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fraga, strawberries, a. 

Fraces, the lees of oil, 

Gemini, twins, a. 

GrensB, cheeks, a. 

Gerrae, trifles. 

Grates, Uuinks, 

Habenae, reins, a. 

Hyades, ike Hyades, a. 

Uyberna, sc. castra, 
winter quarters. 

Idus, tkeides ofamentk. 

Ilia, tke flank. 

Incunabala, a cradle. 

Indutise, a truce. 

Induviae, clothes. 

Ineptiae, slUy toit, a, 

Inferi, the gods below. 

InferisB, sacrifices to the 
dead. 

Insecta, insects, 

Insidiie, snares. 

Juaia, funeral rites. 

Lactes, small entrails. 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

LapicidinsB, a ^one- 
quarry. 

haiebnBflurkinffplaees, 
a, 

Laurlces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

Lemilres, hobgoblins. 

Lendes, nits. 

Liberi, children, a. 

LucSres, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Ma^ia, cottages, 

Majores, ancestors, a. 

Manes, the shades, a. 

ManubiflB, spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huJts, a. 

MinacisB, and 

Minae, threats. 

Minores, successors. 

Moenia, the walls of a 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsfin^ 

ly wrought. 
Munia, ojffwes. 
Naiades, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, a. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the hauntMes, a. 
NomflB, corroding sores^ 

a. 
Nonas, the norus of a 

month. 
NugsB, trifles. 
NundtnaB, a fair, a 

mart. 
Nuptiae, a marriage. 
Obli vi&Jorgetfulness, a 
OffuciflB, cheats, a. 
Optimfttes, nobles, a, 
PandectflB, pandects, 
Palearia, Uie dewlap, ■. 
Parietlnas, old walls. 
Partes, a party. 
Pascua, pastures, s. 
Pen&tes, household 

gods, a. 
PhalgraB, trappings, ■. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, uie seven 

stars, a, 
Post^ri, posterity, 
Proebia, an amulet. 
Praecordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
Primitiae, flrst fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a. 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a. 

note-book, a. 
Quadrlgrae, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, a, 
QaisquiliaB, refuse, 
ReliqoiaB, a remainder, 

a. 
SalebrsB, ruggedplaces^ 

a. 
Salinas, a salt pit. 
Scale, a ladder, a. 
ScatebrflB, a spring, m. 
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Scops, a broom. 
Scruta, old dothes. 
Sentes, thorns, s. 
Sponssdia, espousals, 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 

pitched camp. 
Supgri, the goas abate. 
Talaria, vringed shoes. 



TenebrsB, darkness, 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermae, hot baths. 
Tonnlna, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for rouy- 

erSf 8. 
TricflB, triJleSf toys. 



Utensilia, utensils. 
ya\yiB,foldinff doors. 
Vepres, branwles, s. 
VerffilisB, the seven stars, 
VindicioB, a claim of 

liberty. 
Yirgulta, bushes. 



numbers :■ 



The following differ in meaning in the different 



MdeSf •is, a temple, 

iEdes, -ium, a house, 

Auxilium, aid. 

Auxilia, auxiliary 
troops, 

Bonum, a good thing. 

Bona, property. 

Career, a prison, 

Carceres, a goal, 

Castrom, a castle, 

Castra, a camp. 

Comitium, a part of the 
Roman forum, 

Comitia, an assembly 
for election, 

Cupedia, -e, delicacy, 

Cupedis, -arum, and 

Cupedia, -drum, dain- 
ties, 

Copia, plenty. 

Copis, forces. 

Facuitas, ability, 

Facult&tes, wealth. 



Fala, a trick, 
FaloB, scaffolding. 
Fastus, 'XiBt pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
Fortana, Fortune, 
FoTitlnfB, wealth. 
Furfur, bran, 
Furfilres, dandruff. 
Gratia, /avor. 
GratiiB, thanks, 
Impediinentum, ahin' 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
LitSra, a later of the 

alphabet. 
Liters, an epistle. 
Lustrum, aspace office 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 

Mores, manners, 

Opis, gen. help. 

Opes, -um, poweff 
wealth, 

Opdra, labor, 

OpSree, workmen. 

Plaga, a dinuUe. 

Plagffi, netSf toils. 

Principium, a begin- 
ning. 

Principia, the generaVs 
quarters. 

Rostrum, a beak. 

Rostra, a pulpit or tri- 
bunal, 

Rus, the country. 

Kuiti, fields. 

SalfSaU, 

Sales, witticisms. 

Torus, a bed, a cord. 

Tori, bratony muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 
singular : — 



Alta, the sea, 
Animi, courage, 
AuTKf the air, 
Carinae, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Coll a, the neck. 
ComtB, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
CorpSra, a body, 
Crepuscala, twilight, 
Currus, a chariot, 
Exilia, banishment, 
FrigOra, cold. 
Gandin, joy. 
Gramina, grass. 



Guttdra, the throat. 
Hymenei, marriage, 
J ejunia, J fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inguina, the groin, 
Jubas, a mane, 
Limlna, a threshold, 
Litdra, a shore, 
MenssB, a service or 

course of dishes. 
Naeniee, afitneral dirge, 
Numlna, th^ divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouth, the 

countenance. 
One, coffines. 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ea^e, leisure, 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws, 
Robdra, oaMy strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
Tedae, a torch. 
Tempdra, time, 
Thalkmi, marriage, or 

marriage-bed. 
Thura, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch, 
VisB, a journey, 
Vultus, the countenance 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 



Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination : (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor, and 
arbos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; Ba,tigris; gen. tigris, 
or -tdis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; aa,laurus; gen. -t, or -U5 ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as^ vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, tB, and seneo 
tus, -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pileum, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, -^ris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, ^a, 
fern., and niendum, -t, neut. ; a fault^^^,-^ 

The following list contains^THT^st jRedftfn(fan/ Nouns of the 
above classes : — 



Abusioy and -us, -fl5, an abuse. 

Acinus, and -um, a graperstoru. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. 

Admonitio, and -us,'-i1j, an advising, 

iEthra, and ^tlier, the clear sky. 

AfTectio, and -us, -lU, affection. 

Ag^amemno, and -on, Agamemnon. 

Alabaster, -tri, and -trum, an alabas- 
ter box. 

Alimonia, and -um, aliment. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive. 

Amaracus, and -um, sioeet marjoram. 

Anfractum, and -us, -{is, a winding. 

Angiportum, and -us, -iU, a narrow 
way. 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. 

Aranea, and -us, a spider. 

Arar, and -ftris, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. 

Attagena, and -gen, a woodcock. 

Avaritia, and -ies, avarice. 

Auginentum, and -men, increase. 

Daccar, and -Sris, a kind of herb. 

Bacuius, and -um, a staff. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. 



Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism, 
Barbitus, and -on, a harp. 
Batillus, and -um, afire shovel. 
Blanditia, and -ies, flattery, 
Buccina, and -um, a trumpet. 
Bura, and -is, a plough-tad. 
Buxus^ and -um, the box-tree, 
Calanuster, -tri, and -trum, a crisp* 

ing-pin. 
Callus, and -um, Itardness of the skin. 
Cancer, -iri, or -iris^ a crab, 
Canitia, and -ies, hoariness, 
Capus, and Capo, a capon. 
Casslda, and Cfassis, a helmet. 
Catlnus, and -um, a platter. 
Cepa, and -e, an onion, 
Clurogr&phus, and -um, a hand torit" 

ing. 
Cingula, -us, and -um, a girdle, 
Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 
Cocnlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon. 
Colluvio, and -ien, filth. 
Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 
Compages, and -o, a joining. 
Conatum, and -us, -is, an attempt. 
Concinnitas, and -todo, neatness. 
Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contagium, -io, and -es, contact. 
Cornusy -i, or -tlj, a comel-iree. 
Cost us, and -um, a kind of shrub. 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 
Crystallus, and -um, crustal. 
Cubitus, and -um, a cubit. 
Cupiditas, and -pi do, desire. 
Cupresbus, -t, or -us, a cypress-tree 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern bag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight. 
Delphiaus, and Delphin, a dolphin, 
Desidia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and ^ies, a deluge. 
Dofnus, 'if or -usj a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
EbSnus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 
Elegeia, and -us, an elegy. 
Elepiiantus, and -phas, an elephant. 
£ss6da, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -drij and -dnis, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -us, an event. 
Exemplar, and -are, a copy. 
Ficus, -i, or -tls, a fig-tree. 
Fimus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -us, -il*, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning. 
Galerus, and -um, a luU. 
Ganea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -P,ri, a hunch. 
Glomus, -i, or -griSfaball of thread. 
Glutinum, and -ten, glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomada, and -mas, a week. 
Helleborus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
Hyssopus, and -um, hyssop. 
IHos, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, -il5, incest. 
JntQbus, aitd -um, endive. 
JugOlus, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, ajid -as, yotUk. 
Labor, and -os, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -i, or -usj a laurel. 
liCpor, and -os, wit. 
Libriiria, and -um, a book-case. 
Ligur, and -us, -firiSf a Ugurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, luxury. 
Moeander, -dri, and -drus, Maander. 



Materia, and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, and -um, a measure, 
Menda, and -um, a fault. 
Milliarium, and -are, a mile, 
Modius, and -um, a measure, 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion. 
Mugil, a7id -ilis, a mullet. 
Mulciber, -iri, or -«rwr, Vulcan, 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, a7i<2 -ies, brine or pickle. 
Myrtus, -t, or -it*, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, and -um, the nose. 
Necessitas, and -Qdo, necessity* 
Nequitia, and -ies, wickedness. 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -iojforgetjulness, 
Obsidium. and -io, a siege, 
(Edipus, 'iy or -ddis, (Edipus. 
Orpheus, -ct, or -co«, Orpheus. 
Palatus, and -um, ^/te piUate. 
Palumba, -es, and-nsy -tl5, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -u\n y pajtyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, -dr/5, or -it*, and Penum, 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -ci, or -eos, Perseus. 
Pilecis, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -i, or -?w, ft pine-tree, 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies. a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Plebs, «wrf Plebes, -ci, «/tc common 

peoj/le. 
Postulatum, and -io, a request. 
ProBsepes, -is, and -e, « stable. 
ProBtextum, and -us, -iU, a pretext, 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -€tisy or -e?, rc*f. 
Kete, and -is, ft ne£. 
ReticQius, and -um, ft 5ma^2 net. 
Rictum, and -us, -iXSythe mouth, 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom, 
Saevitia, and -ies, cruelty, 
Sagus, and -um, ft soldier's cloak 
Sanguis, and -guen, blood. 
Satrdpes, and Satraps, a satrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness, 
Scobis, and Scobs, satodust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion. 
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Scrobisy and Scrobs, a diich. Tabiu, and -am, gore, 

Segnientum, and -men, a piece* Tap^tam, -fite, and -en, tapestry. 

Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. Tenerltas, and -ttido, softness. 

Senecta, and -us, old age. Tiara, and -as, a turban. 

Sensum, and -us, -tU, sense, Tignua, and -am, a plank. 

Sequester, -trif or -tris, an umpire, Tigris, -i«, or -idisj a tiger, 

Sesftma, and -um, sesame. Titanus, and Titan, Titan, 

Sibilus, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. Torftle, and -al, a bed covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a milk-pail, Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Sparus, and -um, a spear. TribQla, and -um, a threshing mor 
SpurcitisL and -lea fjut/uness. chine. 

Squalitoao, and Sqaalor, JUthiness. Yespfira, -pSrus, and -per, the enenr 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. xng. 

Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. A'inaceus, and -um, a ^ape-stone. 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. \'i8cus, and -um, birdlime. 

Suppdrus, and -um, a veil. Vulgus, masc. and neut., die comman^^ 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppU' people, 

eatian. 

To these may be added some other verbals in us and to, and Greek 
nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion ; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atrldes and Atrlda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as. Argos 
and Argt ; Cuma and CumiB ; Fidtna and Fidime ; Thebe and Thebct. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

^XOQT Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, ^d from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 
I. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 
of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in ides ; as, Priamides, a 
son of Priam ; RomuRdce, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in eus usually contract etdes into 
ides ; as, Atrldes , from At reus. Those from nouns in as and 
65, of the first declension, end in ades ; as, facades ^ from 
jEneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, AnQhisiddes, from Anchises , Abantiddes, from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, ddes, ades, and iddes, 

correspond feminines in i.s', m, as, and ias; as, Tynddris, the 

daughter of Tynddnis; Nereis, the daughter of Nereus ; TJies* 

lias, the daughter of Thcstius ; jEctias, the daughter of Metes 

5 
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^ A feminine in ine is also found ; as, Nerine, from Nereus^^^,,^ 

Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declenuon } those in y^lnd as^ 
of the third. 

2/A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
rcountry, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros^ a 
Trojan man; Troas, a Trojan woman; Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian ; Samnis, a Samnite ; from Trqja, Macedonia^ and Sam^ 
nium. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, /lomOf eiviSf &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or luniy according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, adO' 
lescentulusj a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula^ 
a little altar, from ara; scutiilum, a little shield, from scutum; 
Jraterculus, muliercula, opusculumy from f rater j muUer, and opus. 

In some, o is inserted instead of u; 2is,Jili6lus, from^/tu5. 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculuSy asellus, libellus, from homo, astnus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum. 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, capito, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, teHimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas (vculis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercetum, lauretum, from quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel. 
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But some are irregular ; as, arhustum^ saUctum; firom arbos, a 
tree, and salix, a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plantarium ; from avis, a bird, andplanta, 
a plant. 

9. The termination t/e, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, bo^ 
vile, caprihf ovile ; from bos, an ox, caper, a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

1. The terminations itas, ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupidttas, desire ; aiidacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cuptdus^ 
audax, magnus, and albus. 

So atrodltas, erudditas, from atrox and cnuUlis ; eoncordia^verfidia, from 
eoncors aiid perfldtis; simUitftdOy longitudo, from similis KadUmgus; dul^ 
eedog pinguEdo, from dvlds ondpingtus, 

>^^hen the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in itas ; as, 
^pietas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius. 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from libentas ; and difficuUas, 
difficulty, from difficiUtas, 

A few abstracts are formed in ttus or tus, instead o^xtas; as, 
sermtus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvenis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus :-—durities, hardness ; Sisvities, cruelty ; from durus and 
savus, 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t. 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from a^ier and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, clarttas and daritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes^ *' 

<§> 102. III.*^ Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination or, added to the^st root of a verb, espe- 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love ; favor, favor; mceror, grief; splen" 
dor, brightness; from amo,faveo, mcereo, and splendeo. 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ea> 
ordium, a beginning ; from colloquor, gaudeo, and cxordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into ium; as, exitium, destruction; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo {exttu) and solor (soldtu), 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, Iqquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
— aiimonia and alimonium, nutriment, from alo; — queritnonia, 
a complaint, from queror. 

4. The termination mentum, . added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So hlandim^iitum, experiment 
turn, omamentum, from blandior^ experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a snnilar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramentum, capillamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations iilum, bulum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veko, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetah" 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus, 

6. Nouns formed by changing final m, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, adjutor, adjutrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjiivo {adjutu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us; as, actio, an action 
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cauttOf caution ; lectio^ reading ; from ago (actu)^ caveo (cati- 
tu), lego (lectu) ; — cantus, singing ; visus, sight ; usus, use ; 
from cano (cantu), video (visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur' 
sus, a running together ; motio and motus, &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, som&> 
times has the same signification as to and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, posiiura, position ; vinctu- 
ra, a binding together; from pono (posttu), and vincio (vinctu) ; 
— conjectura, a conjecture ; pictura, a picture ; from conjicio 
(conjectu) VLudpingo (pictu). 

One of the forms in to, us, and Ura, is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
afler u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lectiure-room ; conditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo^ 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
^ copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 

is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; JU" 
risconsultus, a lawyer. • In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respubRca, jusjurandum. See <^ 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, arttfex, an artist, of ars and 
Jxicio ; Jidicen, a harper, o^ jidis and cano ; agricola, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; pairicida, a patricide, o^ pater and 
ctedo. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquinoctium, the equinox, 
of aquus and nox ; millepeda, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quin- 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne, fas, and homo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun; va,incuria, wantof care^ of 
6» 
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in and cura» So intervallunij the space between the ramparts ; 
prtBcordia, the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as^ 
immortaRtaSf imptudentia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

4> 1(>4. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification^ 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

I. Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

% Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; paterhu^x of s latoer. 
These are called possessives, 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; 'Arpinas, of Arpmum. 
These are called patrials, 

10. Part ; as, ullus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives, 

II. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? ^tm/is, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus^ 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives, 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi' 
caiivcs, 

y ' DECLENSION OF A^aECTIVES. 

^ 105. Adjectives are declined: ike substantives, and ara 
either of tho first and second deciensif q, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectWes that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 
a for the feminine, and into um for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in 115 is declined like dannnus ; that in er like gener, or ager ; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Remark. One adjective, 5afMr, -lira, -ftrtcm, full, ends in ur, and Uie 
declined like gener. 



masculine is declined like gener. 

l.^nus, good. 



y 


^ 


Singular. 




X 


Mate. 


Fern. 


AVtit 


^ N. 


bo'-nua, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num^ 


G. 


bty-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-ni, 


D. 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-no, 


Ac 


bo'-num 


, bo'-nam, 


bo'-num. 


V. 


bo'-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo-num. 


Ah 


bo'-no. 


bo'-na. 
Plural 


bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae. 


bo'-na. 


G. 


bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum. 


bo-no-rumi 


D. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas. 


bo'-na, 


V. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na. 


Ab 


. bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 




In like manner decline 


Al'-tas, high. 


Yi'-dva, faithful. 
Im'-prd*bu9, loieked. 


Lon'-jrus, long. 


A-T«'<rnB, 


eavetous. 


Ple'.nu8,/«//. 




In-i'-qutts, unjust. 


Tac'-i-tus, nlenL 


Like boKtu are 


also declined all participles in us 




2. 


Tener, tender. 
Singular. 






Masc. 


Fan. 


JSTeut.' 


^iv. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-rum. 


e. 


ten'-e-ri. 


ten'-e-rse, 


ten'-e-ri, 


D. 


ten'-e-ro, 


ten'-6-raB, 


ten'-e-ro. 


Ac. 


ten'-S-rufflj 


ten'-e-ram, 


ten'-e-rum, 


V. 


te'-ner, 


ten-e-ra, 


ten'-c-rum, 


Ab. 


ten'-6-ro. 


ten'-S-ri. 


ten'-e-ro. 
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/ 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ae. 

V. 

Ah. 



ten'-e-ri, 

ten-e-ro'-rum, 

ten'-S-ris, 

ten'-e-ros, 

ten'-e-ri, 

ten'-e-ris. 



Plural 
ten'-e-rae, 
ten-e-ra'-rum, 
ten'-e-ris, 
ten'-e-ras, 
ten'-e-rae, 
ten'-e-ris. 



ten'-e-ra, 

ten-e-r5'-rum, 

ten'-e-ris, 

ten'-e-ra, 

ten'-e-ra, 

ten'-e-ris. 



In like manner are declined 



As'-per, TOiLgh. Gib'-ber, erook-baeked. Mi'-ser, wretched. 
Ex'-ter. foreign. La'-cer, torn. Pros'-per. prosperous. 

W-hetyfree. Sa'-tur,/ii/l. 

So also semHtfeTf and the compounds of gero and fero; as, laniger, 
bearing wool ; optferf bringing help. 

Note. ETOer is scarcely used in the nominative singular roascu- 
line^/ / 

•J* 106, The ether adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 







Piger, slothful. 








Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Mvi. 


N. 


pi'-ger. 


pi'-gra, 


pi'-grum. 


G. 


Pi'-gri, 


pi'-grae, 


pi-g", 


D. 


pi'-gro, 


pi'-grae, 


pj'-gro, 


Ac. 


pi'-grum 


, pi'-gram. 


pi'-grum. 


V. 


pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra. 


pi'-grum, 


Ah. 


pi'-gro. 


pi'-gr&. 
Plural. 


pi'-gro. 


N. 


pi'-gri, 


pi'-grae, 


pi'-gra. 


G. 


pi-gr5-rum, pi-gra'-rum, 


pi-gro'-rum. 


D. 


pi'-gris, 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. 


Ac. 


pi'-gros. 


pi'-gras, 


pi'-gra, 


V. 


Pi-gri, 


pi'-grae, 


pi'-gra, 


Ah. 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. y^ 




In like manner decline 


\ y^ 


Mf'g^r.sick. 


Ma'-cer, lean. 


Sca'-ber, m^A. 
Si-nis'-ter, /^. 


A'^ier, black. 


Ni'-ger, Mark 
TuV-cherJair. 


Cre'-ber, frequent. 


Te'-ter,/oi«/. 


Gla'.ber, smooth. 


Ru'-ber, red. 


Va'-fer, crafi%i 


In'-U-ger, 


entire. 


Sa'-cer, sacred. 





Dexter f Hght, has -tra, -(nmi, or -II ro, -II rwn. 
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^ IQ^ Six adjectives in us, and three in er, hare their 

genitive singular in ius, and the dative in t, in all the genders : — 
Alius, another, Totns, whole. Alter, -t£ni, -temm, the other. 

Nullus, no one. UIlus, any. Uter, -in., -trum, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -truin, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of titer, — namely, utergue, 
each ; utercumque, uterlibet, and tUervis, which of the two you please ; gen. 
viriusquey &c. ; — also, alterHter^ one of two ; gen. aiUrtariut^ and sometimes 
aUerius vtrius', dat. aUerlUri. So alteruterque. 



Example. 

Singular. 

Fern. NIeuL 

u'-na, n'-nura, 

u-ni-us, u-nl'-us, 
u-ni, u'-ni, 

u'-nam, u'-num, 

u'-na, u'-num, 

u-na. u'-no. 

The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 
Remark 1. Alius has aliud in the nominative singnlar neuter, and 
in the genitive alliUj contracted for alUiu. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authors, form their genitive and 
dative regularly, like Mmiw, tener, or piger. 



/ 


^Masc. 


N^: 


u'-nus, 


Q. 


u-ni'-us,* 


D. 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u'-num. 


V. 


u'-ne. 


Ah. 


u'-no. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension hare three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two \ and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in «r, masc. ; m, fem. ; 
and e, neut ; and are thus declined : — 





Acer 


y sharp. 










Singular. 








Masc 




Fern. 


JVWff. 




N. 


a'-cer. 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre. 




G. 


a'-cris. 




a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 




D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri, 




Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 




V. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 




Ah. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


^ 



'See $16. 



7^ 



A- 


a'-cres. 


a. 


a'-^vi-um, 


D. 


ac'-ri-bus, 


Ae. 


a'-cres, 


V. 


a'-cres. 


Ah. 


ac'-ri-bus. 
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Phirdl. 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cri-um, a'-cri-um, 

ac'-ri-bus, ac'-ri-bus, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

ac'-ri-bus. ac'-ri-bus. 

In like manner are declined the following only : — 
Al'-ft-cer, €heerfid. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-vcB'-ter, tooody, 

Cam-pes'-ter, Of a pZotn. Pe-des'-ter, on /oo«. Ter-res'-ter, terre<triaZ. 
Cel'-£-ber,/aiiioii5. Sa-la'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-tt-cer, winged, 

E-ques'-ter, equestrian, 

Celer, swift, has celiris,' ceUre ; gen. celiris, &c. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
If, like the feminine ; as, salnber, or salnbris. 

2. VolQcerhas urn in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 109* II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is. c, are thus declined : — , ' 

> Mitis, mijtt. 

/ Singular. Plural, 

/ M,fyF, JV. M.fyF, JV. 

N, mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

O. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G, mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D, mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-t-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-l-lis, futive. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-(i-mis, safe, 

Bre'-vis, short, For'-tis, brave, Mi-rab'-Mis, wonderful, 

Cru-de'-lis, cruel. Gra'-vis. heavy, Om'-nis, all, 

TreSf three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 

^110* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 

Singular. 
M, f F. JV. 

iV. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

O. mit-i-6'-ris, mitpi-o'-ris, 

D. mit-i-6'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ae. mitri-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-o'-re, or ri. mit-i-6'-re, or ri- 

* Pronounced mish'-e-wn, &c. See $ 12. 
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Phtral. 
M, ^ F. JV. 

mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

miui-o'-rum, mit-i-o'-rum, 

mitri-or'-i-bus, mit-i-or'-i-buSi 

mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-6-ra^ 

mit-i-o-res, mit-i-6'-ra, 

mit-i-or'-i-bus. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Al'-ti-or, higher, Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter, For'-ti-or, braver, 

Cru-de'-li-or, more cruel. Gra'-vi-or, heavier. 
Dul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, tnore, b thus declined : — 
Singtdar. Plural. 



G. 
D. 

Ac. 
F. 

Ah. 



Pru-den'-ti-or, mortprO' 

dent. 
U-be'-ii-or, more fertile. 



JV. 
G, 
D. 
Ac. 
V, 
Ah. 



JV. 
plus, 
plu'-ris, 

plus, 



M. 4- F. 
JV. plu'-res, 
G. plu'-ri-um, 
D, plu'-ri-bus, 
Ac. plu'-jes, 

Ab. plu'-rl4us. 



JV. 
plu'-ra, rardy pluria. 
plu'-ri-um, 
plu'-rl-bua, 
plu'-ra, 

plu'-rl-bus. 



So,in the plural numl-er only, co'/ii;7?ttrc5, a great many. 

<^ 111. III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

They are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 
Singular. 
M. fy F. M 

N. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

G. fe-li-cis, fe-li'-cis, 

D. fe-lr-ci, fe-ir-ci, 

Ac. fe-li'-cem, fe'-lix, 

V. feMix, feMix, 

Ab. fe-li'-ce, or ci. fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

Plural. 

N. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a,t 

G. fe-lic'-i-um,t fe-lic'-i-um, 

D. fe-lic'-i-bus, fe-lic'-i-bus, 

Ac. fe-li-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

V. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

Ab. fe-lic-T-bus. fe-lic'-i-bus. 



* SeneXf senis, old, had anciently sentcis or senicis. 

f Pronounced ye-/iVt'-e-M7n, dtc. See $§ 10, Exc., and 7. 
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ProBsens, present. 
Singular, 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



M.SfF. 

pne'-sens, 

prac-sen'-tis, 

prae-sen'-ti, 

prs-sen'-tem, 

prs'-sens, 

prae-sen'-te, or ti. 



a: 

prs'-sens, 

prsD-sen'-tiSy 

praB-sen'-ii, 

prae-sens, 

prjB'-sens, 

prcB-sen -te, or ti 



Plural. 

N, prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a,* 

O, prae-sen'-ti-um, prae-sen'-ti-um, 

D. prae-sen'-tT-bus, prae-sen'-ti-bus, 

Ac. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

F. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

Ab. prae-sen'-ti-bus. prae-sen'-ti-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-daz, -acis, hold. Par'-tT-ceps, -Ipis, par- 
Com''poBf'6iiBy7nasterof, HcipatU. 

Fe<-roi, -Gcia, fierce. Prae'-pes, -6tis, swift. 

In'-geuBf -tis, huge, So'-lera, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prtesens, 



Sos'-pes, -Ytis, sttfe, 
Sup'-plexy -IciSi stip* 
pdant. 



Rules for the Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 
Third Declension. 

^ GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^ fl 2* Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 

Of those in es^ 

Some have Itis ; aa, hehes^ dull ; perpes, perpetual ; prtepes, swifl ; and 

teres f slender ; — (LocHpleSf rich, has etis ;) — 
Some Uis; as, divesy rich ; sospesy safe ; and su^erstes, surviYinf ; — 
Some Idis ; as, desesy slothful ; and reses^ sluggish. \piris» 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes, three-footed, have pidis.PubeSj has vic- 

Campos, master of, and impos, unable, have 6tis. 

FemoZy lasting all night, has noctis. 

Calehsy unmarried, has ibis; intercus, intercutoneous, HHs. 

Those in ceps, compounds of caput, have cipltis; as, anceps, doubtful; 
pnecepSf headlong. 

Those in cors, compounds oTcor, have cordis; as, eoncors, agreeing. 



^Pronounced /)r«-wn'-«/ie-a, &c. 
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UBLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^113* 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two er 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always t in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e, 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ta, and the gen- 
itive plural in itim ; but comparatives in or, with vetus, old, and 
uber, fertile, have a and um. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

^114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

BIcorpor, two-hodied. ImpObes, beardless. Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, two-footed. Juvfinis, young. Superstes, surviving. 

Cselebs, unmarried. Pauper, yoor. Tncorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, chief. Tricaspis, three-forked. 

Discolor, particolored. Puber, or -estfidl-groufn. TiipeBythree-footed. 

Impos, unable. Senex, old. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, winded. Dives, rich. Quadrfiplez, /oui/oZd. 

Artifex, skilful. DegSner, degenerate. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. loops, poor. Vigil, toatchfuL. 

Dispar, unequal. Prepes, stoifi. 

To these may be added lodSiples, rich ; sons, guilty ; and insons, inno* 
cent ; which have um or turn in the genitive plural. VoUUery winged^ 
though its ablative is in t, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Memor, mindful ; immimoTy unmindful ; par^ equal ; and vAer, fertile, 
have t only in the ablative ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis ot is, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following • — 
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Bicorpor, DegSner, Inops, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, 

Geelebs, Impos, InvitUB, 

Consors, ImpQbes, JuvSniSy 

CoiQpe87- IndustriuB, Locaples, 



Memor, Redux, Supples, 

Pauper, Senez, Tricorpor, 

Portlceps, Sons, Vigil. 

Princeps, Sospes, 
Puber, or -es, Superstes, 



Uompes^ 

y^wtrvL and vUrvx. are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
'plural, they are feminine and neuter. Suck verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConcOloTy deses, hebes, perpes, reses, tereSf versicdlor, 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frngi, temperate ; nequaniy worthless ; sat or saHSf sufficient ; 
semis, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, totldem, auotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from qrmbwr to cenium inclusive, and also miile. ^^^^00"^"^ 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certSincases : — 

BilTcem, oec. ; doubly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., ace. ; -ium, 

Cetera, cetgrum, tlie rest, wants the ^en. ; ibus^ dot., abl. § 110. 

9117911. sing. masc. Potis, nom. sing, and pi., all gen- 



DecemplTcem, ace. ; tenfold. 

Exspes, 9iom. ; hopeless. 

Inquies, 910m.; -etem, ace. ; -€te, abl. ; 

restless. 
Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, 

ace. ; increased ; — ^macti, and 

mactae, nom. pi. 
Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace.;. 

necessary. 
Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen, ; more; 



ders; aJble. 
Pote, 9io9». sing., for potest ; possible, 
SepiempUci8,gen.; 'Ce,abl.; seven' 

fold. 
Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; o- 

like. 
Tantundem, nom., ace; tantldem, 

ffen. ; so muck. 
Triricem, ace.; trebly-tissued; tri- 

lices, ace. pi. 
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<5> 1 16r^he following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 



Accllvis, and -us, r, ascending. 
Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. 
BijQgis, and -us, two-yoked. 
Decli vis, and -us, r, descending, 
Kxanimis, and -us, r, lifeless. 
Hil&ris, and -us, cheerful. 



Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
Prsecox, -cuquis, and -coquus, early 

ripe. 
Pfoclivis, and -us, r, iiulined doton 

wards. 



< A.taiiD, »,.^^Ju -uo, wtvwj «•... QuadHja^s, and -us, four-yoked, 

Imbecihis, r, arid -us, weak, [less. Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive, 

ImpQbes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- Semiermis, and -us, half-armed, 

Inermis, and -us, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep. 

Infrenis, and -us, unJbridled, Sinffularis, and -ius, sinffle, 

Inquies, and -€tus, restless. Subllmis, and -us, r, high. 

Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughable, Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimetis, 

Multijages, r, and -i (plur.), many' Violens, r, and -lentus, violent. 
yokuL. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, sMber and 
bris, celiber and -bris 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



^1171 Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
* How many?' They are. 



Unus, 


07tt. 


I. 


Duo, 


two. 


II. 


Tres, 


three. 


III. 


Quatuor, 


four. 


mi. or IV. 


Quinque, 


five. 


V. 


Sex, 


six. 


VI. 


Septem, 


seven. 


VIL 


Octo, 


ei^ht. 


VIII. 


Novem, 


rune. 


Vini. or IX. 


Decern, 


ten. 


X. 


UndScim, 


eleven. 


XI. 


Duodficim, 


twelve. 


XIL 


TredScim, 


thirteen. 


Xlll. 


Quatuordgcim, 


fourteen. 


Xmi. or XIV 


Quindgcim, 


fifteen. 


XV. 


Sedgcim, or sezdgcim, 


sixteen. 


XVL 


Septendgcim, 


seventeen. 


XVU. 


Octodficim, 


^ eighteen. 


XViU. 


Novendficim, 


nineteen. 


XVIIII. or XIX. 


Viginti, 


twenty. 


XX. 


Vigmti unus, or ^ 
unus et viginti, J 


twenty-one. 


XXI. 


Viffinti duo, or '.\ 
duo et viginti, &c. 1 


twenty-two. 


XXIL 


Triginta, 


thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 


forty. 


XXXX. or XI*. 


Quinquaginta, 


fifty- 


L. 


Sexaginta, 


sixty. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 


eighty. 


LXXX 


Nonaginta, 


ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


Centum, 


a hundred. 


C. 


Centum unus, or > 
centum et unus, &c. > 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


Ducenti, -», -a, 


two hundred. 


CC. 


Trecenti, 


three hundred. 


<:cc. 


Quadringenti, 


four hundred. 


cccc. 


Quingenti, 




10, or D. 
IDC, or DC 


Sexcenti, 


six hundred. 


Septingenti, 


seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


Octingenti, 


eight hundred. 


lOCCC, or DCCC. 


Nongenti, 


nine hundred. 


IDCCCC, or DCCCC. 


MiUe, 




CIO, or M. 
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Duo millia, or ) 

bis mille, ) 

Quinque millia, or \ 

, 5 



quinquies mille. 
Decern millia, or 

decies mille, 
Quinquagrinta 

or quinquagies mille. 
Centum millia, or ) 

centies mille, y 



illia, or ) 
tiille, \ 
inta millia, 



two ifumsand, 
five thousand, 
ten thousand, 
I ? fifty tJumsand 

a hundred thousand. 



CIOCIO, or MM. 

lOD. 

CCIOO. 

1000. 

CCCIOOO. 



Remarks. 

^118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of unus and tres, see §§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PluraL 



y^ 


M. 


F, 


JV. 


N, 


du'-o, 


du'.iB, 


du'-o. 


G. 


du-(S'-ram, 


du-a'-rum, 


du-C-rum, 


D, 


du-o'-bus, 


du-a'-bus, 


du-QZ-bus, 


M, 


du'-os, or du'-o, 


du'-as, 


du'-o, 


V, 


du'-o. 


du'-», 
du-a'-bus. 


du'-o. 


M, 


du-o'-bus. 


du-<3'-bu8. 



Dudrum. dudrumf are often contracted into iZuilm, especially when 
Joined witn miUium. 
^mbo, both, is declined like duo, 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and milk, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castra, one 
camp ; unee aides, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una vestimentay one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex, decern et s^ 
tern, decern et oeto; in which the larger numl)er usuallj precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, unus et vigirUi, or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, 
or centum unus ; trecenH sexaginta sex^ or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(exceptinff sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent uian the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twentv ; un- 
deviginti, one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undetrigirUa, &c. Neither un 
i^us) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
■mall cardmal numbers ; as, Ins sex, for duodicim ; bis centum, for ducentt 
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Numbers above a hundred thousand are idways expressed in 
Sy decies centum TniUia ; but the cardinal numbers afler the i 



in this way ; 
le adverbs are 
sometimes omitted; as, decits cenUtuif i. e. mUUa; decies f i. e. centum 
miUia, 

6. Mille is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When tdLen substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has millia, mUlium, miUibus, &as. ; as, miMe Aominum, a 
thousand men; duo mUUa hominum, two thousand men, &c. When 
miUe is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, imless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, habuU tria millia trecentos miUtes, 

As an adjective, miUe is plural only, and indeclinable ; Bs,mmehomlne3f 
a thousand men ; bis miUe hominXhuSy with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called Jfumeral Letters. 1. denotes one; V.Jive; X. ten; Ia. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. si^i- 
fies two ; III. three ; XX. twenty ; XXa. thirty ; CC. tu>o hundred, &c. 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes awav what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
idfler, it adds wnat it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

^L. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety.. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CID, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thus, 1^0 
marks ^ve thousand; and 1000, ^y thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CUlOO denotes ten thou- 
sand; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny^ proceeded no further in this method ofnotation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand ; X., 
ten thousand. 

^119* II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, d^c. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus ^ except that they usually have 
ttm for arum in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs :- 
6» 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 



40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

600. 
600. 
700. 
600. 
900. 



Ordinal, 

Primus, Jirtt 

SecunduB, tecond, &c. 

Tertius. 

Quartus. 

Quintus. 

Seztus. 

Septimus. 

OcUvufl. 

Nonus. 

Declmus. 

UndecTmufl. 

Duodeclmus. 

Tertius declmus. 

Quartus declmus. 

Quintus declmus. 

Seztus declmus. 

Septimus declmus. 

Octavus declmus. 

Nonus declmus. 
C Viceslmus, or > 
\ vigesimus. ) 

Viceslmus primus. 

Viceslmus secundus. 
C Tricesimus, or > 
I trigeslmus. y 

Quadrageslmus. 

Quinquageslmus. 

Sexageslmus. 

Septuagesimus. 

Octogesimus. 

Nonageslmus. 

Centeslmus. 

Ducenteslmus. 

Trecenteslmus. 

Quadringentesimus. i 

Quingenteslmus. 

Sezcentesimus. 

Septingenteslmus. 

Octingentealmus. 

Nongenteslmus. 



JHgtnbutioe, 

Singdli. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini 

Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octdni. 

Noveni. 

Deni. 

Undgni. 

Duod6ni. 

Terni deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni 

Octdni deni. 

Noveni deni. 

Viceni. 

VicSni sin^li. 
Vic€ni bini. 



1000. Milleslmus. 
SOOO. Bis miUesImiu. 



Triceni. 

Quadrageni. 

Quinqua^eni, 

Sezagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Cent£ni. 

Duceni. 

Treceni, or trecenteni. 

Quadringeni, or > 

quadringenteni. ) 
Quingeni. 

Sezcdni, or sezcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nonagdni. 
Milleni, or ^ 

sin^la millia. 5 
Bis milleui, or > 

bina millia. y 



JVkmend Mttrbt 

Semel, once. 

BiSy twice, 

Ter, thrice, 

Quaterjbwrfimet. 

Quinquies, &c, 

Sezies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, Son 

Tricies. 

Quadragies, 

Quinquagies. 

Sezagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sezcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 



Remarks. 

% 1 X%Jt^^, Instead of primus, prior is uaed, if two only aie spoken 
of Mter is often used for seeundua, 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first 
without et ; as, tertius deAmus ; — sometimes the larger, with or without et ; 
as, detXmus et tertiuSf or deehnus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c, are often expressed by unu» et tkeHmmt 
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tams et trweAnuu'j Ac.; and twenty-seoond, ^kc., hy dm^ or «2Cir tt «ieeiV- 
mttf, &c., in whicii duo is not chaaged. In the other compound numberiy 
the larger precedes without eC, or tSe smaller with eC ; as, vieetHmut fwar* 
tusy or quartus et viceslmus. 

For eighteenth, 6u^,y to fifty-eigh&j and for nineteenth, Ac., to fifty- 
ninth, duodeoieealmus, &c., and imdeoieetHmuSf Ac., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thiity-eight^ forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by diuAemeim^ dtc., and wndeoUim^ 
dec. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, 6tna tpkXda^^ two darts. So likewise m prose, with nouns that want the 
singular ; as. Htut nuptuBj two weddings. 

The sin^lar of some distributives is used in the sense of a multipUcip 
tive ; as, kinuSj twofold. So temusj ftdnus, sepUwu, 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, dModUricUa and louis- 
fuadrugws are found. 

^121. To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. MuUiplicativeSy which denote how many Md, They all 
end in plex, and are declined \i\iefelix; as. 

Simplex, single, Quadr&plex, fonrfold. 

Duplex, twofoldf or dmihle, QuincQpIex,ji«^oU. 

Triplex, threefold. Centaplex, c hundred fold. 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quad' 
rupbis, octupluSy decuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, himus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadritnnis, quinquennis, d&c. So bimestris^ 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, dc^c. 

4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; as, 
binarius, of two parts ; temarius, &c. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what nun»- 
ber ? quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times % Their 
correlatives are, tot, totidem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so often ; aliquaties^ several 
times. 

CDMRtklSON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 122. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 
which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable^ 
quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, dltus, hi^h, and opdeus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diumuf, daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in their signification. 




. ABJECTITES.— -COMPARISON. 

The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, jare expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and minimi, least; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, difficilis, difficult; subdijidlis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm; €Bgue 
followed b^.ac, &c».; as, hebes aque ac peeus^ as stupid as a 

^ %\ 23. ^ The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pra prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxtme, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, altus, high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two— the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissmus, highest ; mitissifnus, mildest. 



Remarlcs. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sajnerUior quhm dim fuit, he is wiser than he was for^ 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doctior quhm sapientior, he is more 
teamed than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdon^. 
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^ 124. The terminational 
comparative ends in 



Masc. 
tor. 



Fem. 



NeiA. 



the terminational superlative in isstmus^ issima, issimum* 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; tm, 

alius, altioT, altissimus; high, higher, highest. 

mitlsy mitior, mtVissimus; mild, milder, mildest. 

felix, gen.felicis,feUcior,felici3&imus ; happy, happier^ happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear. Cle'-mens, gen. -tia, mereiful. 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cru-dg'-lis, cruel. In'-ers, gen. -tis, sluggisL § 23. 



IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125* 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
Hmus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, acerrimus. 

In like manner vaie/ier, pauperrimua. Vetus has a idmilar 8aperlativ8| 
veterrimus, as if from veter. 

2. Seven adjectives in Us form their superlative by adding 
to the root : — 



FacTlis, 

Difficllig, 

Gracilis, 

Humllis, 

Imbecillis, 

Simllis, 

Diasimilis, 



facilior, 

difficilior, 

ffracilior, 

Humilior, 

imbecillior, 

simiiior, 

dissimilior. 



fiicilllmus, 

difiicilllma8, 

gracilllmiu, 

numilllmus, 

imbecilUmttfy 

■imiltimiw, 

OOf • 



diffiadi. 



UkB, 



3. Five adjectives in ficus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

. Bend*Ieiu, beneficentior, beneficentissTmiM, hen^fieatit. 

Honoriflcus, honorifieentior, honorificentissTmaB, kifnoraUe, 

Magnificus, magnificentior, magnificentisslmus, wj^Undid, 

Miinificus, munificentior, munificeatisslmus, lAenU. 

Maleficus, maleficentisslmus, hurtJuL 

Adjectives in dicens and volens form their comparatives and superlative* 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dieug and valns are 
more common ; as, 

fienevdlens, or benevOlus, benevolentior, behevolentisslmus, benevoUni, 

4. These five have regular comparatives, bat irregular super* 
latives : — 



Dexter, 
Ezt^ra, (Jem.) 



dezterior, 
exterior. 



dexttmus, 

eztlmns, or extremns. 



right. 
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PoBtfira, (Jem.) posterior, postremufl, or postCLmu8| hind, 

InftniBy inferior, inflmus, or imus, low, , 

8up$nu, superior, supremos, or summus, high. 

The nominatiye singular of posUra does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of exUra wants good authority. 

5. The foUowing are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, 

Mains, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor. 



optlmus, 
pessimus, 
mazlmus, 
minimus, 
plurimus, ^ 
plurima, > 
plurimum, j 
nequissimus. 



plus,* 

nequior, 

frugalior, frugal isslmus, 



muehf 



worthUss. 
frugal. 



better^ 
toorsCf 
greater, 
less. 



best, 
worst, 
greatest, 
least, 

most 



All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjee- 
^ves, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
^'^TlSG* 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :•» 



Citerior, citlmus, nearer, 
Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. 
Interior, inttmus, inner. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 



Prior, primus, /orm«r. 
Propior, prozimus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultlmus, /artAer. 



% Eight want the terrain ational comparative : — 



Consaltus, consultissimus, skUfid, 
Falsus, ialsi8slmus,/a/9e. 
Indj^tus, inclytisslmus, renovmed, 
Invictus, invictisslmus, invincible, 
Merltus, meritiaslmus (rarely used), 
deserving. 



Par, parisslmus, equal, 
Persuasus, persuasisslmom 

ter), persuaded, 
Sacer, sacerrlmus, sacred. 



(neo- 



3. Eight have very rarely the termination^ comparative : — 



AprTcus, apricisflTmus, sunny, 
Bellus, hellissimuSj^ne. 
Comis, comisslmus, courteous. 
Diversus, diversissimus, different. 



Fidus, fidis8lmus,/ai£&/ieZ. 
Invitus, invitissimus, unwilling* 
Novus, novissimus, new. 
Vetus, veterrimus, old. 



4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, > ^^,j--. 
JuvSnis, junior, ) ^ ^» * 

Alacer, alacrior, active. 
C(£cus, ccEcior, blind, 
Diutumus, diutumior, lasting 
Jejanus, jejunior,/a5t£i^. 
Infinitus, infinitior, unlimited. 



Ingens, ingentior, great, 
Licens, licentior, extravagant, 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Oplmus, opimior, rich. 
Proclivis, proclivior, > inclined 
Pronus, pronior, ) downward^ 
sequior, worse. 



'See $110. 
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Propinquiu, propinquior, ndghhor- Senex, aeDiory old, 

I %7ig. Silvester, or BilyeBtrifl, nlveitriory 

' ^ Salutaris, salutarior; salutary. woody. 

Satis, sufficient ; satius, preftrahU, Sinister, sinisterior, l^ 

S^ur, saturior,/u/Z. Supinus, supinior, lying on the hack, 

^r The superlative ofjuvlnis and adolescens is supplied by minimus natu^ 
^r youngest ; and that of serux by mazlmtts wUUy oldest. The comparatiyes 
, minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in ilisy alia, and biUs, and many in Qnus^ Ivtf , and 
inquus^ have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bunduSy imus, tnus, oruSy most in ivus^ and those in 
ti^ after a vowel (except qutisy Yet assiduus, egrtgius, exiguus, vius, 
strenuus, and vacuusy are somedmes compared by change of termination. • 

(b.) The following — almusy calvuSy tonus , dairy dauduSy degintty ddirus 
dispar, egenusy impary invldusy lacery memory miruSy priedUuSy pracoZy rvr 
disy salvusy sospe^ vulgaris j and some others. 

^ 127; The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maximey most ; as, idoneuSy fit ; magis tdoneus, maximk idoneus. 

Valdcy imprimisy apprimCy admodumy dtc, and the prepositions 
pr(B and peVy and sometimes perquam, pre^xed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing lotigCy or multdy much, far ; as, longe nobilissimus, 
longe melior ; iter multdfacilius, multd maxima pars, 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
gudmdoctissimus, extremely learned ; qudm ceZernfme, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prtB, ante^ pratery or supra, is some- 
times used ; as, pr(B nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we ; ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
axte alios pulchcrnmus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compound^ ofjif^nif somnus, gero, nndfero, and 
many others. 
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^«ERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^12St« Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silver; ligneus, wooden; vitreus, of glass; from aurum, 
argentum, &c. 

The termination tnus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamanlinus, of adamant; cedrinus^oi cedar; from addmas 
and cedrus. 

The termination etis is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, AchilUus, of Achilles ; SophocliUs, &c. 

2. The terminations dlis, dris, His, attlis, icius, tcus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdlis, relating to 
the life ; from caput. 

&oeamitidlis,regdlis; .^poUindris, consuIdris,poptddris; civllis, hostiUs, 
juvenilis ; aguattlis, fiuviattlis ; iriJnmiciuSypatrichis ; bdllcus, ciTHats^ Ger* 
manlcus ; accusatoriuSf imperatoriusy regms ; canlnus, equlnus, ferlnuB ; 
from comiHa, rez, Apollo, consul, popiUits, civis, &c. 

The' termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from hostis and puer. 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations dsus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, ammd5t<s, full of courage ;yra2/e/u/enfu5, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

A^ectives of this class are called amplijicatives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus: So lentulus, miscllus, par^ 
vulus, &.C. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and anus, denoting of or 
belonging to such places. 
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Thus from AihSmB is formed Atheniensisj Athenian ; from CamuBj Can' 
nensis. In like manner, from castra and circus come castrensis, circensis. 

Those in intis are formed from names of places ending in ia and ium ; 
BSjAriciaf^ricinus; Caudium, Caudlnits; Capitolium, Capitollnus ; LtUhtm^ 
Latlnus. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inus ; as, Tarcntum, Jhrentlnus. 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in um ; some &om nouns in 
a ; as, Mrplnumj Mrplnas ; Capena, Capinas. 

Those in anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, Mba, ALbdnus ; Romay Romdnus ; 
CuvKBy CumdniLs; TiiebtB^ Tkebdnas ;—fonSy fontdnus ; monSf montdmis ; 
urbsj urbdnus. 

Adjectives with the termination anus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus; Tullius, Tullidnus. 

Names of towns in polis form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius; as, 
Rhodus, Rhodius ; Lacedccmony Lacedoimonius ; — but those in 
a form them in ecus ; as, Larissa, Larisstsus ; Smyrna, Smyr- 
nmus. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify wearing ox furnished with ; as, 

aldtus, winged ; barbdtus, bearded ; gaUdtus, helmeted ; aurltuSf long- 
eared ; tumtus, turreted; comutuSf horned; from <da, barba, galea, 
aurisj &Ai. 

^ 129* II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination hundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which 'is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 



errabundvSj moribunduSy from erro, morioTy and equivalent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, grahdor 
hundus, full of conffratulations ; la-crimabunduSf weeping profusely. 



Most verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one frbm the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rubicundtts, 
verecundusy from rubeo and vereor. 

2. The termination tdus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algiduSy cold ; cattdus, warm ; TtiadtduSy moist ; rapiduSy rapid ; from 
algcoy caleoy madeoy rapio. 

3. The termination btlis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amalHUs, worthj to be loved ; credlbiUsy deserving credit ; placahiUsy easy 
to be appeased; from amo, credo, placo. 
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In adjectives of tliis form, derived from verbs of the third conjugation 
the connecting vowel is i ; sometimes also in those from verbs of the second 
conjugation, % is used instead of e ; as, korribUis, terrlbiliSf from karreo 
and terreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into i; aafflexiblliSf coctiMlis, smsildliSf ftomjleeto ^flexu), &c. 

4. The termination tlis, added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, afler u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an acti?e sense ; as, 

agilis, active ; flexllis, easy to be bent ; ductilis, ductile ; suCllis, sewed } 
eoctilisj baked ; fertllis, fertile ; from agOy &c. 

5. The termination icius or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, afler u is removed, has a passive sense, as fictitius, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposititius, substituted, 
from Jingo (Jlctu), &c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; lo- 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio, 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverhials ; as, crastinuSy of to-morrow ; Iwdiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie, 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionals ; as, contraries, contrary, from contra ; 
posterns, subsequent, from post. 



^^JBOMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, capripcs, goat-footed — of caper and 
pes ; ignicomus, having fiery hair — of ignis and coma, 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night — of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comtger, bearing horns— of 
cornu and gero; letifir, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidicus, ijgnivomus, lucifugus, pariiceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, cBqueetms, of the same 
age— of tequus and oivum ; ccleripes, swift-footed — of celer and 
pes. So centimanus, decennis, magnammus, misertcors, unan* 
imis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgeminus, having a hun 
dred arms ; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevildquens, speaking 
briefly— of brevis and loquor; magniftcus, magnificent — of mag' 
Aus andyVicio. 

'^ Of an adjective and a termination; as, qualiscunque, 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in t. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnantn s—o£mag- 
WIS and animus, 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicorpor, two-bodied — of bis 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefiduSy unfaith- 
ful ; malesdnuSy insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneftcus, beneficent— of 
bene Bndfacio; malevolus, malevolent — of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amens, mad — of a and 
mens. So consors^ decolor, deformis, implumis, inermis, 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, concdvus^ con- 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvtdus, percdrus, prtsdives, 
subalbidus, 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus^ continual-^-of 
con and teneo; inscius, ignorant— of tit and scio. So prtBcipuus^ 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant ia 
y)raetiine8 changed, to adapt it to that which follows it j as, improdai* — 
of in and prude^. 
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<5> 132; A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
c£ a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 
Ego, /. Hie, this or he. Suus, his, hers, its, dee. 

Til, thou. Is, that or he. Cujus ? whose ? 

Sui, of hirnsdf, &c. Quis ? who 7 Noster, our. 

lUe, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Mens, my. Nostras, of our country. 

Iste, that or he. Tuus, thy. Cnjas ? of what eoutitry 7 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Ego and tu arc a species of ap|>ellatiyes of general application. Ego is 
msea by a speaker, to designate himself; <u,to designate the person whom 
he addresses. Ego f s of me first person, tu of the second. . 



SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Sui is also a general appellative, of the third person, and has always a 
reflexive signification. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also used re- 
flexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

MeuSj tuus, suuSf nostety vester, and nostras, have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to tlie genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu^ meus, noster, and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 



SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

33* The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular, 

in, thou. 

tu'-i, of thee. 

tib'-i,* to thee. 
te, thee. 
tu, O thou, 
te, vrith thee. 



N. e'-go, I. 

G. me'-i, of me. 

D. mi'-hi, to me, 
Ac. me, me. 



{su'-i, of himself, her^ 
self itself 
sib'-i,* to himself &c. 
se, himself &c. 



Ab. me, with me, 

N. nos, iffe. 

^ i nos'-trum ) /. 

^•Unos'-triJ"/"*- 

D. no'-bis, to us. 

Ac. nos, us. 

V. 

Ab. no'-bis, with us. 



ae, with himself &c. 



Plural 
yps, ye or you. 

'"ves'SirS"-^^'^- ^^'-^'"f themselves 

vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves. 

vos, you. se, themselves. 

vos, O ye or you. • 

vo -bis, unth you. se, with themselves. 

RemarJcs. 

1. Mihi is very rarely contracted into mi. So min' for mikinej Pers. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse; as, eg6met,L myself; 



• See $ 18, 2. 
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mUiimet ipsi, for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, 
nor to m in the nominal »e or vocative. In these cases of te, iuU or 
tutimet is used. In the accusative and ablative, tete in the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mepte, med, and ted, for 
AM and U, and tis for tut, occur m the comic writers. 

3. J^ostrum and vestrdm are contracted from nostrOrum, nostrdrumf and 
vestrorum, vestrarum, 

4. The preposition cum is affixei2 to the ablatives of these pronooiu in 
both numbers ; as, mecunif nobiscunty &c. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 13-^ Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative, intensive, relative, inters 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patriaL 

Note. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



r DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

/ Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are ille, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, cad are 
thus declined : — 

Plural. 

M. F. JV. 

ilMi, ir-lae, ilMa, . 

il-lo'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-lo'-rum, 

ilMis, ilMis, il'-lis, 

ilMos, ilMas, ilMa, 



Singular. 

M. F. JV. 

JV. il'-le, ir-la, ilMud, 

G. il-li'-us,» il-ll'-us, U-li'-us, 

D. il'-li, ir-li, il'-li, 

Ac. ilMum, il'-lam, il'-lud, 



Ab. ilMo. ilMa. ilMo. il'-lis. il'-lis. ilMis. 
Iste is declined like iUe. 

Plural. 
M. F. JV. 

hi, hae, hsBC, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum, 

his, his, his, 

hos, has, hajc, 



Singular. 
M. F. JV 

JV. hie, haec, hoc, 

G. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu[-jus, 

D. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. hunc, hanc, hoc. 



Ab. hoc. 



hac. hoc. 



his. 



his. 



his. 



• See $15. 



t Pronounced kike. See $ 9. 
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Singular, 
M, F. jsr. 
N. is, e'-a, id, 
Cr. e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 
D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 
Ac. e'-um, e'-am, id; 

Ah e'-o. e'-i, e'-o. 



M. 



Plural 

F. JV. 

i'-i, e'-2B, e'-a, 

e-o'-rum, e-a'-rum, e-o'-rum, 

i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is 

e'-os, e'-as, e'-a. 



i-is ore -IS. i-is or e-is. r-isore-is. 



i/j 



RemarJcs. 

1. Instead of iZZe, oUus waa anciently used ; whence oUi in Virffil. 7Z/<e, 
fem.y for t'Uzte^ and iZZi, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also hiEc for ha 
in Plautus and Terence. EH for ei, tm for etcm, and ibiis and ii6u« for iis 
occur in Plautus ; and oe, fem., for ei, and edlms for m, in Cato. 

2. From ecce, lo! and the accusative of I'ZZc, i^fc, and i^^are formed eccil' 
lum, ecciUam, eccillud, eccum^ eccam, <Jfcc., in both numbers. EcciUum is 
sometimes contracted into ellum. Ecca, nom. fem.,also occurs. 

3. Istic and iUic are compounded of iste hiCy and iUe hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. They are more emphatic than ilU 
and isie. 

Istic is thus declined : — 

Singidar. 
M, F. JV. 

JV. ist'-ic, ist'-ffic, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 
w9c. ist'-unc, ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 
M. ist'-oc. ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 

Elic is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ccy intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hicj and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujusce^ 
hosce, hasce, hisce ; illdcej istdce, ejusccj istcRccty iisce. When nc, interroga- 
tive, is also annexed, ce becomes ci ; as, Acecclne, hosclne, hisclne ; isiuctAne^ 
istaccinCy istosclne ; illiceinCj illanccine. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of moausy is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujttsmddiy or hujuscemUdif of this sort ; cujus* 
mddi, &c. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which is 
thus declined : — 



Plural 
M. F, JV. 





M, 


F. 


JV. 


i'-dem, 


e'-a-dem, 


G. 


e-jus -dem. 


e-jus'-deiti, 


D, 


e-i'-dem, 


e-i'-dem, 


^e. 


e-un'-dem. 


e-an'-dem, 


V, 
Ah. 






e-^'-dem. 


e-a'-dem. 



JV. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-o'-denu 
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M, 

i-I'-dem, 
e-o-nui'-dem. 
jy C e-is'-dem, or > 
* \ i-is'-dem, 5 
Ae, e-os'-dem, 
V. 



Plural 
F, 

e-se'-dem, 

e-a-nin'-dem, 
C e-is'-dem, or > 
( i-is'-dem, ) 

e-as'-dem, 



JV. 

e'-ft-deniy 

e-o-run'-dem, 

C e-is'-dem, or 

\ i-is'-dem, 

e'-ft-dem, 

C e-is'-dem, or 
I i-is'-dem. 

Note. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n ; as, 
dem, &c. 



^, C e-is'-dem, <w > C e-ia'-dem, or > 
*'• I i-is'-dem. J c i-ia'-dem. ) 



INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. §§ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Plural 
M. F. JV. 

ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa, 
ip-s6'-rum, ip>sa'-rum,ip-so'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 



Singular. 
M. F. JV. 

N. ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
O, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D, ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

Ab. ip'-so. ip'-sa. ip'-so. 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



RemarJcs. 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse^ 
tu ipse, Jupiter himself, &c. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipsissimus, his very self, are 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsd, 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre* 
ceding noun. 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis* 
quis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are oflen relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introdnce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceding nouRi to which 
they relate, and which is called me antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular. 

M. F. JV. 

N, qui, qufe, quod, 
G, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 



J^ 



D. cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac» quem, quam, quod, 

V. 

Ab, quo. qui. quo. 



Plural. 
F. JV. 

qui, qus, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

qui-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bu8, 

quos, quas, quae. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



RemarTcs. 

1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo^ qudy and qui, cum is 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Queis and quts are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plvral 
for qyHms, Cujus and cui were anciently written quojus and quou 

Qui'cunqtte, or quicumque, is declined like qui. 

Qui is sometimes separated from cunque, by the interposition of one or 
more words. 



, Quisquis is thus declined : — 
Singtdar. 

M, F. JV. 

JV. quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, 

Ae. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, 

Ab. quo'-quo. qua'-qud. quo'-quo. 



Plural 

M. 

JV. qui'-qui, 

D. qui-bus'-qul-bus. 



Note. Quicquid is sometimes used for qyidquid. Qidqui for quisquis 
occurs in Plautus. 



^ INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

<5> 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 
They are 

Quisnam r \ 
Qui? 
Quinam ? 



Ecquis ? 
[ Ecquisnam 

[ which 7 what ? Numquis " 



? > 

nam? > 
is? > 



is any one 7 



Cujus? whose? 

Cujas ? of what 

country 7 



1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjectively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 



* Pronounced ki. See $9. 
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Quis is thus declined : — 



quis, 



Singular, 
F. 
quaB, 



.V. 



N, quis, quaB, quid, 
G. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 
Z>. cuf. cui. cui. 



GUI, 

Ac, quem, 

V. 

Ah, quo. 



CUI, 

quam, 



CUI, 

quid, 



qua. quo. 



M. 

qui, 



Plural. 
F. 



M 



qui, quae, qua, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, quas, 

qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks on q,uis and qui. 



(a.) Quis ia sonietiines used by coinic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnam,qvisque and quistpmmoccnx as feminine. 

{h.) Qut is used for the ablative of quis and qui, in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative qui, 

(c.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some onft, any one), especially after ec, «, ne, rdsij Ttum, quoy ^uanXo, and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of quaiis 7 what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnmn and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquisy or nunquis^ are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqvA is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. 

Eequi and nunqui also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, and, 
like that, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla- 
tive masculine. 

5. CuQus is also defective: — 



M, 

Jf, cu'-jns, 
^e, cu'-jum, 
M, 



Singidar, 

F, 

cu'-ja, 

cu'-jam, 

cu'-j4. 



JV. 
cu'-jum, 



Plural. 
F, 

JV. CU -J89, 

^c, cu'-jas. 



6. Cuf as is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
citjas, cujatis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependeflt 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called indefinites ; as, 
ntscio quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
quis; as, qui sU apirit, he discloses who he is. 
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j/ Indi 



NDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



^ 138/ Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner^ without indicating a particular 
iiulividual. They are 

AlTquis, some one, Quisqaam, any one, Quidam, a certain one 

Siquis, if any, Quispiam, some one, Quillbet, ) any one you 

Nequis, lest any. Unusquisque, each, Quivis, 5 please, 
Quisque, every one, 

1. AUquis is thus declined : — 

SingvlaT, 

M. F, JV. 

JV. al'-i-quis, al'-i-qua, al'-T-quod, or quid, 

G. al-i-cQ'-jus, al-i-ca'-jus, al-i-ca'-jus, 

D. al'-i-cui, al'-i-cui, al'-i-cui, 

Jlc, al'-i-quem, al'-i-quam, al'-I-quod, or quid, 

M, al'-I-quo. al'-i-quA. al'-i-quo. 

Plural. 

M, F, JV. 

A*, al'-i-qui, al'-t-qus, al'-I-qua, 

G, al-i-qu6'-rum, al-i-qua'-rum, al-i-quo'-rum, 

J), a-liq'-ul-bus,* a-liq'-ul-bus, a-liq'-ui-bus, 

^c, al'-i-quos, al'-I-quas, al'-I-qua, 



V, 



M, a-liq'-ui-bu8. a-liq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-uX-bus. 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same mani] 
But thejr sometimes have quts in the nominative singular feminine. 
Ml^, siqui, and nequi, are found for aliquiSf &c., and the ablatives aUqui 

and siqui also occur. 

AUmdd, siquidj and nequid, like quidj are used substantively ; altquodj 
&c., like qvodf are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. '' 
But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodquCy ouidque, or quicque ; 

qtdsquam has qvidquam or quicquam ; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quidr 
piam, or quippiam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qtuBpiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisquCj uniuscujusque, unicuique, unumquemque^ &c. The 
neuter is unumquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

• 5. Quidamy quiltbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural ; as, quondam, quorundam, &c. 



Pronounced a'lik'-we-bjt^r^ee $ J 9, and 19, 4. 



1 
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- POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 



^ 139. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis^ and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suus, nostery vester, and ctifus, Meus^ 
tuuSy and suus, are declined like bonus, (^ 105.) Mens has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like^Jt^er. See § 106. 

Remarks, 

1. The termination j^te intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
singular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopte pondirCf by its own weight ; 
guapte manUy b}^ his own hand. 

2. Suits f like its primitive suiy has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Meus, tuns, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and cujas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdtis. 



/ VERBS. 

<5> 14(K A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is afGrmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, the 
horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;— or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, I am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copula. 

<5> 141. Verbs are either active or neuter, 
I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, 
I love thee ; sequitur consulem, he follows the consul. 
Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices, 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legit 
librum, the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber legitur a puero, a book is 
read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that tliey have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, bv making the object of the active the 
subject of the passive, and placing the subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or abj according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
librviHy Ultras, &c., a book, a letter, &c. ; virtus laiuldtur, virtue is praised, 
i. e.ab hominibus, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

<5> 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgco, I indulge, rwceo, 
I hurt, pareoj I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denpte rather a state tlian an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " 1 am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful," &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in tliis sense, admits an 
object ; as, credo tibi saliUem meam, I intrust my safety to you ; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mikif believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, fido, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
soleo, I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vapido, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives. 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de-- 
pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to be transitive and intransitive, rather 
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than active and neater. The former terms are more significant, but the 
latter are more commonly used, and have tlie same meaningr. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moods^ tenses, numbers^ 
and persons 

/MOODS. 
Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicaiivey the subjunctive, the 
imperative, and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amdbo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, si me obsecret, rediho ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating ; as, ama, 
love tlK)u. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to aUy person or thing as its subject ; as, amdre, 
to love.^^,^^ 

/TENSES. 
Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect ^ 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present C action ^ flmo, I love, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > amdham, I was loving ; imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted; ) amdbo ^ 1 shall love, or be loving ; Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amdviy T have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amaviram, I had loved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) amaviro, I shall have loved ; Future perfect to 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amor, I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbarj I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) amdbor, I shall be loved ; Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amatus sum, or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amd<2*5 crawl, or/wgrtfTO, I had been loved ; Pluperfect. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) amutus ero, oxfiUro^ I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect, 

% 145. I. The 'present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
loving. 

I. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apudParthos, signum datur tympdno ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos beUa gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ex equis, provdlant in primum; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amdbam,' I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, 1 was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audiebat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing tlie words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of tlieir being read ; as, expectdbam, I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time > as, olim dim dabam, formerly when I was ready to 
give. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, arndbo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time , 
as, amdviy I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter, which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite. 
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V. *rhe pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litter as scripseram, anteqnam nuncius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes thai an action will 

be completed, at or before the time of some other future 

action or event ; as, cum coenavero, jpro/Jciscar ; when IshaU 

have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive.. It hu 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second fu' 
iure'm English. 



Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
o not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 



signifies, not " I am praised," but " I am in the act of being praised," or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 
future tenses. 

Tlie 
in rei 



feet, besides tbeir common signs, may 
in certain connections, be translated by might j could, wouidj or should ; 
might have, could have, du:. The tenses of mis mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more fuU 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see §260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — ^the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incompIete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

<^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second^ and third persons 
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A, As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
^ third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
jresponding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the dififerent persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



A 


ctive. 




Passive, 




Person. 1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 2. 


3. 


Singular, — 


8, 


t; 


r, ris, 


tur; 


Plural, mus, 


tis. 


nt. 


mur, mini. 


ntur. 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
hi Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficientiv 
distinguished by the tenninations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

§ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually ybtir participles — ^two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

* See $U05 and 111. 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in urn is called the former supine ; that 
in w, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

<5> 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 

the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. . 

In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

^In the third, e short; 

In the fourth, t long. 

*^TE. Do, dare, to give, and sach of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

§ 150* A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verbal termination, 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amdbam, s.maverim, 
Bxndtus. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three speciah roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
fect participle, 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, ev, 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of ev and etu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu. See § 171. 

8» 
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^OTE. In the second and fourth conjaga.tionSy t and i before o are 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In Terbs 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root oflen 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the thirds is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See § 149. 

In the third coTijugation, the connecting vowel is generally c or t. In 
the second and fourtli conjugations, and in verbs in io of the third, a sec^ 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceara, u in capimU, &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel oflen disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in tiie parts derived from the 
first root. 

<5» 15 !• 1. From ihe first root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and futuje indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse^ constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
w, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb 5M»i, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in wm, and in, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb co, to go. 

■ 4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because . from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

<§> 152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* As tlie supine in um is wanting in most verbs^ the third root must oflen be 
mined from the perfect participle, or the fbture participle active. ^ 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained by the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugration, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmturf mug de- 
notes tliat the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ha denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amo- 
remlni, mini denotes tlie passive voice, plural number, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personnl ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus amemus and docemus nave the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present. Regar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive — regimus eiuier 
present or perfect indicative. 

<^ 153. r Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pre3. Indie Pres. htfin. Per/. Indie Fid. Part 
Sum, es'-se, ^ ,fu'-i, fu-ta'-rus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plnral. 

C 1. sum, / amy su'-mus, loe are, 

< 2. es, thou arty^ es'-tis, ye\ are, 

i a est, he is ; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, Jtpcw, e-ra'-mus, trc i^ere, 

2. e'-ras, thou wasty e-ra'-tis, ye were, 

3. e'-rat, he uhis ; e'-rant, they were. 

* In the second person singular in English, the plural form you is commonly use<i^ 
except in solemn discourse ; as, tu e«, you are. ^ 

t The plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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Future, shall, or will. 

1. e'-ro, / shcM be, er'-i-mus, we shall he, 

2. e'-ris, thou wUt he, er'-I-tis, ye unll be, 

3. e'-rit, he will be ; e'-nint, they will be. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

1. fu'-i, I have been, fu'-i-mus, we have been, 

2. fii-is'-ti, ihou hast been, fu-is'-tis, ye have been, 

3. fii'-it, he has been ; fu-e'-runt or -re, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-6-ram, I had been, fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been, 

2. fu'-6-ras, thou hadst been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ve had been, 

3. fii'-fi-rat, he had been ; fu'-fi-rant, they had been. 



Future Perfect, shall or will have. 

1. iii'-e-ro, I shall have been, fu-ei^-i-mus, we shall have be^ 

2. fu'-^ris, thou wUt have been, fu-eiZ-l-tis, ye unll have been, 
3 fu'-£-rit, he wiU have been ; fof-^TOit, they will have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can. 

1. sjm, I may he, si^-miis, we may he, 

2. sis, thou maust he, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, he may be ; sint, tJiey m4xy be. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

1. es^Hsem, I would he, es-se'-mus, we would he, 

2. es'-ses, thou wouldst he, es-se'-tis, ye would he, 

3. es'-set, he would be; cs'-sent, they would be. 

Perfect. 

1. fu'-^-nm, I may have been, fu-eiy-1-mus, we may have been, 

2. fu'-€-ris, th/m mmst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been, 

3. fu'-6-rit, he may have been ; f V-fi-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect might, could, would, or should have. 

1. fu-is'-sem, / umdd have been, fu-is-se'-mus, we would have bun, 

2. fu-is'-ses, thmi wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have been, 

3. fu-is'-set, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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^^- IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

3. es, or es'-to, ht them, es'-te, or es-td'-te, be yc, 

3L es^-to, Ift him be; sim'-to, let them be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PreseJit. es'-se, to be. 

Perfect* fu-is'-ae, to have been. 

Future, fu-ta'-rus es'-se, to be aboiU to be, 

PARTICIPLE. 
Future, fu-ta'-nis, about to be. 

Remarks, 

V 154« 1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
iised, and is now found in the compounds absejiSj prcBsens, and patens. 

2. The perfect fuif and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fuOf whence come also the participle futuniSj and an old subjunctive 
pxesent fuamffuaSffitat; , ,fuant. 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

Subj. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent. 

Inf.pres. fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from f iter em, 
&c., and/i/erc. Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse. 

4. Sienif sies, siety for sim, sis, sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escit for er it, escunt for erunt, und fuviriiit for fuSr int. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
but prosum ' has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 
e; as, 

Ind.pres. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
imperf. prod'-6-ram, prod'-e-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of jwtis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before s, is changed into 
s. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb i^ dropped, and f at the beginning of the second root. 
In eve ry other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever ii . is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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VERBS. ^FIRST CONJUGATION, ACTIVE. 




Pres. Inf, 
pos'-se, 



Perf, Ind. 
pot'-u*i, 



IcaUf or I am able. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres, pos'-sim, &c. 
Imperf, pos'-sem, &c. 
Perf, pot-u'-S-rim, &c. 
Plup. pot-u-is'-sem, &c. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. pos'-se. 
Perf. pot-u-is'-se. 

The following forms are ulso found ;^-^otes8im and possiem, &c., for 
possim, &c.; poiesse for posse; potestur for potest; and possitur for possU 



p J ^* P08 "BTini, pot'-es, pot'-est, 

J P.pos'-BQ-muSjpot-es'-tis, pos'-sunt. 
Invpeif. pot'-6-ram, &c. 
Fut. pot'-6-ro, &c. 

Perf, pot'-u-i, &c. 
Plup, pot-u'-6-ram, &c, 
FtU, perf, pot-u'-S-ro, &c. 



^155, FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



Prts. Ind. 
A'-mo, 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Inf, Perf, Ind. 
a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



Supine. 
a-ma^-tum 



Sing. 


a'-mo, 




I love, 




a'-mas, 




thoulovest, 




a'-mat, 




he loves ; 


Plur. 


a-raa'-mus, 




we love, 




a-ma'-tis, 




ye love, 




a'-mant, 




they love* 




Imperfect. 




Sing. 


a-ma'-bam, 




I was loving, 




a-ma'-bas, 




thou wast loving, 




a-ma'-bat, 




he was loving ; 


Plur 


am-a-ba'-mus, 




we were loving, 




am-a-ba'-tis, 




ye were loving. 




a-nia'-bant, 




they were loving. 




Future. 


shall, ot 


' will. 


Sing, 


a-ma'-bo, 




I shall love. 




a-maMiis, 




thou wilt love, 




a-ma'-bil, 




he will love ; 


Plur. 


a-mab'-T-mus, 




we shall love. 




a-mab'-i-tis, 




ye will love. 




a-ma'-bunt, 




they will love. 
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8ing. 



Flur. 



Perfect, loved, or have loved. 

a-ina'-v», I have hved, 

am-a-vis'-ti> thou hast loved, 

a-ma-vit, he has loved; 

a-mav'-i-mus, we have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

am-a-ve'-runt or -re, they have loved. 

Pluperfect. 



Plur 



a-mav-e-ram, 

a-mav'-e-ras, 

a-mav'-e-rat, 

am-a-ve-ra'-mu8, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-ro, 
a-mav'-e-ris, 
a-mav'-e-rit, 

Pilar, ara-a-ver'-i-mus, 
am-a-ver'-i-tis, 
a-mav'-e-rint, 



I had loved, 

tJiou hadst loved, 

he had loved; 

we had loved, 

ye had loved, 

they had loved. 

shall or toill have. 

I shall have loved, 
thou wilt have loved, 
he will have loved; 
we shall have loved, 
ye win have loved, 
they will have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Sing, 



Flur. 



Present. 

a-mem, 

a'-mes, 

a'-met, 

a-me'-mus, 

a-me'-tis, 

a'-ment, 



may, or can. 

I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 
we may love, 
ye may love, 
they may love. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wonldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Plur, a?n-a-re'-mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-ma'-rent, they would love. 
9 
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VERBS. FIRST CONJUGATION, ACTIVE. 




Perfect. 



Plur. 



a-mav-e-rim, 

a-mav'-e-ris, 

a-mav^-e-rit, 

am-a-ver'-i-mus, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rint, 



I may have loved, 
thou mayst have loved, 
he may have loved; 
we may have loved, 
ye may have loved, 
they may have loved. 



Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have* 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, I would have loved, • 

am-a-vis-ses, thou wouldst have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Plur. am-a-vis-se'-mus, we would have lovta, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love; 

Plur. a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-to, let them love. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 



Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, 
Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-se. 



to have loved. 

to be about to love 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, 
Future, am-a-tu'-rus, 



loving, 
about to lov9. 



GERUND, 



€r. a-man'-di, 

J), a-man'-do, 

Ac. a-nian'-dum, 

Ab. a-man'-do, 



of loving, 

to or for loving J 

loving, 

by loving. 



SUPINE. 
Former, a^ma'-tum, 



to love 
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$156. PASSIVE VOICE 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Indie, 
A'-mor, 



Pres, Infin, 



Perf. Part. 
a-ma'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



Plur. 



a'-mor, 

a-ma -ris or • 

a-ma'-tur, 

a-ma'-mur, 

a-raam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tur, 



re. 



Imperfect. 



^ng. a-ma'-bar, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, 
am-a-ba'-tur, 

Plur, am-a-ba'-mur, 
am-a-bam'-i-ni, 
am-a-ban'-tur. 



I am loved, 
thou art loved, 
he is loved; 
we are loved, 
ye are loved, 
they are loved. 



Twos loved, 
thou wast loved, 
he was loved; 
we were loved, 
ye were loved, 
they were loved. 



Plur. 



Future, shall or wiU be. 

a-ma'-bor, I shall he loved, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt he loved, 

a-mab'-i-tur, he will be loved; 

a-mab'-i-mur, we shall be loved, 

'am-a-bim'-i-ni, ye will he loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 



Plur. 



a-ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
a-ma-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, 
a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis^ 
a*ma'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re, 



I have been loved, 
thou hast been loved, 
he has been loved ; 
we have been loved, 
ye have been loved, 
they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu -e-ras, 
a-maMus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, 
P. a-ma -ti e-ra -mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
a-ma'-ti e-ra -tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
a-ma'-ti e-rant or fu'-e-rant, 



1 had been loved^ 
thou hadst been loved, 
he had been loved; 
we had been loved, 
ye had been loved, 
they had been loved. 



Future Perfect, shall have been. 



S, a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
a-ma'-tus e -ris or fu'-e-ris, 
a-ina-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, 

P. a-ina'-ti er -T-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
a-ma'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
a-ma'-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint, 



I shall have been loved, 
thou wilt have been loved, 
he will have been loved ; 
we shall have been loved, 
ye will have been loved, 
they will have been loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 
^ng. a-mer, 

a-me'-ris or -re, 

a-me'-tur, 
Plur. a-me'-mur, 

a-mem-i-ni, 

a-men'-tur, 



may or can be. 

I may be loved, 
thou mayst be loved, 
he may be loved ; 
we may be loved, 
ye may be loved, 
they may be loved. 



Imperfect, mighty could, wovM, or should b^. 

Sing, a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be love^^ 

am-a-reHur, he would be loved; 

Plur. am-a-re -mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they woidd be loved. 



Perfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus sim or fa'-e-rim, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, 
P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 

apina'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I may have been loved, 
thou mayst have been loved ^ 
he may have been loved; 
we may have been loved, 
ye may have been loved, 
they may have bekn loved 
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Pluperfect, mighty covMy wouMy or should have been. 



S. a-ma'-tus es -sera or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-roa'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, 

P. a-ma'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
arma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
arma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, 



I would have 
tliou wouldst have 
he would have 
we would have 
ye would have 
they would have ^ 



f5- 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Plur. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



he thou loved, 
let him he loved; 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Future, a-ma'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be loved, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus^ loved, or having been loved. 

Future, a-man'-dus, to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, 



to be loved. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are 
derived 



Ind. jrres, 

wiper/, 

fut. 

8uij. pres, 

- tfitperf, 
Intperat, 
Jhif.pres, 
J'art. pres. 

Jia. 

Gerund, 



Active, 

zmOf 

sxndbam, 

^mdbo, 

amem, 

amdrem, 

ama, 

amdr«, 

Bsnans, 

amandi. 



Passive. 

BXtiOTf 

amo^ar, 

Bxndbor, 

amer, 

amdrer, 

amdre, 

amdn'; 

amoiufitf. 



From the second root, 
amav, are derived 

Active. 
Ind. per/l amavi, 
— - plup. amav^rom, 
— -/trf. p«r/! amav?ro, 
SubJ. per/. smsLvirinif 
" pluv. amayissemf 

Inf. per/. ainavme, 

From the third root, 
In/. Jut. amatur2<« esse, 
Pari./vt. nmaturuf, 
— per/ amatoff. 

Form. Sup. amatUTii. Lot. Sup. 



From the third 
root, a?nato, are 

derived 

Passive. 
amatuf sum, &e. 
ainatu5 eram, dee. 
am&tu^ ero, &c. 
amatuj siin, dec. 
am^tuf essem, &cl 
amatuj esse, &e. 

amatumiri, 
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VXRBS.— -SECOND CONJUGATION. 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



r 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prc5. Ind, Mo'-ne-o, 

Prts. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 

Terf. Ind. mon'-u-i, 

Supine, mon'-i-tum. 



Pres. Ind, mo'-ne-or, 
Pres, Inf, mo-ne -ri, 
Perf, Part. mon'-I-tufl. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



1 advise. 

Sing, mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Plur. mo-ne -mus, 
mo-ne'-tis, 
mo'-nent. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mcy-ne-or, 

mo-ne -ris or -re, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur. mo-ne -mur, 
mo-nem'-i-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



I was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba -mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-ne-bant. 



Imperfect. 



/ was advised. 

S. mo-ne -bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-lur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-bau'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or unU advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bo, 

mo-ne'-bis, 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P, mo-neb'-i-mus, 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne'-bunt. 



I shaU or will be advitedm 

S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-e-ris or -re 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mur, 

mon-e-bim-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 



V£B8S. 6ECOM]> CONJUOATIOK. 
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A.OTIVE. 



PASSIV£. 



Perfect. 



I^vtsed, or have advUed* 
8. mon-u-i, 
mon-u-is'-ti, 
mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-Ru^-i-mHS, 
mon-u-is'-tis, 
mon-u-e'-runt er -re. 



1 was or haw betn aivutd. 

8. mon -i-tus sum or fa -i, 
mon'-i-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon -i-(us est or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-i-ti stt'-mus or fu'4-mu8y 
mon'-i-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
mon -i-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 



J had advised. 

8, mo-nu'-e-rara, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-raat. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

8, mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
mon -i-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-j^'-mus, 
mon'-i-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tib, 
mon'-I-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 



''I shall have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-I-tis, 
mo-nu'-^-rint. 



IshaU have been advised. 

8. mon'-i-tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon -i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon -I-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti er'-i-musorfu-er^-I-mu8, 
mon'-i-ti er'nf-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt«r fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I may or can advise. 

8. mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-muSy 
mo-ne-a'-tis, 
mo'-ne-ant 



I may or can be admsed. 

8, mo'-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-T-niy 

mo-ne-an'-tur. 
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TEBBS. ^SECONB CONJUGATION. 




TIVE. 



Imperfect. 



PASSIVE. 



hiy couldy wouldy 
should advise. 
S. mo-iie'-rem, 
mo-ne-res, 
mo-ne'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mu8, 
mon-e-re-tis, 
mo-ne'-rent. 

I may have advised. 

S, mo-nu'-e-rim, 

mo-nu'-e-ris, 

mo-nu'-e-rit ; 
P. mou-u-er'-i-mus, 

mon-u-er'-i-tis, 

mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Jmight, could, would, or 
should have advised. 
S. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 
P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
mon-u-is-se-tis, 
mon-u-is-sent. 



or I might, could, would, or 
should be advised. 
S, mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-^e'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mur, 
mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ren-tur. 

Perfect. 

/ may have been advised. 

S, mon'-i-(us sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-jf-tus sis or fii -e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i"mu8, 
mon -i-ti si -tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'-i-ti siat or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
mon'-i-tuH es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
mon -i-tus es'-set or fu-is -set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
moQ'-i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-iis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

S. mo-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 
S mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tory 

mo-ne -tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-T-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 
Perf. mon-u-is'-se, to have ad" 

vised. 
F\it. mon-i-tu'-rus eaf-se, to be 

about to advise. 



Pres. mo-ne'-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mon'-i-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been culvised. 
Fut. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 



F£BBS.- 



CHIRD CONJUCtATIOSr. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres, mo'-nens, advising. 
Put. mon-i-tu-rus, about to 
advise. 



Perf. mon'-T-tus, adoistd. 
Put. mo-nen'-dus^ to Ae ad* 
vised. 



GERUND. 
G. m(Mien'-di, ef advising , 
D, mo-nen'-do, &c. 
Ac, mo-nen-duniy 
Ab, mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon -i-tum, to advise, \ Latter, mon'-i-tu^ to he advised. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, mon, ore 
derived, 



fnd. pres. 
imperf, 

fut, 

8uh}. pres, 
- — imperf, 
Imperat. 
inf. pres. 
Part, pres, 

fut. 

Gerund, 



Active, 

jaoneOf 

monibamf 

monibOf 

moneamj 

monirem, 

mou«y 

Tuonere, 

TBOuenSf 

moaendu 



Passive, 

moneor, 

monib€ar, 

laoniifOTf 

mone«r, 

moairer, 

monirCf 

VAoniri, 



Ffom the ihird root, 

numltUy are 

derived, 

Passive. 

roonltux sum, Slc 



From the second 

root, monUf are 

derived, 

Active, 
Ifid, perf moiiut, 

— plup, mouu^ram, raonftiu eram. See. 
f ut, perf, moim^ro, moiiltux en>, ice. 

Subf. perf moituf ri/Hf mouUus siin. Sec 
■ piup, inotiui«M7A, moiiltu« es^ein, Sec, 

Inf. perf, moviwisse, raooiUtf eas/e^ Stc 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut, moiiiturux esse, monlUu* iri, 
rari.fkA. mouituntf, 

Pct/. 

Form, Sup, monlUim. X«L <Sig>. 



^ 168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 
Pres, Inf. reg'-e-re, 
Perf. Ind. rex'-i, 
Si/ppine. rec'-tura. 



Pres, Ind. rt'-gof, 
Pres, Inf. rc'-gi, 
Perf. Part, rec'-^oft. 



INDICAliVE MOOD. 

Present. 
IruU. lamruUd. 

Sing, re'-go, Sing, re'-gor, 

re'-gis, reg'-e-riB or -w, 

re'-git ; reg'-T-twr ; 

Pbir. reg'-T-mus, Plur. reg'-4-mur, 
reg'-i-tis, re-gim'-inaJ, 

re'-gunt. re-gun'Htuj. 
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VEBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



STIVE. 

r was ruling. 

rc-ge'-bas, 
re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 
reg-e-baf-tis, 
re-ge'-bant. 

JshaU or will rule. 
S. re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge -raus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent. 

I ruled or have ruled. 

S. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex -it ; 
P. rex'-!-mus, 

rex-is'-iis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

S, rcx'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-e-rant. 



PASSIVE!. 
Imperfect. 

I was ruled. 
8. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-murj 
reg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur.' 

Future. 

I shall or vnll be ruled 
S, re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 
re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem-i-ni, 
re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled. 

S, rec'-tus sum or fu -i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec -ti su'-mus or fu -i-mus, 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re* 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 
S, rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, . 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 
P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra -mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



I shall have ruled. 
S. rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rex'-e-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-i-mus, 

rex-er'-i-tis, 

rex'-6-rint. 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruded. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti e' -runt or fu'-e-rint. 



VERBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can rule. 
S, re'-gam, 

re'-gas, 

re'.gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re^-gant. 



I may or can he ruled* 

S. re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-T-ni, 

re-gan'-tur. 



J mighty could, wouldy or 

should rule. 

S, reg'-e-rem, 

reg-e-res, 

reg'-e-ret ; 

P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg'-e-rent. 



Imperfect. 

I might, could, wouldy or 
should be ruled. 

8, reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-re'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-re -mur, 
reg-e-rem'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have ruled. 

S. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex -e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-i-raus, 
rex-er'-i-tis, 
rex'-S-rint 



I might, could, would, or 
should have ruled. 
S. rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set ; 
P. rex-is-se'-mos, 

rex-is-se'-tisy 

rex-is'-sent 



Perfect, 

I may have been ruled. 
S. rec'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 
P. rec'-ti si'-raus or fu-er'-I-mua, 
rec'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fa'-e-rint 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 

have been ruled. 
8. rec^-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
- rec -tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 
P. rec'-ti es-se'-rous or fu-is-se'-miis, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-i»-se'-tisy 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 



108 VEBBS. THIBD CONJUGATION 

LCTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



rule thou, 
S. re'-ge, or reg'-i-to, 

rcg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-I-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-gun'-to. 



be thou ruled. 

S. reg'-e-re, or reg-I-tory 

reg'-t-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



Pres. reg'-e-re, to rule, 
PerJ. rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Fut, rec-tu'-rus es'-se^ to he 
about to rule. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. re'-gi, to he ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, re'-gens, ruling. I Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 

Put. rec-tu'-rus, tdwut to rule. 1 Put. re-gen'-dus, to be ruled., 

GERUND. 

O, re-gen^-di, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do, &e. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum^ 
Ah. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
F&rmer. ree'-tam, to rule. | Latter, rec'-tu^ to he ruled* 

Formation op the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg, lure 
derived) 



Jyiu. pT69» 

— — imperf. 
— fut, 
Bubj.pre9, 
— — invperf, 
Jmperat. 

JrarLprt9, 



Active, 
iBgfbamf 

tegirem, 

ngire, 
regetts, 

fegemH, 



Passive. 

regar, 

reg^boTf 

tegar, 

regar, 

regfrer, 

regire, 



From the second root, From the third 

rexy are deriTed, root, rectu, are 
derived, 
Jicthoe. Passive, 

hid. perf. rexi, r%t\xts sum, fee. 

-— pLup. rexircan, /ectu* eram, dee. 

— fnt. per/, rexfro, rectus ero, Sec. 
SubJ. perf, rex^rimf reeto* sim, &c. 

— pfup. rexissemf rectu« es^cm, dec. 
/re/*, per/, raxisse, rectus esse, &e. 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. reeiurus esse, rectum irl, 
Part. /ut. recturus, 

per/. lectwr. 

Form. 8i^. rectum. ■ Lai, Stqt. reetn. 



\ 



VEBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 109 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



^159. 

Pres. Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres. Inf. cap'-e-re, 
Perf. Ittd, ce'-pi, 
Supine. cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to he 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-T-nms, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-on'-tur. 



Imperfect 



ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 
. ca-pi-e-ba-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant 



S. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -w, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam^-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban^*tur. 



Future, 



ca'-pi-am, 

ca'-pi-es, 

ca'-pi-et ; 

ca-pi-e-mus, 

ca-pi-e'-tis, 

ca^-pi-ent. 



ca'-pi-ar, 
ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e'-tur ; 
ca-pi-e'-mur, 
ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf ce'-pi. 
Phtp. cep'-e-rara. 
JF^^perf. cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf . cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-^ram 
Put. perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro* 



110 VERBS. ^THIKD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



^8, ca'-pi-am 
ca-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a -ris w -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S. cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-rous, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 

Perf, cep'-e-rim. 
Phip. ce-pis'-sem. 



8. cap-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf. cap'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is^-sem. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap'-i-to, 

cap'-T-to ; 
P. cap'-T-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

8. cap'-e-re, or cap/-i-tor, 

cap'-T-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



Pres* cap'-e-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
I\it cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, ca'-pi. 

Perf cap'-tus es'-se or fu-is - 

Put. cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. ca'-pi-ens. I Perf cap'-tas. 

JFW. cap-tii'-rus. | Put. ca-pi-en'-dus. 

GERUND. 
O. ca-pi;en'-diy &c. | 

SUPINES. 
JPifrmer. cap'-tum. | Latter, cap'-tu 



VEBBS. — FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVB. PASSIVE. 



Ill 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf. au-di -re, 
Perf, Ind, au-di'-vi, 
Supine. aa-dF-tum. 



Prts, Ind. au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf. au-di -ri, 
Perf. Pari, au-di -tus. 



^ 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I hear. 

8. au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-dr-muSy 
au-di'-lis, 
au'-di-unt 



/ am heard, 
S. au'-di-or, 

au-di'-ris or -re, 

au-dr-tur ; 
P. au-dr-mur, 

au-dim'-l-Riy 

att-di-un'-tiir. 



I was hearing. 

8. an-di-e'-baniy 

au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 
P. au-di-e-ba'-muSy 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant 



Imperfect. 

I was heard. 

8, an-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-b&'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-f-niy 
aa-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



JshcM or win hear. 
8. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mu8, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au^-di-ent. 



I shall or wUl he heard. 
8. au-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em'-i-ni, 
au-di-en'-tur. 
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VttCHS. ^rOTTRTH CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



^I heard or have heard. 

S, au-dF-vi, 

au-di-vis'-tiy 

au-dr-vit ; 
P. au-div'-T-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

au-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



I had heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-div -e-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra^-tisy 
au-div^-e-rant. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I shall have heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'*e-ris» 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver -i-mus, 
au-di-verM-tiSy 
au-div'-e-rint 



I have been or was heard. 

S. au-di'-tufl sum or fu -i, 
au-dr-tus es or fu-is -ti, 
au-dr-tus est or fu -it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-l-mus, 
au-dF-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tisy 
au-dt^-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
au-dF-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras^ 
au-dr-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. au-dr-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mu»^ 
au-di'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-dF-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

S. auHii'-tus e'-ro or fu'-S-ro, 
au-dr-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di -tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti er'-I-mus or fu-er'-i-imis^ 
au-dr-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-runt or fu'-S-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present* 



I may or can hear. 

S. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-as, 

au'-di-at ; 
P. au-di-a'-muSy 

au-di-a'-tis^ 

au'-di-ant. 



I may or can be heard. 
S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re^ 

au-di-&'-tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-i-ni^ 

ai^i«an'-tur. 



VEBBS. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Imperfect. 



I ndght^ cotild, would, or 
should hear. 
S, au-di'-rem, 
au-di'-res, 
au-dr-ret ; 
P. au-di-re -mus, 
au-di-re-tis, 
au-di-renU 



I might, covJd, wotUd^ or 
should be heard. 
S. au-di'-rer, 
' au-di-re'-ris or -re, 
au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 
au-di-rem'-i-niy 
au-di-ren'-tiur. 



Imay have heard. 

8. au-div'-e-rim, 
aii-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

J may have been heard. 

S, au-di'-tas sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-di'-tu8 sis or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tas sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-miiSy 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
au-dl'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I might, could, would, 
or should have heard, 
S. au-di-vis'-sem^ 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-visHBe'-mus^ 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis-seot. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-dr -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-dr-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-miu, 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
ai>-dl'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 


be thou heard. i 


S. au'-di, or au-di'-to, 

au-di'-to J 
P. au-dr-te, or au-di-to'-te^ 

au-di-un'-to. 
10 • 


S. au-dj'-re, or au-di'-tor, 

au-dr-lor ; 
P. au-rdim'-T-ni, ^ y 

au-di-un'-tor. ^/^ 
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^ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 



have 



Pres, au-di'-re, to hear. 
Perf. au-di-vis'Hse, to 

heard. 
Put au-di-tu'-rus es'-se, to he 

about to hear. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. aa-di'-ri, to he heard. 
Perf, ao-di'-tus e6'«-se or fu is^* 

se, to have been heard* 
Put au-di'-tum i'*ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pre5. au'-di-ens, hearing, \J^^- au-dl'-tus, heard. 

Put. aanii-tu'-rus, cibofuJttohMar\Put. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 



GERUND. 

O. au^di-en'-di, of hearing t 
D. au-di-en'-do^ &c. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en'-dou 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. aa-di'-tum, to hear, \ Latter, a^-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



Tnaa the first root, aui, are 
derived, 



Jnd.jpret. 
•— tmptrf. 

- — unperf. 
Jmperat. 
Inf. pres. 
Part. pre$. 
fid. 



.activ€. Paaswt. 
audu>; audior, 
wxdUbamf audt^^ar, 
audttim, audiar, 
audiam, BudtoTy 
audir«fn, audirer, 
audty audire, 

audfr«, audiri, 
audteytf, 

audiemftw. 
wxdiendi. 



From the third 

root, atLdUu^ are 

derived. 

Passive. 

andltuf sum, &e. 



From the second root, 
audhf are derived, 

Active. 
Ind. per/. audivt, 

— — plup, audi v^ram, audituf eram. See. 

— ■ fut. per/, audiv^ro, audltux ero, olc, 

8ubf. per/. audtvifrtm, auditu« sim, &c. 

— jdup. audivuMin, audiuu essem, dee. 
It/, per/ au&ivisse. audltut esse, ^c. 

From the third root, 
Inf./ut. auditurtu esse, auditmn in, 
Part./ia. auditurtw, 

perf. audltut. 

Form. Shtp. aadltum. Lot. 8tqt. audltn. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

^161* Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometiraes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. / admire^ &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-bar, &c. / wcis admiring. 

Fut. mi-ra'-bor, / shail admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had admired. 

Fut. perf. mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. I may admire^ &c. 

/mpcr/l mi-ra'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, / may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'Hsem^ I would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra^-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu -rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

, Fut. pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-ra'-tum^ to admire. — Latter, mi-ra'-tu^ to be admired 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 

Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

^ ^162* 1. A few words in the present subjunctiye of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im; as, tdim for ei2ant, 
dmm for f/em (from an old form dvjo)^ credtUm a.ndjterdmm for credam ana 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in sim and veZtm, from 
sum and volo, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and tW, for iebam and 
i€bary and the future in ibo and ibovj for iam and tar; as, vtstibam^ larglbar, 
for vestUbanif largUhar ; sciho, opperibor, for seiam, opperiar. 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dico,dtico, facto fUndferOf are usually written die, 
due, fac, and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds oTfado which change a into i. Scio has not set, but scito. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mlno in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; as, 
f amino for fare, progrediminor for progredimini, 

6. The syllable er was often addec to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ; as, amarier for ajodri, dicier for did. 

y^f the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

"f/YfYien the second root ends in v, a contraction often occurs in the 
t^ses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by s, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audtssem for audivissem, amAsti for ama\\sti^ 
impUrunt for impley^runt, ndram and n^^^^efor novSram and novisse. 

When the second root ends in iv, v alone is often 'omitted ; as, audiiro 
for audivSro ; audiisse for audimsse. 

When this root ends in s or x, the syllables is, tss, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, evasH 
forevasiati, extinzti for extinzisti, divisse for divisiBse; extinxem for extinx- 
issem, surrexe for surrexisse ; accestis for a^essisds, justi for jusaaH. So 
faxem for (facsisaem,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the fonn in 
ere is less common than that in erunt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in x, and frequently when it ends m s, only o and im 
are added; as, jusso, dixis. F, at the end of the root, is changed into «; 
as, leva^so, loeassim* (J, at the end of the root^ is changed into esso; as, 
habesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
capso, faxo (Jacso),faxim (Jacsim). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. . , 
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10. A future infinitiye in sire is also sometimes found, which is fonoed 
by addingr that termination to the second root, changing, as before, r into s; 
as, impetrastire for impetratitrus esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in «m, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The uart called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, oe considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in botli num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtus, -a, -«m, est ; amdti, -<e, -a, surU, &c. 

Fut, fuiram^ fuirim, and fuissemj are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so oflen as sum, iSkc., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
am&tus, -a, -um, esse or fuisse ; amdtum, -am, -um, esse or fitisse ; amdti, -«, 
-a, esse or fuisse; amOtos, -as, -a, esse or fitisse; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with essej axe sometimes used 
as indeclinable ; as, cohortes ad me missum fiuias. Cio. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14. The participle in rti5, joined to the tenses of the Terb sum^ 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic corrugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, lam about to love. 

amaturus eram, I was about to love. 

amaturus ero, I shaR be about to love. 

amaturus fui, I was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem^ I would have been aboitt to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. 
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FulLro is not found joined with the participle in rus, 

15. The participle in dus^ with the verb 5tim, expresses ntces- 
sity or ^propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



A 



Participles. 

6. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually only the 
'participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are aduUus, cessdtus, damatus, coaUttts, conr 
cretusj defectuSf defiagraJhis^ emerstiSy erratuSf interUus, olUus, occasus, pla- 
(Situs f redunddtus, regjiatuSf requUtuSf sudatusj suetus, triumphdiuSf tduldtus, 
vigildtus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — ccEndtuSy having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransus, having dmed ; and sometimes juratus^ having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, domuenduSf 
errafiduSf regnandus, mgitandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 

For the active meaning of ostis and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus libertdtem, having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdUj libertjr having been obtained. 

So abominatus, comitatuSy commentdtus, complexuSf confessus, contestdtuSf 
detestdtuSf digndtus, dimensuSf emensus, ementUuSy emeritus j expertuSf exse^ 
crdtus, ifUerpretdtuSf largltus, machindtus, meditatus, mercdtua, metdtus, 
oblitus, orsus, p<ictus, partituSf perfunctuSj poUicHtuSf testdtus, venerdtuSf 
tdtus. 

13. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the siffniiication of the 
active voice ;^ as, gavisus, having rejoiced. (See in lists!) 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefaSf ausoque potiti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 
futHrus. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in uTiduSj especially when i precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes ujidi, &c. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with »«, sig- 
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nifying notf whose verbs do not admit of such composition ; they thns be- 
come adjectives ; as, inscieiu, ignorant ', imparcUuSf unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amansy loving ; amantiorj aman 
tissimus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prafectus, a 
commander. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtuSf UuSf and iUus, are yet adjectives ; as, dUUus^ winged * 
tumtus^ turreted, &jc. See § 128, 7. 



General Rules of Conjugation. 

^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, /o- 
cto, factum ; habeo^ habitum. 

2. The connecting vowel is oilen omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into ti. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, curro, 
cucurri ; fallo^fefelli ; cano, cecini ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafler. See §§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
auditum; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see ^ 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, dc" 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or «, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, habeo, habui, habitum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro* 
hibitum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but sometimes changes e into t, and the third root has e; as, 
facto, feci, factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, temti, 
tentum ; retineo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The compounds of eadOf aeo^ frango, pango, and ttuigo, retain 
m, and those of aalio retain u, in the uiira root. 

£ic. 4. Compounds of pario, and some of da and cubo, are of diffexent 
conjujrations from their simple verbs. 

A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 
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J In 



FIRST CONJUGATION, 



^ 164i In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amavt, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence.\ 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, X\)fiie verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) alter the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dxis, and the supines in um and ic 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., tf ., m., and v. 
Abundoj for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dtLs; but it has a present participle, and a participle m rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When V. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



•Abundo, r. to overflow. 

Accaso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to delineate. 

Edifice, r. d. to buUd. 

^quo, r. d. to level. 

^stimo, r. d. to value. 

*Ambalo, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to caU. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

•tAusculto, to listen. 

*t Autamo, to suppose. 

tBosio, — , d. to kiss. 

"Bello, m. r. d. to toage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

^Boo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tCfBCO, to blind. 

tCffilo, to carve. 

tCalceo, d. to shoe. 

•tCalcitro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to sieze. 

tCastigo, m. d.to chaS' 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shotd. 

Cogito, d. to think. 

Comp&ro, d. to compare, 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

ConsidSro, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum. 

concriSmo, r. 
f Creo, r. d. to create. 
Crucio, d. to tarmsni. 
Culpo, r. d. to Uame. 
tCuneo, d. to wedge. 
Curo, r. d. to care. 
Damno, m. r. d. to eon 



Decdro, d. to adorn. 
*tDelineo, to delineate. 
Desid^ro, t. d. to do- 

sire. 
Destine, d. to design. 
Dice, m. r. d. to dedi 

cote. 
Dicto, to dictate. 
tDolo, to hew. 
Dono, r. d. to bestow. 
DupUco, r. d. to doubU. 
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Duro, r. to harden. 
\ EfBgio, to portray, 
Equito, to ride, 
t£nucleo, to explain, 
£rro, to toander. 
£xistimo,u.r.d. to think, 
Expldro, m. d. to search, 
ExQio, m. r. to be ban' 

ished, 
Fabrico, d. to frame. 
iFatigo, r. d. to weary, 
Festino, r. to hasten. 
Firmo/.d.to strengthen, 
FlagIto,m.d. to d^uind, 
*Flagro. r. to be on fire, 

conflagro, r. 

deflagru. 
Flo, d. to blow, 
Formo, r. d. to form, 
Foro, d. to bore. 
tFrsBno, to bridle, 
tFraudo, d. to defraud, 
tFrio, — , to crumble. 
Fugo, r. d. to put to 

flight. 
tFundo, r. to found. 
tFurio, — , to madden. 
f Galeo, — , to put on a 

helmet. 
Gesto, d. to bear. 
Glacio, — , to congeal. 
Gravo, d. to weigh 

down. 
Gusto, d. to taste. 
Habito, m. d. to dtoell, 
*Halo, — , to breathe. 
HiSmo. m. to winter. 
*Hio, d. to gape. 
tHumo, r. a. to bury. 
Jacto, r. d. to throto. 
Igndro, r. d. to be igno- 

rant. 
Xmp^ro, r. d. to com- 
mand. 
timpetro, r. d. to obtain. 
Inchoo, r. to begin. 
tindago, r. d. to trace 

out. 
Indico, m. r. d. to show. 
tinebrio, — , to inebri' 

ate. 
Initio, to initiate, 
Inqutno, to pollute, 
Instauro, d. to renew, 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to incite. 
lititOf r. d. to irritate. 
11 



Itfiro, u. d. to i2o again 
Judico. r. d. to judge, 
Jugo, i, to couple. 
Jugalo, m. d. to butcher, 
Juro, d. to swear. 
LabOro, r. d. to labor, 
Lac^ro, d. to tear, 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher, 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to liglden. 
Libera, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Liffo, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to melt, 
Lito, to avpease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustra, d. to survey. 
Luzurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
MacQlo, to stain. 
Mando,r.dlo eomnuuud. 
MandQco, to chew, 
•Mano, to fiow. 
MatQro, d. to ripen. 
M^mdro, u. d. to teU, 
•Meo, to go. 
•MiffTOjU. r. d. to depart. 
*Minto, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
tMinio, d. to paint red, 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MitTgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstra, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Narra, r. d. to tdl. 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNaylgo, r. d. to sail, 
Navo, r. d. to perform, 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomino, r. d. to nam^. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
NuncQpo, r. d. to nam^, 
Nuntio, m. r. to teU, 

renuntio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech 
Obtrunco, r. to kill, 
Onfiro, r. d. to load 



Opto, d. to toish, 
tOrbo, r. to deprive, 
Orno, r. d. to adorn 
Oro, ni. r. d. to beg, 
Faco, d. to subdue, 
Paro, r. d. to prepare, 
Fatro, r. d. to perform. 
•Pecco, r. d. to sin, 
tPio, d. to propitiate, 
Placo, r. d. to appease. 
Flora, m. d. to bewail. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carru 
PostQlo, m. r. d. to ae- 

mand. 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Prabo, m. u. r. d. to op- 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profligo, d. to rout. 
Propgro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropino. to drink to. 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Puffno, r. d. to fight. 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse, 
Puto, d. to think. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emU rays. 
Rapto, d. to drag, 
RecupSro, m. r. d. to 

recover, 
Recoso, r. d. to refuse 
Redundo, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to rule. 
tRepudio, r. d. to reject, 
Resgro, d. to unlock, 
*tRetalio, — , to retaU- 

ate. 
Rigo, to water, 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ojA;. 
Roto, to toAirZ. 
Sacrifico,m.to saeryice 
Sacra, d. to consecrate, 
tSagino, d. to fatten, 
Salto, r. to dance. 
Salato, m. r. d. to fitZuto 
Sano, r. d. to heal, 
Satio, to satiate, 
tSataro, to ^. 
Saucio, d. to wouiui. 
*Secundo, to prosper. 
Sedo, m. d. to allay. 
Servo, r. d. to kup, 
•tSibllo, to Aw* 
Sicco, d. to <2ry. 
Signo, r. d. to Tiuirft 9itf. 

assigno, m. 
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Simdlo, T.d. to pretend. 

Socio, d. to associate, 

*Somiiio, to dream. 

Specto, m. r. d. to be- 
hold. 

Spero, r. d.toh/ope. 

*Spiro, to breathe. 
conspire, 
ezspiro, r. 
Bu^plro, d. 

SpoliOy m. d. to rob. 

Spumo, to foam. 

Stillo, to drop. 

StimQlo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 

SudOy to sweat. 

SufTdco, to strangle. 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

SupSro, r. d. to over- 
come. 

Suppedito, to afford. 



*SappIIco, m. to rap- 
plicate. 

*Susurro, to uihisper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Tazo, d. to rate. 

Temfiro, d. to defile. 

Tempfiro, r. d. to tem- 
per. 
obtempgroy r. to obey. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Termino, r. d. to limit. 

TitQbo, to stagger. 

Tolero, u. r. a. to bear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

*tTripudio, to dance. 

Triumpho, r. to tri- 
umph. 



*Vap<ilo, m. d. to be 

beaten. 
Vario, to diversify. 
Vasto, d. to lay loaste. 
Velllco, to pluck. 
VerbSro, r. d. to beat. 
•Vestiffo, to search fqr 
Vezo, a. to tease. 
Vibro, d. to brandish. 
VigTlo, d. to watch. 
Vi6lo, m. r. d. to vii 

late. 
Vitio, d. to viHate. 
Vito, u. d. to shun. 
UlQlo,toAoio2. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to caU. 
•Volo, tofiy. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 
VulnSro, d. to wound. 



Trucldo. r. d. to /«tt. 
Turbo, a. to disturb. 
*yaco, to be at leisure. 

^ 165. [ The following verbs of the first conjugation ara 
irregular or defective in their second and third rooisj^af.^^^ 



*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. 
•aiscrfipo, -ui or -avi. 
incrSpo, -ui or -avi, -Itum. or alum, 
*1percr6po, — . 
•trecrgpo, — . 
*Cubo, cubui, cubltum (sup.), to re- 
cline. 
incabo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cubo which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
Do, dedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, doinui, domltum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or firieatum, 
d. to rub. 
confrico, — , -atum. 
infrico, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvata- 
rus, to help. 
So adjavo, -jtlvi, -jatum, m. r. d. 
•Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tum ; (sup.) lautum or lava- 
tum, lavatQrua, d. to wash. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation, 
•Mice, micui, to glitter. 



dimico, -avi or -ui, r. (-atanis). 
*emico, -ui, r. (-atOrus). 
*intermIco, — . 
*promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
tokiU. 
engco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
tinternSco, — , -atum. 
•tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plicatum, to fold. 
duplTco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplTco and replico have -avi, 

-atum. 
•supplico, -avi, m. r. 
appUco, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-itum, -itorus. So implico. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 
-itum,.r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. d. to drink. 
teputo, -avi, -um. 
•perpoto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, secatHruB, d. 
to cut. 
^circumsSco, — . 
'intersSco, — , d. 
*pers6co, -ui 

pi'SBsfico, -ui, -turn or -fttmn. 8» 
resdco, d. 
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*Sono, sonui, -atarus, d. to sound. 
*consdno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

prfB-sono. 
*res6no, -avi. 
*assdno, — . So circumsSno and 

dissdno. 
*^Sto, Bteti, statarus, to stand. 

*ante8to, -stSti. So circumsto, 

intersto, supersto. 
*consto, -stlti, -statarus. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*prffiato, -Btiti, -statarus, d. 

*adsto, -stiti, -stitarus. 

*prosto, -stiti. So resto. 

*disto, — . So substo. 
*Toiio, tonui, to thunder. So cir- 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ur, -Uum. 

intdno, -ui, -atum. 

*ret6no, — . 
Veto, vetuijor SiyiivetiivLmfto forbid. 



^ 166-( All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, ^^ 



Abomlnor, d. to abhor. 

Adolor, .d. to flatter. 

MmSdor, d. to rival. 

*Apricor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspemor, d. ^. to de- 
spise. 

Aucapor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Auxilior, p. to help. 

Aversor, a. to dislike. 

Calumnior, to calumrd' 
ate. 

Causor, to alUge. 

*Comi88or, m. to revel. 

Comitor, p. to accom^ 
pany. 

Concionor^to harangue. 

*Confabalor, m. to dis- 
course. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConsplcor, to see. 

Contemplor, d. p. to 
view. 

Crimlnor, m. p. to 
blame. 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 

DeprScor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate. 

•tDigladior, to fence. 

Dignur, d. p. to think 
worthy. 

Domlnor, to rule. 

Epalor, r. d. to feast. 

*Famalor, m. to wait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to 
speak. See § 183, 6. 

f Ferior, r. to keep holi" 



*Frunientor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

GratQlor, m.d. to con- 
gratulate. 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imltor, u. r. d. to imi' 
tate. 

Indi^nor, d. to disdain. 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to nursue. 

Insidior, r.d. to lie in 
wait. 

Jacalor, p. to dart. 

Jocor, to jest. 

Lffitor, r. d. p. to rejoice. 

Liamentor, a. p. to be- 
wail. 

*tLi^or, m. to gather 

Luctor, d. to wrestle. 

Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. 

Medltor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 

MisSror, d. to pity. 

Modgror, u. d. to rule. 

Modalor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate. 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow. 

Negotior, r. to traffic. 

•tNugor, to trifle. 

Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

OpSror, to work, 

Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 

OpitCllor, m. to help. 



Opsdnor, m. to cater. 
tOtior, to beat leisure. 
PabCLlor, m. d. to graze. 
Falor, to wander. 
Fercontor,m. to inquire. 
PericIItor, d. p. to try. 
tPiscor, m. to fish. 
Popiilor, r. d. pC to lay 

waste. 
PrsBdor, m. to plunder. 
Proelior, to fight. 
Frecor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray. 
Recordor, d. to remefotf 

ber. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rizor, to scold. 
*RustTcor, to Uve in the 

country. 
Sciscltor, m. p. to in- 

^re. 
*Scitor, m. to ask. 
Scrutor, p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort. 
Spatior, to walk about. 
Specttlor, m. r. d. to 

view. 
tStipQloi; p. to stipu' 

late. 
tSuayior, d. to kiss. 
Suspicor, to suspect. 
Testor, d. p. to witness. 

So detestor. 
Tutor, d. to defend. 
Vagor, to wander. 
VenSror, d. p. to tooT' 

ship. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed. 
Vociffiror, to baud. 
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ECOND CONJUGATION. 



^ 167« Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and efti, commonly end in 
u and itu; as, moneo, monuz, monitu;?!. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



*Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

*0\eo, to smeU. 

•Pttlleo, to be wde. 

*Parco, m. r. d. to obey. 

*Pateo, to he open. 

Flaceo, to please. 

*Polleo, — , to be able. 

*Puteo, to he nauseous. 

*Putreo, to he putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to flitter. 

•Riffeo, to he stiff. 

*Rubeo, to he red. 

*Scateo, — f to overflow, 

*Sileo, d. to he silent. 

•Sordeo, to be filthy. 

*Splendeo, — , to shine. 

*Squaleo, to he foul. 

*Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to he amazed. 

Taceo, r. d.tohe silent. 

*Tepeo, to be tearm. 

Teneo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to deter. 
fabsteneo, to deter. 
f conterreo, ^ to 
tezterreo, yfiigkt' 
fperterreo, ) en. 

•Timeo, d. to fear. 

*Torpeo, to he torpid. 

*Tumeo, to swea. 

*Valeo, r. to be able. 

* Vegeo, — , to he strong, 

•Vieo, — , to hind. 

•Vigeo, to be strong: 

*Vireo, to be green. 
•Nigreo, to he black. *Uveo, — , to he moist. 

^ 168c The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond con/ugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and ttu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and etu. 



NoTB^''^Some verbs of this con|ugation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the third 
eonjugatioiii 



*Aceo, to he sour. 
•Albeo, — , to be white. 
Areeo, d. to drive away. 

coerceo^ d. to re- 
strain. 

ezerceo, d. to ezer- 
cise. 
•Areo, to he dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to he warm. 
*Calleo, — , to be hard. 

*percaIleo, to he 
hardened. 
*Ca]veo, — , to be hold. 
*Candeo, to be white. 
*Caneo, to he hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn. 
*Clareo, to he bright. 
*Clueo, — , to befimous. 
*Denseo, — , to thicken. 
*Diribeo, — , to distri^ 

bute. 
♦Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
*£geo, r. to want. 
*£mineo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to wither. 
*Flaveo, — /o be yellow. 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
•FcBteo, — , to be fetid. 
"Frigeo, — , to he cold. 
•Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
stroxn. 



inhibeo, d. to kinder. 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tposthabeo, to post- 
pone. 

pnebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
*Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
•Horreo, d. to be rou^k. 
•Humeo, — , to be moist. 
*Jaceo, r. to lie. 
*Lact6o, — , to suck. 
*Liangueo, to languisk. 
*iiateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to he valued. 
*iiiveo, — , to be Hvid. 
*Maceo, — , to he lean. 
*Madeo, to he wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, to de- 
serve. 

tdemereo; d. to earn. 

temereo, to merit. 

*f permereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve. 
•Moereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to toam. 

prsmoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
•Muceo, — , to be 
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Aboleo, -evi, -¥tura, r. d. to efface, 
*Algeo, alsi, to be cold. 
Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to bum. 
Audeo, ausus sum, r. d to dare. 
Augeo, auzi, auctum, r. d. to t»- 

crease. 
Caveo, cavi, cautum, la. d, to bo- 

toare. 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think, 

recenseo, -ui, -um or -Itum. 

*percenseo, -oi. 

*succen8eo, -ui, d. 
Cieo fCiyijCiivimj to eixite. 77ie per- 
fect civi seems to come from cio, 

of the fourth conjugation. 
Compleo, -6vi, -etum, to Jill. So 

the other compounds of pleo. 
*Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 
Deleo, -gyi, -etum, d. to blot out. 
Doceoy docui, doctum, d. to teach. 
*Faveo, favi, fautQrus, to favor. 
*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is some- 

times of the third conjugation. 
Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 
Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 
Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 

gnash. 
*FiUffeo, fulsi, to shine. 

Fulgo, of the third conjugation^ 
is also in use. 
Gaudeo, gavlsus sum, r. to rejoice. 
•Hasreo, haesi, haesQnis, to stick. 
Indul^eo, induisi, indultum, r. d. to 

indulge. 
Jubeo, jussiy jussura, r. to order. 
*Luceo, luzi, to shine. 

poUuceo, -luxi, -luctum. 
*Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 
*Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 

remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistum or miztmn, 

mistQrus, d. to mix. 
MordeO| momordi, morsum, d. to 

biU. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*Miilgeo, mulsi or molxi, to milk. 
NeOf Devi, netum, to spin. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeOi — , propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 
Rideo, risi, rbum, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, sedi, Besaum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dissideo, -sedi. So prsBsideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, solitus sum or sblui, to be ac- 
customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

*absorbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise. 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Tergo, of the third conjugation^ 
is also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsura, to shear. The 

compounds have ths perfect tondi. 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twist, 
Torreo, torrui, tostura, to roast. 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^ueo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vote. 



^ IGOi Impersonal Verbs of the Second Corrugation, 



Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it 
pleases. 

Licet, licuit or licltum est, it is law- 
ful. 

Liquet, liquit, it is clear. 

MisSret, miseruit or miseritum est, 
it pities. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 

Note. Luhety ^c, are sometimes 
the comic writers. 

11* 



Piget, piguit or pigitumest, d.it 

grieves. 
Poenltet, pcenituit, poenitanyi, d. it 

repents. 
Pudet, pudult or puditum est, d. it 

shames. 
Tffidet, tieduit or taesum est, it 

wearies. 

So pertaedet. 

written for libet, &c., especially in 
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^ 170, Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to cotrfess, *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, merltus, to deservs. 

confiteor, confenus, d. p to oe- MisereoTi miserllua or miaertusy to 

knotoledge, pity. 

*tdiffiteor, to deny, Polliceor, poUicItoa, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professuB, d. p. to <fe- Reor, ratus, to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuitus, d. p. to protect, 

Liceor, licitua, to bid a pries. Vereor, Veritas, d. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^ ITl. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpst, carp- 
iMm ; arguo, argut, argutuw^. 

In annexing s and tu, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C,g, h, and yw, at the end of the root, form with * the double letter 
z in the 2d root ; m the 3d root, e remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi), rexi, rectum; vehoy vexi, rectum, 
coquo, coziy coctum. 

NoTR. InJluOfJluxif and struo, struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changred into p before s and tu ; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

3. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into s; as, claudo, 
davsi ; cedo, cessi. After m, p is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo^ 
sump SI. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into «, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 
Bibo, Ezcado, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

£do, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Stride, Verto, 
Emo, Fugio, Lego, Fsallo, Sido, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando^fendo, and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowei,*some drop a consonant, some prefik a reduplication, others amnl* 
iwo or more of tnese changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Frango, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funf), Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Farco, Pendo, Tanffo, 

Ciedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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Exc. 2. Some add u to the root of the yerb ; as, 
Alo, Consdlo, Gemo, Rapio, Tremo, 

Colo, Depso, GenOf(phsi) Strepo, Volo, 

Compesco, Fremo, Molo, Tezo, Vomo. 

Meio and pano add «m, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add ir.* — 
Arcesao, Cupio, Lacesao, Rudo, 
CapesBO, Inceaso, Peto, (Inmro^ with a change of Ttnt^ •. 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in mco 
dropping se : — 

Creaoo, Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco,^ Quiesco, Cerno, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or U add ««, in 
stead of ftf , ,«to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, daudo, eUmivm; defendo, defensum; cedo, cessum. jTut the 
compounds of do add Uu. 
The following, also, add su, with a change of the root :— 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Merge, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add te, with a change of the root : — 
Cerno, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rompo, Sisto, Stemo, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in seo, with tlie2droot in v ; these drop sc before tu, 

except piaseoy which drops e only. 

Exc. 7. The following have Uu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n into s. 

Geno, {aibs.) Vomo, 

The following have \tu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Q^ntdro, with a change of r inio a. 

Some other irregolarities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Aeuo, aeui, acntnm, d. to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, e^f actum, r. d. to drive, Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecidi, casCtrus, to fall. The 

*anibIgo, — ^todouht, &saUlgo. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change and drov the redujdieation, 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -cidi, -casum, r. to set, 

*prodIgo, -egi, to squander. Cedo, cecidi, cesum, r. d. to cut, 

AIo, alui, alltum or altum, d. to 3%e compounds change 8b into 

nourish, ■ I, and drop the redupUca^ 

*Ango, anxi, to strangle, tion. 

Arguo, argui, argOtum, d. to conviet. From candeo, qf the second con* 

Aroesso, -cessivi, -cessitom, r. d. to jugatton^ is formed 

call for. accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to 
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*Cano, cecini, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 

*concino, -cinui. So occino, 
prsclno. 

*accIno, — . &»incIno,interciiK>, 
Buccino, reclno. 
*CApe8so, •!¥!, r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take, 

J%e compounds change a into i. 
Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 

The compounds change a into e, 
Cedo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 
Cello, (obsolete.) 

excello, -cellui, -celsum, to excel, 

*anteceUo, — . Soprscello, re- 
cello. 

percello, -call, -culsum, to strike, 
Cerno, crevi, cretum, d. to decree. 

Cerno, to secj has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, ciiLxi, cinctum, d. to gird, 
*Clango, — , to clang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change au into u. 
•tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal. 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to till. 

toccalo, -cului, -cvLliunifd. to hide 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck, 
*Compesco, -pescui, to restrain. 
ConsQlo, -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credldi, creditum, r. d. to be- 
lieve, 
■Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 

*accumbo, -cubui, to lie down. 

So the other compounds which 

*Cudo, — , to forge, [insert m. 

excQdo,-cQdi,-cQsuin, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Cijrro, cucurri, cursCirus, to run. 

Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication ; the otiier com- 
ptrunds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 

decurro, decurri, decursum. 
•Dego, degi, d. to live. [taJce away. 
Demo, deinpsi, demptum, r. d. to 
iDepso, depsui, depstura, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*Di8co, didici, disciturus, d. to learn. 



*Di8pesco, ^-, to separate. 

Divide, divl8i,divisam, r.d.to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdoy -didi, -ditum, d. to hide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, -didi, -ditam, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trade, vendo. 
f dido, -didi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -didi, -dltum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum,m.r.d. to lead. 
£do, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat, 
Ezuo, exui, exQluir, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy, 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessituin, to execute 
Facie, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it clianges a into i, and has a 
regular passive. Compound- 
edioith other words j it retains 
a when of this conjugation, 
and has the passive, fio, fac- 
tus. She § 1^0. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive, 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend, 
ofFendo, -tendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend, 
Fero, tuii, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetitU is rare, 
•sun^ro, — . 
Fido, — , fisuB, to trust. See § IG:;^, 18. 
confido,confIsus sumorconfidi, 

to rebj on. 
diffido, dfiffisus sum, to distrust, 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidi, iissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confllgo. 
affliffo, -flixi, -flictum, to affilct. 

So infllgo. 
profllgo is of the first conjugation, 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The campounds change a into i. 
*Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frtmdo, — , frcsum or fressum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictum or frixum, to 
roast. 
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*Fugio, fugi, fu^tdrus, d. to fite, 
Fundo, fudi, fusum, r. d. to pour 
•Furo, — , to rage. 
*Gemo, gemui, d. to groan, 
Gigno, {obsolete ffeno,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget, 
•Glisco, — , to grow. 
*Glabo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -vluptum. 
Gnio, (obsolete.) [ingruo. 

*congruo, -gruij to agree. So 
Gero, ^ssi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jacti}in, d. to east. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbatum, d. to imbue. 
^Incesso, -cesslYi, to attack. 
tinduo, indui, indatum, to put on. 
Juhgo Junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cessivi, -cesBltum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.') T%e compounds 
change a tnto i. 

allicio, -lexi, -Iectum,d.toatt«re. 
So illicio, pellicio. 

elicio, -licui, -Hcltum, to draw out. 
Ledo, \asai, Ifesum, m. r. to hurt. 7)U 

compounds change e into i. 
'Liambo, Iambi, to Uck. 
Jjego, leffi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
alT§go, perlSgo, pnel^go, relfi- 
gp, sublego, and tnuulSgo; 
uie other compounds change e 
tntoi. 

dUl^, -lezi, -lectom, to love. 

lexi, -lectuiDi a. r. d. to 






intel 



i^egligo» -lezi, -lectom, r. d. to 
neglect. 
lAnso, — , linctum, d. to lick. 

*delingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
*'JLiinquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -llqui, -lictum, r. d. 

delinquo, -llqui, -lictmn. 189 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play, 
*Luo, lui, luittlnis, d. tootoiM. 

abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 

diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansui.i, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip, 
Meto, messui, measum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear. 
*Mingo, minzi, mictum, (sup.) to 

muke water. 
Minoo, minui, minQtum, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send, 
Molo, molui, moll turn, to grind. 
Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emungo, -miinzi, -miinctumyto 
wipe. 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit, 

iimecto, -nexui, -nexum. So 
annecto, connecto. 
Noflco, novi, notum, d to learn. 

agnosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognoBCo, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So prenosco. 

ignosco, -ndvi, -notum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitorus, d. to re- 
fuse. 

*annuo, -nul. So innuo, renno. 
Pindo, — , passam or pansum, to 
open. So expando. 

dispando, -^, -pansum. 
Pago, (obs.) peplgi, pactum^ to lor- 

gain. 
Pango, panzi, pactum, panotOrufl, d« 
to drive in. 

ccmpiii^, •pegiy -pactom. So 
impmgo. 

•bppango, -pfigi. 

*depango, — . So lepuigo, rap- 
pingo. 
*Pureo, peperei or pani, pananu, 

to spare. 
Pario, pepfiri. p«rtom> paritom, d. 

to oring forth. 7%e eompatmds 

are of me fourth eoi^ugattsn. 
Paaco, pavi, paatum, m. r. d. to feed. 
Pecto, — , pexum, d. to oomb, 
Pello, pepiUi, pulsum, d. to drhm. 

Jhe compounds drop the redupU- 

cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to loofA. 

The compounds drop the redupU' 

cation. 
Peto,petivi, petitum, m.a.r. d. to ask. 
Pingo, pinxi, pictum, topidnL 
Pinao, pinsi, pinsUum, pinaum or 

piatum, to grind, 
*P1ango, planzi, planetaniSy to 2a» 



Plaudo, planai, plauaam, d. to at^ 
plaud. So applaudo. The otner 
compounds change an into o. 

Plecto, — , plexumj d. to Hfftae. 

*Pluo, ploi or pluviy to ram. 
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PonOy posui, posUum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, ana its com^oundSf ancient- 
ly had poBlvi in the perfect. 
*PoBCo, poposci, d. to demand. 

Premo,pressi,pressum, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out. 
*Psallo, psalli, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, puptlgi, ponctum, to prick. 
compungo, -pimxi, -piinctum. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
*repungo, — . 
Qusro, quseslYi, qusesltum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
8B into i. 
Quatio, — y quassum, to shake. TJie 
compounds change qua into 
cu; as, 
concutio, -cussi, -cussiim, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, ^uievi, quietum^r. d. to rest. 
Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to shave. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a t?i- 
toi. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. So 
eripio and pneripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
•pergo {for perrlgo), perrezi, r. 

to go forward. 
surgo (for 8urrigo),surrezi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
•Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, roBi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, prsB-rodo, want 
the perfect. ' 
•Rudo, rudivi, to hray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to hreak. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitarus, to fail. 
ddruo, -rui, -riltum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
*Sapio, 8apiyi,to he wise. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
resipio, -siplvi .or -sipui. 
*tScabo, Bcabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
grave. 
*Scando, — , d.- to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; as, 
aacendo, asceiuu, asoenBlun, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

write. 
Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. to carve. 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consSro, -s^vi, -situm. So insS- 

ro,r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have serui ; as^ 

aasSrO; -serui, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, sessum, Jrom 

sedeo. 
*Sino, sivi, eitarus, to permit. 

desino, desivi, desTtum, r. 
Sisto, stili, statum, to stop. 

*absisto, -sllti. So the other com- 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, solvi, solatum, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, aparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as^ 

aspicio, aapezi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspezi, iuBpectum, r. d. 
Spemo, Bprevi, 8pretum,d. to despise. 
*tSpuo, spui, to s^. 

"reapuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statui, statatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, Btravi, atratum, d. to strew. 
*Stemuo, Bternui, to sneeze. 
•Sterto, — , to siwre. 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
•Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

distinguo, distinxi, dlBtinctum. 
So eztin^o, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, Btridi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, atrictum, r. d. to tie 

hard. 
Struo, Btruzi, Btructum, d. to buUd. 
Sugo, Buzi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo, sumpsi, aumptum, r. d. to take. 
Suo, — . Butum, d. to sew. So consuoy 
aissuo. 

insuo, -sui, satum 

*a88U0, — . 

Tango, tetigi, tactum, r. d. to totieh, 
Tlie compounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplication. 
contingo, contlgi, contactum, r 
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Tego, teziy tectum, r. d. to cover. 
*Temno, — , d. to despise. 

contemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tcntum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; as, 
extendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OS- ajid re-ten- 
do. 
detendo htis tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
•tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation^ has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritura, d. to rub. 
Texo, tezui, textum, d. to weave. 
Tinge or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
•Tollo, toUi, d. to raise. 

sustollo, sustali, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
•attollo, — . So extollo. 
Traho, traxi, tractuiq, r. d. to draw. 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundoy tutCidi, tunsum or tusum, t6 
heat. The compounds drop tha 
reduplication^ and have tosum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 
Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint. 
UrOy ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 
•Vado, — ytogo. Sosupervado. The 
other compounds have vftsi; as^ 
•evade, evasi, r. So pervade; 
also invade, r. d. 
Vehe, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 
Velio, velli or vulsi, vulsum,d.to/m22. 
So avelle, d., divello, evelle, d., 

revelle. 
The other compounds have velli 
only J except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 
•Verge, versi, to incline. 
Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 
Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. 
Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 
•Vise, — ,d.to visit. 
•Vive, vixi, victurus, d. to live. 
Volvo, volvi, velQtum, d. to roll. 
Vome, vomui, vomitum, r. d. to 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

^ I'So. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 
and th/ir second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. y 

In the following list, those verbsHe^trtuch s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



•Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 

•iEffresco, to grow sick. 

•Albesco, — , s. to grow white. 

•Alesco, — , 8. to grow. 

coalesce, -alui, -iditum, to grow 
together. 

*Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 

•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

•exaresce, -ami. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 

•Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 

•Calesce, calui, a. to grow warm. 

•Calvesce, — , s. to become bald. 

•Candesce, candui, s. to grow white. 

' Canesce, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry. 



•Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright, 
•Condormisce, -dermlvi, s. to go to 

sleep. 
•Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent. 
•Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 
^•Crudesco, crudui, to become raw. 
•Ditesce, — , to grow rich. 
•Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
•Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
•Evilesco, evilui, to become worth' 

less. 
•Extimesco, -timui, to be afraid. 
•Fatisco, — , to gape. 
•Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to grow 

weak. 
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*Fervesco, ferbui, 8. to grow i 
*F]ore8COy florui, 8. to begin toftour- 

ish, 
"Fnicseaco, fracui, to grow motddy. 
*Frige8co, — , 8. to grow cold. 

*perfrige8C0y -mju. 59 lefii- 
gesco. 
*Fronde«co, — , s. to put forth leaves, 
*Frutice»co, — , to put forth fruU, 
*Gelasco, — , 8. to freeze. 

*congelaaco, -avi, 8. to congeal. 
•Gemisco, — , s. to groan. 
*Gemnia8C0, — , to oud. 
^Generasco, — i s. to be produced. 
•Grandesco, — , to grow large. 
*Gravesco, — , to groto heavy. 
*HaBresco, hssi, s. to adhere. 
*Hebesco, — , s. to grow dull. 
*Horre8co, horrui, s. to grow rough. 
*Humesco, — , s. to grow moist. 
*lgne8co, — , to take fire. 
*IndoIesco, -dolui) d. to be grieved. 
*In8ole8COy — , to become haughty. 
*Integra8co, — , to be renewM. 
*Juvenesco, — , to ^ow young. 
*Languesco, langm, Bt to grow Uanr 

guid. 
*Lapidesco, — , to become stone. 
*Latesco, — , to grow broad. 
*Latesco, latui, to be concealed. 8. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 
*Liquesco, — , 8. to become liquid. 

*deliquesco, -licui. 
*Lucesco, luxi, s. to grow light. 
*Lutesco, — , 8. to become muddy. 
*Macesco, — , s. ) ^ i 

•Macreaco,-, ^ to grow lean. 

*remacre8co, -macnii. 
*Madesco, madui, s. to groto moist. 
*Marcesco, marcui, 8. to pine away. 
*Mature8Co, maturui, to ripen. 
•Miseresco, mi8erui) s. to pity, 
*Mitesco, — , to grow mild. 
•Mollesco, — , to groto soft. 
•Mutesco, — , to become silent. 

*obmutesco, obmutui. 
•Nigresco, ni^ui) 8. to grow black. 
*Nilesco, nitui, 8. to grow bright. 
*Notesco, notui, to become known. 
"Obbrutesco, — , to become brutish. 
*Obcalle8CO, -callui, to become col- 

lous. 
•'Obdormi8CO, -dormlvi, 8. to fall 

asleep. 
**Ob8urae8Co, -8urdui, to grow deaf. 
*01e8C0, (scarcely used.) 



abolesco, -olfivi, -oUtumy s. to 
cease, 

adolescoy -olfivi, -ultum, b. to 
grow up. 

ezoleaco, -olevi, -oletum, to^roto 
old. So obrolesco. 

^inolesco, -olevi| d. to increase. 
*Palle8COy pallui, s. to grow pale. 
*Pate8CO, patui, 8. to be open. 
•Pavesco, pavi, 8. to grorw fearful. 
*Pertimesco, -timtu, d. to feat 

greatly. 
•Pingue8co, — , to grow fat. 
*Pal^8CO, — , to come to maturity. 
*PuerascOy — , to become a boy. 
*Pute8C0, putui, 8. > to become pu^ 
*Putresco, putrui, 8. > trid. 
*Ilare8C0, — , to become thin. 
*Riga8Co, rigui, 8. to grow cold. 
*Rube8Co, rubuii 8. to grow red. 

*erube8Co, -rubuii d. 
*Resipi8C0, •8ipui, 8. to recover wis- 
dom. 
*SanescO| — , to become sound. 

*consane8Co, -sanui. 
*Sene6C0) 8enui, 8.d. to grow old. So 

consene8Co. 
^Sentisco, 8ensi, 8. to perceive. 
*Sicce8C0, — , to become dry. 
*Silesco, silui, s. to grow silent. 
*Solidesco, — , to become solid. 
*Sorde8co, 8ordui, 8. to bccoToe filthy. 
*Splende8C0, 8plendui, s. to become 

bright. 
•Spumesco, — , to foam. 
•Sterilesco, — , to become barren. 
*Stupesco, stupuiy 8. to be aston^ 

ished. 
Suesco, suevi, 8uetum, 8. to become 

accustomed. 
•Tabesco, tabui, 8. to toaste away. 
*Tcnere8Co and -asco, to become 

tender. 
^Tepesco, tepui, s. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpuii 8. to grow torpid. 
*^Tremisco, tremui, 8. to begin to 

tremble. 
*Tuniesco, tumui, 8. to be inflated. 
•Turgesco, tur8i, 8. to swell, 
*VaIescO) valui, 8. to become strong. 
•Vane8CO, — , to vanish. 

'evanesco, evanui. 
•Veterasco, veteravi, to grow old. 
*Viresco, vinii, 8. to grow green. 
*Vivesco, vixi, 8 to come to ^fe, 

•revivisco, -vixi. 
*Uve8co, — , to become moist. 
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^ 174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation, 



Apiacor, aptus, to gtL The com* 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiflcor, adeptua. So indipiscor. 
Expergiscor, ezperrectua, to amakt. 
Fraor, fruitus or fhictiu, fimitaxus, 

d. to enjoy. 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform. 
Gradior, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
<w, 

aggredior, aggreBsus, to attack. 
*Ira8Cor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*liiquor, to melt j flow. 
Loquor, locQtus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniscor, {obsolete,) 

comminiscor, commentus, p. to 
invent. 

*reinimscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rardy moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritOrus, d. to die. 
Nanciscor, nactoa or nanctus, to ofr- 

tain. 



Nascor, natua, naacitanis, n. tohe 

bom. 
Nitor, nizuB or nisus, nisOrus, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblltus, d. to forget 
Paciseor, pactus, d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciseor. 
Patior, passusi r. d. to suffer. 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twine. 

amplector, amplezuB, a. p. <o 
embrace. 

complector, complexus, p. So 
circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus, r. to depart. 
Queror, questus, m. a. d. to com- 
plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secatus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
•Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to aioenge, 
Uior, usus, r. d. to use. 



Note. DevertOTf praioertoTj revertoTf compounds of verto, toe used as 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses > reeerter also, ■ometimesi 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 176. Verbs of the fourth conjagation regularly form 
their second root in tv^ and the third in ttu ; as, audio, audivt, 
audltuflt. ^^ 

The fmlowing list contains most regular Terbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, civi, to excite. 
Condio, -ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
•Dormio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudjo, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expedio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
"Grestio, -ivi or -ii, to desire. 
Impedio, -ivi or -ii, r.d. to entangle, 
Insanio, -Ivi or-ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate 
Mollio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to sofien. 
*MugiO| -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 
12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii,d. to luntrish. 
Partio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -ivi, d. to polish. 
Punjo, -ivi or -ii, d, to punish, 
Redimio, -ivi, to nrown. 
Sarrio, -Ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know. 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. t. d. to serve 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to lull aMeep. 
Stabilio, -ivi or -ii, to establiA. ^ 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle. 
Vestioy -Ivi or -ii, to dothe 
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^ 176. The following list contains those Terbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them :— 



Amicio, — , amictam, d. to clothe. 

*Balbutio, — , to stammer. 

Bullio, — I to hoU. 

*Ce3cutio, — , to he dim-sigkttd. 

"Cambio, — , to exchange. 

*Dementio, — , to he iruid. 

Effutio, — , to speak fooUshly. 

Eo, ivi or ii, Itum, r. a.to go. The com.' 
pounds have only ii in the perfect^ 
except obeo, prseo, and subeo, 
which have ivi or ii. All the 
comvounds want the supine and 
perfect particivlesj except adeo, 
ambio^ineo, oDeo, prsBtereo^sub- 
co, ard transeo. 

Farcio, farsi, farctum, to cram. 

Fastidio, -ii, -itum, d. to disdain. 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

*Ferocio, — , to be fierce. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to prop. 

•Gannio, — , to yelp. 

*Glocio, — , to cluck. 

"Glutio, glutii, to swallow. 

*Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt. 

Hauno, hausi, haustum, haustarus, 
hausarus, d. to draw. 

*Hinnio, — , to neigh. 

•Ineptio, — , to trifle. 

*Lascivio, lascivii, to he wanton. 

•Ligurio, ligurii, to feed delicately. 

•Lippio, — , r. to be blear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario is of the third conjugation, 
but its compounds are of the 
fourth. 



aperio, aperui, apNertum, r. d. to 
open. So operiO) d. 

comperio, compSri, compertuxn, 
to find out. So reperiO| r. d. 
Pavio, — , to beat. 
*Prurio, — , to itch. 
*Queo, quivi or quii, to be able. So 

nequeo. 
*Ru^o, — , to roar. 
SfBviO) scevii, r. to rage, 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
*Salio, salui or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a into i. 

•absilio, — . So circumsilio. 

*assilio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 

*desilio, -ui or -ii. So exsilio, re- 
silio, subsilio. 

•transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensiim, r. to fed. 
Sepelio, sepelivi or -ii, sepultum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Smgultio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitji, to t/iirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -itmn, d. to fumigate, 
*Tussio, — , to cough. 
*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*t Veneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, yeni, ventum, r. to eome,^ 
Vincio, yinzi, vinctumi r. d. to bind. 



Note. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -ivi, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -iw, to desire 
to marry; *parturiOj -ivi, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



'^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 



Assentior, assensos, r . d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blandltus, to flatter. 
Experior, expertus, r. d. to try. 
Largior, largftus, p. to lavish. 
Mentior, mentitus, r. to lie. 
Metior, mensus, d. to nuasure, 
Molior, molitus, d. to move a mass. 



Opperior, oppertus or oppeiftus, d. 

to wait for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritdrus, d. to sprinff up. 

Except in the present tt^autioe. 

this verb seems to be of we third 

conjugation. 
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Partior, partltus, d. to divide, stdjunedve are sometimes of ths 

Potior, potitus, r. d. to obtain. The third conjugation in the poets, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortitus, r. to cast ms. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

<^^78. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts deprived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, volo^fero, edo^fio^ eo, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
tlie conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in genera]| given. Some 
parts ofvolo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. Yolo is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by s^cope, and partly by a change in the 
vowel of the root. In the present infinitive and impenect subjunctive, 
ailer e was dropped, r was changed into L 

Pres. Indie Pres. Infin, Perf, bidic 

V(/-lo, velMe, vol'-u-i, iohtwUKang^iomtk, 

INDICATIVE. 
Prta, S. vc/-lo, vis, vult; Perf. vol'-u-L 

P. vol'-U-mus, vul^-tis, vo'-lunt Plup, vo-lu'-S-ram. 

/mper/I vo-lft'-bam. FuL perf. YO-luf-i^i^ 

FuL vo'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. S. veMim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit ; Perf. vo-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mus, ve-li'-tiB, ve'-lint * Plup. vol-u-is'-Bem. 
Imperf S. vel'-lem, veV-les, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-lfe'-mus, vel-lfe'-tis, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-le. Pres. vo'-lens. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. 

NoTS VoU and voUis, for vuU and vuUis, are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of nan and volo, Non drops its 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into 6 




IRREGULAR VERBS 



Prt8% huke» 



Pres. In/in. 
noF-le, 



Per/. Indic 



tobe 



INDICATIVE. 
Prta. & no'-lo, non'-vis, non'-vtilt ; 

P. noF-a-mus, non-vul'-tis, no^-lunt. 
Imperf. no-le'-bam. 
IhtL no'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. & no^-lim, no'-lis, no^-lit ; 

P. no-li'-mus, no-li^-tb, no'-lint. 
hnperfl & noMem, nolMes, nolMet; 

P. nol-l^-mus, nol-le'-tis, noF-lent 



Perf. nol'-u-L 
Plup. no-lu'-^-ranu 



Perf, no-lu'-S-iim. 
Plup. nol-u-is^-sem. 



IMPERATIVE. 
51 2. no^-li, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-U^-te, or noM-t(/-te 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. nol'-le. Pres. ncZ-lens. 

Per/, nol-u-is'-fle* 

NoTS. JiTevis and nevoU, for namna and wnmU, occur in Plautos. 



3. Malo is compounded of fii<^5 and velo. In composition 
Iliad's drops its finai syllable, and volo its v. The vowels {& d) 
are then contracted into d. 



Prei.hidie. 

MaMo, 



Pres.Ififin. 
malMe, 



Perf. hidte. 
nud'-n-i, lo he 



witting* ^ 



INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; 

P. mal'-a-musy ma-vul'-tis, ma^-lunt 
hnperf. ma-lfe'-bam. 
Fui. maMam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. SL maMim,ma'-lis, maMit; 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint 
haptrf.S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let; 

P. mal-l6'-mus, mal-le'-tiB, mal'-lent 



Perf. mal'-u-L 
Plup. ma-]u'-€-raiD. 
Fid. perf. ma-lu'-^-ro. 



Perf. ma-lu'-€-riin. 
Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 



INFINITIVE. 



Pres. mal'-le. 



Perf. mal-u-is^-se. 



Note. Mavdlo, mavdlam, maviUmf and maveUem, for malo, malam^ 
Ac, occur in Plautus. 
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^ 170. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres. Ttidie. Fe'-ro, (to 


hear.) 


Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, (to be borne.) 


Pres. Infin, fer'-re. 




Pres>, If^n. fer'-ri, 


Perf.IndU. tu'-U, 




Perf. Part, la'-tus. 


Supine, la'-tum. 








INDICATIVE. 


Pres. 8, fe'-ro. 


Pres, S. fe'-ror, 


fers, 




fer'-ris or -re, 


fert; 




fer'-tur; 


P. fer'-I-mus, 




P. fer'-i-mur. 


fer'-tis, 




fe-rjm'-l-ni. 


fe'-runt. 




fe-run'-tur. 


Imperf, fe-r6'-bam. 




Tmpeif. fe-re'-bar. 


Fvt, fe'-ram. 




Fut. fe'-rar. 


Perf. tu'-li. 




?erf. la'-tus sum or fu'-i. 


Plup, ta'-l6-ram. 




Plup. la'-tus e'-ram or fu'-€-raiii. 


FiU,perf, tu'-l6-ro. 




Fut. perf. la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. fe'-ram. 




Pres. fe'-rar. 


Jmperf. fer'-rem. 




Imperf. fer'-rer. 


P&rf. ta'-l«-rim. 




Perf. la'-tus sim or fu'-«-rim. 


PLup. tu-lis'-sem. 




Plup. la'-tus es -sem or fu-is'sem 




IMPERATIVE. 


5. fer, or fer'-to. 




S. fer'-re, or fer'-tor. 


fer'-to ; 




fer'-tor. 


P. fer'-te, or fer-to'-te 




P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe-run'-to. 




fe-run'-tor. 




INFINITIVE. 


Pres. fer'-re. 




Pres. fer'-ri. 


Perf. tu-lis'-se. 




Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 


Fta. la-ta'-rus es'-se. 




Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. fe'-rens. 


1 Perf. la'-tus. 


Fut. la-tQ'-rus. 




Fut. fe-reii'-dus. 



GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Former, la'-tum. | Latter, la'-tu. 

^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the first root, except the present infinitive 
12* ^ 
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and the participle in dus, hate the terminations of the active 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice o{ facto ^ which has no regular passive. 

Pres. huHe. Prea. In/in. Perf. Part 

Fif-Of fi'-^-ri, fac'-tus, to he made or io became. 

INDICATIVE. 

JP^. & fi'-o, fis, fit; Per/. fa^-tus sum orfvK-4. 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt Plup. fac'-tus c'-ram or fiy-^-ram. 

Imperf, fi-ft'-bam. FuLpaf. fac'-tus e'-ro wr fu'-6-ro. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, fi'-am. Plup. fac'-tns es^-sem or fu-is^- 

hnp, fi'-€-rein. sem. 

Perf, fac'-tus sim or fu'-€-rinL 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

5. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Prea, fi'-€-rL 

P. fi'-te or fi-td'-te, fi-un'-to. Perf fiic'-tus es'-se or Ai-is'-se. 

FuL fac'-tum i'-iL 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. '***— 

fii-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of fado which retain a, haTO also fio in the 
peraive ; as, caJUfaeiOf to warm ; passiyeyca^^o ; bat those which change 
• into t form the passive regularly. Yet eoif^, d^, and n^y occur 
See § 183, 12, 13, 14. 

^ ISl. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum .*— 
Thus, 

fnd.pres. y > est; ^ i ^ 

Subj. imperf. ^ es'-ses, es^Hiet; es-s^-mus, ^i — — ^ 

Imperat. J^J.^j — 5 e.'-te, . 

Inf, pres. es'-se. 

Ind. pres. pass. ^ ^ ea^tur. 

Note. In the present subjunctive, edtm, edis^ &c.,are found, for «2«ii| 
edas^ &c. ^ 

In the compounds of sdo, also, forms resembling those of swm occur. 

^ 1 S2. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
"re formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive^ 
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•ii4 Ike present iafinitire. In these, and in llie puts formed 
from the second und third ropts, k is ii regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

KoTS. Eo hau mo int root, and tk* parts viulljr deimd froni tlMt 

root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Prts^huHc Pn9.b^ Per/, bidk. Perf. Part 

EX-o, i'-re, i'-vi, i'-tum, hg^ 

INDICATIVE. 

I\a. & i'-bo, i^-bis. i'-bit ; 

P. ib'-I-mus^ il/4-tis, ifAnaaL 
Perf. i'-vL 
Plup. iv'-^-ram. 
fW.jMi/.iv'-e-ia 



Prea. S. e'-o, is,it; 

P. f-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt 
brqterf. & i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, 
i'-baot 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. 5. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at; 

P. e-a'-musy e-a'-tis, e'-ant 
In^perf, S. i'-rem, i'nres, i'-ret; 

P. i-rS'-mus, i-rft'-tis, i'-rent 



Perf, iV-^rim. 
Ph^. i-vkK-sem. 



IMPERATIVE. 
S. i or i'-to, i'-to ; 
P. i'-te or i-td'-tc^ e-un^-to. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Prea. i'-ens, {gen, e-on^-tis.) 
FuL i-ta'-nis. 



INFINITIVE. 
Prti, i'-re. 
Perf, i-vis'-se. 
fWt i-to'-Tus es^HM. 

GERUND, 
e-tui^-di, dMS. 



Remarks. 

1. Tanif ieSf iet, are sometimes found in the future. TsHSf issem, and isss, 
are formed by contraction for ivistis, ivissem, and ivisse. See § 1G2, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive m, and the third persona 
.singular itur, ibcUury iblttWy itum estj &c. ; ediuVf iretur, &c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneoy are conjugated like the sim- 
^e vierb, but most of tliem have it in the perfect rather than tot. (See 
1 176.) JSdeOf ineOf pr^ettreOf subeOj and transeo, being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice, imiitur occurs as a future passive of into, 
Jimifio is regular, like audio. 

Queo and nequeo are conju^ted like eo, but they want the imperatiTB 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^ 183, Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 



iDEFECTIYE TEBBS. 

There are many verba which are not found in all the tenaea, number^ 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defectiye, 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification... 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1 Odi, Ihate. 7. Quieso. I pray. 12. Confit, it is done. 

2, CcD^ij I have begun. 8- ^.ve, Jj^^^^ 12, DeSXfitisvfanting. 



3. Memlni,/rm«iiicr. 9. Salve, J^ 14. jpAi, he begins, 

give 



4. Aio, > , _.. 10. Apage, begone. 15. Ovat, he rejoices, 

5. Inquam, 5 ^ ^y- 11. Cedo, telt, or ' 



6. Fari, to speak. me. 

1. Odi, ccRpif and memlnif are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root^ and are thence 
called ^retentive verbs : — Thus, 

Ivn.perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; plup. odf-lk-msi', fut.verf. od'-^-ro. 
SuBJ. pejf. od'-fi-rim ; pluv. o-ais'-sem. Inp. ptrj. o-dis'-se. 
Fart. fut. o-sa'-rus ; perf. o'-sus. 
Note. ExOsus and perOsuSf like osus, are used actively. Odnrit, for 
oditf occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. coB'-pi ; jtlttp. ccep'-S-ram ; Jut. perf. ccep'-S-ro. 

SuBJ. perf. c(sp'-8-rim; plup. cce-pis'-sem. Inr.peif. cce-pis'-se. 

Fart. fut. coBp-ta'-rus ; perf. coep'-tus. 
Note. In Plautus are found a present, ccepio^ present subjunctive, 
ecepiam, and infinitive ccepire. Before an infinitive passive, coeptum est, 
&c., rather than ceepi, &c., are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'-J-ni ; plup. me-min'-6-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-fi-ro. 
SvBj. perf. me-min'-S-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

Inf. perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

Ihperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-to'-te. 
Note. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect ofnosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memini, 

4. Ind. jrres. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt* 

imp. ai-e'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai<e'-bat ; , ai-e-b&'-tia, ai-€'-bant. 

SuBJ. pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at ; , , ai'-ant 

Imperat. a'-i. Fart. pres. ai'-ens. 

5. Ind. pres. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quiB,in'-quit;in'-quI-mua, in'-quX- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp. , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , , . 

Jut. , in'-qui-cs, in'-qui-et ; , , . 

perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit ; , , . 

SuBJ. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , , . 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

* Ftoooo^ced a -yo, j'-yunt, &.c. See $ 9. f ais with ne is contr^ust 
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Iko. fr€B, , — ^— , fii'-tur j fiU, fa'-bor, — , fkb'-l-tor. 

Imperat. fk'-re. Part. prea. fiuis ; verf. fa'-tua ; /itf. fiui'-4«i. 
iNFiif . frt8. fa'-ri. Gkrvno, ^vi». fan'-di \ oM. fiui'-4o. 8vr|», ft/-Uk 
la like manner the compounds affdrif efdrif and profSH* 

7. Ind. /wm. qu»'-80, , qufB'-sit ; quaBs'-a-mas, — , — . 

Inf. pres. qaiBs'-6-re. 

8. Imperat. a'-ye, a^y^'-to ; a-yfi'-te. Ikf. a-ytB'-n. 

9. Ind. pres. saV-ye-o. fia. sal-yG'-bis. Inf. pr63. sal-yA'-ve. 
Imferat. gal'-ye, sal-v6'-to ; sal-yfl'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-&-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, taid plttr, ce'-do; pi. ceV-id for ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; Jui. con-fi'-et 

SuBj. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-S-ret. Ikf. pr€9. eon-llf-tf-ri. 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; ^l. de-f I'-unt. Sorj. pres. de*fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-6-ci. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; pi. in-ft'-ont. 

15. Ind. -pre*, o'-yat. Subj. pres. o'-yet ; impetf. o-yt'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-yana ; p^- o-ya'-tus. Gerund , o>yan'-di. 

Remark 1. Amonff dcfectiytt yerbs are sometimei, also, ineinded tlM 
folio winff • — Foremy fores y &A.y fore^ (see §154, 3.} Jiusim, mmsU; aunni, 
FaxoandfaximffaxtSffatutjfaiSLmuMf/mxUiSyf^^ Faaum. The fiirm 
in * is an old future perfect; that in %m a perfect, and thai in s«» a piu- 
per%et, subjunctiye. See § IfS^ 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singular, fixro^ to be mad, and 
dor and der^ from do, to giye, arc not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectiyes, are formed by coPr 
traction from a yerb and the conjunction jt ; aa, sit for n vis, #«(IM ^ #i 
911^^, sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not adoiit of a per* 
ional subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun tf, 
especially in the active voice*; as, dekctat^ it delights ; dec^, it 
becomes ; coniingit, it happens ; evinit, it happens ; seribUuTf 
It is written, d&c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 

1st Conj. fid Conj. 3d Conj. 4ih Conj, 

lHD. Pres. delectat, decet, contingtt, eySnit, 

/mp. delcctalntt, dec6bat, contingebat, eyeniebat, 

JFW. delecttbtt, deeebit, eontin^t, eyeniet, 

Perf, delecttyit, decuit, eontlgit, eyenit, 

Plup, delectay4(rat, . decufirat, contig^rat, eyenfiraty 

Fut. pmf. delectavfoit. decuSrit. contigfirit eyendrit 
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Ist Canj. fid Conj. 

Sub. Pre#. delectet, deceat. 

Imp. delectaret, deceret, 

Paf, delectavfirit, decu6rit, 

Plup. delectavisset. decuisset 

Imw. Pres. delectftre, decere, 

Perf. deleotavisBe. decuisse. 



2d Conj. Alh Canj. 

contingat, eveniat, 

contingSret, eyeniret, 

contigSrit, eyen^rit, 

contigisset. evenisset 

contingSre, evenire, 

contigiBse. eyenisse. 



2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab ; as, favco tibiy I favor thee, or favetur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 





Indicative Mood. 




Pres. pugnatur, 


favetur, 


cttrrltnr. 


venltnr. 


Imp. pugnabatur. 


favebatur. 


currebatnr, 


veniebatur. 


Fut. pugnabltur, 


favebitnr, 


curretur, 


venifetur, 


Ptrf. pugnfltiim est 


fiiutum est or 


cursum est or 


yentum est or 


or fuit, 


fuit, 


fuit, 


fuit, 


PU^. pngnatum erat 


fautumerator 


cursum erat 


yentum erat or 


or fuSrat, 


fuSrat, 


or fuSrat, 


fufirat, 


Fut.p, pngnatum erit 


fautum erit or 


cursum erit or 


yentum erit Of 


or fuSrit. 


fufirit 


fu6rit 


fufirit. 




SuBJUNCTivx Mood. 




Pre$. pngnetnr, 


faveatur. 


curratnr. 


yeniatur, 


hi^. pognaretnr. 


fayerfitur, 


curreretur. 


yenirfitur, 


Paf. pugnatnm nit or 
fuerit, 


fautum sit or 
fu^rit, 


cursum sit or 
fufirit. 


yentum sit or 
fufirit, 


Plup. pugnatnm esset 


fautum esset 


cursum esset 


yentum esset 


or fuisset. 


or fuisset 


or fuisset. 


or fuisset 




iNFiiriTivB Mood. 




Preg. pngnari. 


faveri. 


curri. 


yenlri. 


Perf. pngnatnm esse 


fautum esse 


cursum esse 


yentum esse or 


or fuissej 
Fut. pngnatum iri. 


or fuisse. 


or fuisse. 


fuisse, 


fautum iri. 


cursum iri. 


yentum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gen'der of the participle in dus^ 
fi>rmed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus^ all 
must die. See § 162, 15. § 

y 

^ y^ Remarks. 

1. Ghrammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all ol 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how 
ever, to be no sood reason for distinguisning those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commanly used 
impersonally :-— 
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(a.) In the fint conjugation ; — 

Constat, it is evident. Spectat, it concerns, Certatur, U is eontmu^ 
Juvat, it delights. Stat, it is resolved. ed. 

Frsstat, it is better. V acat, there is leisure. Peccatur, a fauU is 

Aestat, it remains. committed. 

(p.) In the second conjugation ; — 

Appaiet, it appears. Solet, it is usual, 

Attinet, it belongs to. Nocet, it is hurtfid. Fletur, there is we^ 
Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Displicet, it displeases. Pertlnet, it pertains, Persimddtur. (JSeM 
Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases, above^ 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ; — 
Aocidit, it happens. Credltur, it is believed. Mittitur, it is sent* 

IncTpit, it begins. Desinitur, there is an Scribitur, it is wrUtsn, 

Sufflcit, it suffices. end. 

(d ) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

Convfinit, it is agreed on. Aperltur, it is opened. 

Expgdit, it is expedient. Sentltur, it is meant. 

(c.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, itisne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

cessary to depart. Interest, it concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Adiiur. ( See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. Supfirest, it remains, 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the opera ions of nature ; as, 

Fulgiirat, it lightens. Laptdat, it rains stones. Regglat, it thaws. 

Fulminat, it Uiunders. hviceacii, it groios light. Tonat, it thunders. 
Gplat, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap- 

Orandinat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; su, delectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines 
but pcsnUet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used jpersonally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut 'libiris inter eos et pons interesset^ so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

<^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination; as, faJMco and 
fdbricor^ to frame ; — ^in conjugation ; as, laoo^ -^re, and lavQ, 
'ire, to wash ; — or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum^ , 
hate. 



BEBUNDANT VERBS. 



The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
iNive an aetive in o, of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
ever, is, in general, rarely used^^^"* 



AdQlor, toJUater, 
Altercor^ to dispute. 
Aniplezor, to embrace, 
Asaentior, to assemt. 
AueOpor, to hunt after. 
AuffOror, to foretell. 
Cacliinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Ck>mItor, to aceompany. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 
Fabricor, to frame. 
Frastror, to disappohU. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^mor, to weep. 
Ludif Icor, to ridicule. 



MedTcoTy to heal, 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure, 
Palpor, to caressjt 
PopQlor, to lay waste, 
Ruminor, to ruminats 
Velif icor, to set sail, 
Vocif^ror, to bawl, 
Urlnor, to dive. 



2. The fdlowing verbs are redundant in conjugation 

Fulgeo, -€re, > to 
FulgO) -&re, r. > shine. 
LaYO, -are, 



Cieo,-6re, >^ 
Cio, -ire, r. 5 "^ 



excite, 
to 



Denso,-are, > 

DenseOy-^reyr. 5 thicken, Lavo, -6re, r. 



r to wash. 



Strideo, -ere, > to 
Stride, -6re, ) creak. 

wipe. 



Ferveo, -6re, > to 
Fervo, -fire, r. \ boU. 
Fodio,-6re, J ^ 
Fodio, -ire, r. j * 



Lino, -fire, ) to 
Linio, -Ire, r. 5 anoint, 
Scateo, -fire, ) to 
Scato, -fire, r. ) abound. 



Utose marked r. or 



rarely used. 

Morior, orior, and potior, also, are redundant in conjogation in certain 
parts. See in U^^ f 174 and 177. 

^ 1S6. 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearlj 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, ov 
signification, or in two or more of these respects^^^^ 

Such are the following : — 



Abdico, -are, to abdi- 
eate. ^ 

Abdico, -fire, to refuse. 

Accido, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accido, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Agg€rOf -are, to heap 
up, 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

Allfigo, -are, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to call, 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cado, -fire, to fall. 

Cndo, -fire, to cut. 

Cfido, -fire, lo yield. 

Caleo, -fire, to be hot. 

Calleo, -fire, to be hard, 

GknOf -fire, to sing. 



Caneo, -fire, to be white. 

Careo, -fire, to want. 

Caro, -fire, to card wool, 

Cfilo, -are, to conceal. 

Cslo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -ere, to think, 

Sentio, -ire, to feel. 

Claude, -fire, to shut. 

Claudo, -fire, to be lame. 

Colllgo, -are, to tie 
together. 

Collfgo, -fire, to eoUeet. 

Colo, -are, to strain. 

Cdio, -fire, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Competlo,-fire, to force. 

Concido, -fire, to chop 
off. 

Concido, -fire, to fall, 

Conscendo, -fire, to 
climb. 

Conscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Consterno, -are, to ter- 

rify. 
Consterno, -fire, f» 

strew over. 
Decide, -fire, to /a. 

doum. 
Decldo, -fire, to cut off" 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
DelTgo, -are, to tie up 
Deligo, -fire, to choose. 
DilTgo, -fire, to love, 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicale, 
£do, -fire, to eol. 
£do, -fire, to publish. 
EdOeo, -are, to educate. 
Edaco, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to mako 

wild. 
Eii^ro, -re, to carry out 
Excido, -fire, tofaU oui 
Ezcldo,. -fire, to cut off 
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Ferio, -Ire, to strike, 

F6ro, -re, to bear. 

Ferior, -ari, to keep hol- 
iday, 

Frigeo, -6re, to he eoUL, 

Frigo, -fire, to fry. 

Fiigo, -are, to put to 
flight. 

Fugio, -fire, to fly. 

Fundo, -are, to found. 

Fundo, -fire, to pour out. 

Incido, -fire, tofaUinto. 

Incido, -fire, to cut. 

Indico, -are, to show. 

Indico, -fire, to pro- 
claim. 

Inficio, -fire, to iirfeU. 

Infitior, -ari, to deny. 

Intercldo, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercido, -fire, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaceo, -fire, to lie down. 

Jacio, -fire, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to gUde. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lfigo, -are, to send. 

Lfigo, -fire, to read. 

Liceo, -fire, to be lawful. 

Liceor, -firi, to bid for. 

Liquo, -are, to melt. 

Liqueo, -fire, to be man- 
ifest. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Maneo, -fire, to stay. 

Mando» -are, to comiuuuL 

Mando, -fire, to eat, 

Mfito, -fire, to reap. 

Mfitor, -ari, to measure. 

Mfitior, -In, to measure, 

Mfituo, -fire, to fear. 

Misfiror, -ari, to pity. 

Misfireor, -firi, to mty, 

Moror, -ari, to delay, 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -fire, to flitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsfiro, -are, to lock up. 

Obsfiro, -fire, to sow. 

Occldo, -fire, to fall. 

Occldo, -fire, to kill. 

Operio, -fire, to cover, 

Opfiror, -ari, to toork. 

Opperior, -Iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -^le, to open, 

F&rOf -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -fire, to appear. 

Pario, -fire, to bring 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -fire, to hang. 

Pendo, -fire, to weigh. 

PercSlo, -are, to filter. 

Percolo, -fire, to adorn. 

Permaneo, -fire, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, tofljow 
over. 

Praedico,--are, to;m6Z»&. 



PrsBdlcOy -fire, to fort 

teU. 
Prodo, -fire, to betray, 
Prodeo, -lie, to tome 

forth. 
Recfido, -fire, to retire, 
Recido, -fire, to fall 

beuik. 
Recido, -fire, to cut off, 
Reddo, -fire, to restore, 
Redeo, -Ire, to return. 
Ref^ro, -re, to bring 

Reftrio, -Ire, to strike 

back, 
Relfigo, -are, to remove. 
Relfigo, -fire, to read 

over. 
Sfido, -are, to allay. 
Sfideo, -fire, to sit, 
Sido, -fire, to sink. 
Sfiro, -fire, to sow. 
Sfiro, -fire, to knit. 
Succido, -fire, to faU 

down. 
Succido, -fire, to eid 

doum. 
Vado, -fire, to go. 
Vador, -ari, togioe baSL 
Vfineo, -ire, to be sold. 
Vfinio, -Ire, to come, 
Vfinor, -ari, to hunt, 
Vincio, -ire, to bind, 
Vinco, -fire, to conquer. 
V6lo, -are, to fly. 
Vdlo, veUe, to be wUU 

ing. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aceo, actti, to be sour. 
Acuo, aeui, to sharpen. 
Creaco, crevi, to grow. 
Cerno, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Pasco, pavi, to feed, 
Pendeo, pependi, to 
hang. 



Luceo, luzi, to shine. 
Luffeo, luzi, to mjoum. 
Miuceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 
To these add some of the compounds of ^o and sisto. 

STDifferent verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 



PendOj pependi, to 
weigh. 



perfect participle ; as, / 

Frico, frictnm, to ruh, 
Frigo, frictam, to roast, 
Maneo, mansum, to remain, 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Fnnf^f pactum, to drive in, 
Pacucor, pactus, to bargain. 
13 



Pando, paaram, to open, 
Patior, passus, to suffer, 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch. 
Verro, venrum, to brush, 
Verto, veraum, to <«nr. 
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DERIVATION OP YEBBS. 

^ 187. Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
other verbs 

I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives. 

1. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

Actives from J^ouns. JSTevUrsfnm JSTouns. 

Armo, to army (arma^ Floreo, to hlooniy (flog.) 

Fraudo, to defravd^ (fraus.) Frondeo, to jnroduce leaves, (frons.) 

Nomlno, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

Mum^ro, to number, (numSnu.) Vireo, tofourish, (vis.) 

JFVofii Adjectives. 
Albo, to whUen, (albas.) Albeo, to he white, (albnfl.) 

Celebro, to ceMirate, (celfiber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Lib^ro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be ydlow, (flayua.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva* 
tive ; as, 

Coocervo, to heap together, (acer- Eztirpo, to extirpate, ^stirps.) 

Tus.) lUaqueo, to insnare, (laquens.) 

Ezcftyo, to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise ox the character, office, &c. denoted by the primitive ', as, 
architector, to build ; eomitor, to accompany ; Juror, to steal ; from archi" 
tectus, comes, and fur, 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called tmtf of »m; as, 
tomieor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Graxor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either fre^fuentatives, 
inciptives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives. 

1. Frequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into %to, rarely into o ; as, cUano, to cry, (clamdtu,) clca^to^ 
to cry firequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into Uo ; 
as, curro, to run, {ctirsu,) curso, or cursito, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps firom an obfoletB third 
loot) as, ago, (agUu,) agUo; cogo, cogito. 
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Some fireqaentatives are deponent ; as, nunitoTf from minor (mindtn) ; 
versor, from verto {versu). So sector , loquUor, from sequor and loputr. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but hayo 
sometimes nearly the same meaning as their primitiyes. 

2. LicepttveSf or inchoatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation^ is t; as, caleo, to be hot; 
caksco, to grow hot 

So labOf labasco ; ingimo, ingemisco; obdomuo, obdomUseo, Hiseo is 
contracted for hiasco, from hio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectiyes, by adding aseo 
or esco to the root ; as, pueraseo, from puer; juventsco, from jvvims. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adhti^ 
resco. 

Note. Inceptives axe all neuter, and ofthe third conjugation. See f 173. 

Some yerbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, diteo^poseo, 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 
ti, and adding rio ; as, cceno, to sup, (cantd/ti,) caBnaturiQ^ to 
desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all ofthe fourth conjugation. See §176, Not«. 
Verbs in icrio, having u long, are not desideratives ; as, ft^ri^^ d9c9ri^ 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding iUo to the root of the primitive ; as, €(miillOf 
to sing a little — ^from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all ofthe first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, faeesso^ 
to act earnestly — Scorn f ado. 

So eapeuOf areefso, from eapio and arcto, Conet^co, to deiiie gieatlyi 
k also an intensiye. 
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^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb ; as, adiftco, heUigiirOy bterifado. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, an^Ufico, miUtiphcOf 
mlipendo, 

3. Of two yerbs ; as, calefacio, madefacio, patefacio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benefacio, maledico, satSgo 
nolo 
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5. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, adduce, excdlo, prodo, 
iubripo, discemo, s^ungo.^/'^^ 

6. Of a preposition antfa noun ; as, pemocto, irretio. 

^ 18flv In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verbj^^iX^*''^ 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e r 

Arceo, Carpo, Faicio, Jacto, Pario, Patro, Spargo, 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Iracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exc. ^ is retained in amando^prcemando, dtsaero, and retraeto; pns^ 
damno and pertracto sometunes also occur. ^ is also changed into e in 
depedteor from paeiteor, oeeento from canto, and anktlo from halo ; com- 
pireo also is found. 

2. The following change a, <b, and e, into t .* 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, ^ffo, Statue, 

Apifloor, Egeo, Jacio, Plaeeo, Sauo, (to Zsop,) Taceo, 

Cado, £mo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

CsBdo, Fateor, Ledo, Qusro, Seoeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specie, 

Exc. A 19 retained in drcumdffo, perdgo, saUigo; antehahM, posthabe^; 
HgpwUgo, repttnffO ; eompUtuo nnd perplaeeo. Oecdno and reedno also some- 
times occur. £ is retained in coimo, circumsedeo, and supersedeo. JhUm 
mpio and tmikHpo are both used ; so also are superjado and mperjioi^, 

CogQ and dogo are formed, by contraction, &em eon, de, and ago ; demo^ 
promo, and aumo, from de, pro, sub, and emo ; praheo, and perhaps ddteo^ 
mittk prtt,de, and hdbeo; porgo and surgo, from per, suh, ana rego, 

Novi 1. Fadia, compounded with a preposition, changes a into t ; a», 
fffieio. Some compounds of f ado with nouns and adjectiyes, chaiLge a 
into t, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conju^tion ; as, Signi' 
fico, UetiflcOffnagnifleo. Spedo forms some compounds m the same maxi- 
Aer; 9m, eenspUor tid nupieor. 

NoTB 2.. I'W, oempcsvnded with eon, do, di, e, mUr, nee, and se, changes 
« into i ; as, ecmgo, negVlgo, &c. ; but with ad, pra, per, re, tub, and trang^ 
It retains e; as, atligo. 

NoTX 3. CalcO and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, inculco, 
insulto. Plaudo chanees au into 6 ; OS, expUf do ; exce-pi applaudo. Audio 
ehanfesou into 6 in oBedio. Caiuao, elaudo, and quatio, drop a; as, aee{lso, 
redUMo, percutio, Juro changes u into « in de^6ro taidpejiro 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Conftkto, Instlgo, Conniyeo, 

Ofibndo, Imbuo, Refilto, knpleo, Peroello, 

Experior, Compello, (-Bre,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, andaom« 

Expedio, Appello, (-ftre,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with Yerbs 
■06 ^ X9d^ i. 
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^^^^^ PARTIOI^BS. 

^ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected^ ar« 
called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word maf 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, aecowding to 
its connection. ^^ 



ADVERBS. 



An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, au adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter divity he spoke weU and vnsely ; egregie JideliSf 
remarkably faithful ; valde beniy very weU. 

Remark. The modifications of adjectives and wethB which are elfected 
by adverbs, may also generally be maide by^ means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted Igr these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are mo«t common are expressed by lidverbs. Thus, for num 
sapientid, sajnenteriB used;^ Ale, for in hoc loco; ften^, for m iono moda; 
tiMttCf for hoe tempore, &c. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time^ numner^ d&c. 

^191* The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except thos6 which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles^ 
These will be noticed subsequently, 

I. Adverbs of PUue and Order. 



Alik, by another way. 
Alibi, elsewhere, 
Alicabi, somewhere, 
Alicunde, from som/e 

place. 
Alio, to another place. 
Aliqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from eUe- 

where. 
Dehinc, heneefortk, 
Deinceps, stucessively, 
Peinde, trfter that. 
Denlque, finaily. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

the right. 
£k, that way- 

18* 



E6, to that place. 
Eodem, to the 

place, 
Exmde, after that. 
Fonts, out of doors, 
Foris, without, 
HkCf this way. 
Hlc, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither, 
Horsum, kUkerward, 
Ibi, tkere. [plaee. 

Ibidem, in the same 
IMhCf that way. 
Illic, there. 
lUinc, thence. 
lllorsum. thitherward. 
1116, thither. 



niac, thither. 
Inde, theuj theftte. 
Indldem, from the 

plaee. 
Intr^ > 

Introtsum,^ 
Intus, wiikm. 
IsUic, thai way. 
Ist\c, there. 
Istine, thenee, 

Istuc, J "'*'«*'■• 
Necabi, lest any 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nusquam, no where. 
Porro, moreover. 
Prorsum, /nirarci. 
Qu2l? by which way f 



ISO 
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Qa6? whither? 
Quorsum? whithertoard? 
Retro, J 
Retrotsumy > backward 
Rursum, 3 
Sicabi, {fany where, 
Sicunde, ij from any 
plaee* 



Sinistrorsnin, towards 

the left. 
Sursum, upward. 
Ubi? where? 
Ubique, etery where. 
Ubiyis, any where, 
Unde? whence? 
Vndiqaeffrom aU sides. 



Utrinque, on both sides 
VUbi which wmft 
Utrdbi ? is which pU^^f 
Utroblque, in both 

places, 
Uti^ue, each way. 



Remark T. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques 
tions where ? whence 7 whither 1 hy which way 1 and whith" 
erward ? have a mutual relation and resemblance : — ^Thus^ 



Ubi? 
Hie, 

llUc, 

Ist^c, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

Alicilbi, 



Unde ? 
Hine, 

lUinc, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indid6m, 

Aliunde, 

Aiicunde, 



Qa6? 

Hue, 

lUuc, 

Istuc, 

£6, 

£ddem, 

Ali6, 

Aliqu6, 



Quk? 
Hkc, 

lU^c, 

Istkc, 

£k, 

£&dem, 

Alik, 

AUqu^, 



Quorsum ? ' 
Horsum, 
lUorsum, 
Istorsum, 



Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum. 



Rem. 2. Hie, hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istlc, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
ilRc, iUinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Adverbs of Time. 



Aliquando, sometimes, 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice, 
Cras, to-morrow. 
Ciim, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long, 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Identldem, now and 

then. 
Illico, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time, 
Iterum, again. 
Jam, now. 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jampridem, long since. 
Mox, immediatSy. 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnunquam, some-. 

tirnes. 
Nudius tertiiu, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, noto. 
Nunquam, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
OluHf formerly. 
Parumper, a htUe while. 
Perendie, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
ProtTnus, instanUy. 
Quamdiu ? how long? 
Quando? when? 



Quater, /<mr times. 
QvLondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, daiiy. 
Quoties? how often? 
Raro, seldom, 
Rursus, again. 
S»pe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, now and then^ 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at length, 
Ter^ thrice. 
Toties, so often. 



Tum, > 



then. 



Tunc,^ 

Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, < 



Jamdiu, V, 
JamdQdum,^^^^^^- 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
according to the connection : — ^Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hactinus, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronouniiy 
are often used indefinitely ; as, nescio uH sit, 1 know not where he isi 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, Ubet, or que ; 
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aa, ubiviSf ut^quB, every where ; undehbety from every where. The ter- 
mination oin^e is equivalent to the English soever; BSfUbicuTtquef where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect ; .as, 
guoqud, whithersoever ; ubiUbif wheresoever. 



Qnomddo? how? in 



III. Adverbs of 

Acte6, so, to suleh a pass. 
Admddum, very much, 
AUter, othertnse. 
An? whether? 
Geu, as, Wee as. 
Car? why? 
Dimtazat, only, ai least, 
Btiam, tnily, yes. 
Fere, almost, 
Ferme, almost, nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps, 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Hand, not. 
Immo, yes, truly. 
Ita, so, 

Itidem, III like manner. 
Joxta, alike. 
Maffis, more, 
Modo, only. 
NaB, verily, 
Ne, not, 

Nedum, much less, 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequ&quam, '>byno 
Neutiquam, ) means. 
Nimlrum, eeAUnly. 
Nimisy too much, 

^ RxM. 5. Adveibs denoting qualitv, manmer, &c., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, ben^, maU. 2. Certainty ; as, eert^, 
vlan^, 3. Contingence; aa,fort^. 4. Negation; Ba,haud,non. 5. Prolii 
Dition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, herde. 7. Ezplaininff ; as, videlicet, 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9.. Joining togeUier ; as, simul, 
WM, 10. Interroeation ; as, eur ? quarh ? 11. Quantity or degree ; as, 
saHs, ttded. 12. Excess; as, valde, maxim^. 13. Defect; as, pariim, 
p€tne, 14. Preference; as, potiits, satius, 15. Lil^eness; as, ita, sic. 
16. Unlikeness ; as, tMer. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantitm, soliim. 



Manner, Quality, &c. 

Nimium, too natch, 
Non, not. 
Mum? whether? 
Omnino, altogether, only. 
Palam, openly. 
Pariter, equally. 
Par6m, Utile. 
PaulAtim, hy degrees. 

Psne, almost, 
Penit6s, within, whoUy, 
Perquam, very much, 
Pleramque, for the 

most part, 
PotiCis, rather. 
Pnesertim, emedaUy. 
Profect6, truly, 
Propd, almost, near. 
Propemddum, almost, 
Prorsus, whoUy. 
Qukm, as, 
Quamobrem, where" 

fore, 
Quar^? why? where- 

fore? 
Quasi, as if, almost, 
Quenmdmddum, as. 



what \ 
Sand, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satit!is, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Secus, otherwise. 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, ) 
SicQU,5^- 
Sigillatim, one by one. 
Simul, together. 
Soliim, only. 
Thin, so. 
Tanquam, as \f* 
Tantum, > ^. 

Tantumm6do,5*^y- 
Vnk, together, 

Uti,iw. 

UtTque,<Aerefore, verily, 
Utpdte, as, inasmu^ as. 
Vaide, very much. 

Videlicet, certainly, 
Vix, scarcely. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ lOSTAd verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives^ pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 
gregOtim, in herds ; membrOtim, limb by limb; ^rtim, by parts; vtct> 
#tifi, by turns; from grez, men^rum, pars, and vias. 
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Some end m ttus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 
eatltuSf from heaven ; fitndUus, from the bottom ; radidUus, by the 
roots; from cedunif fundus, and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
moddf only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 
as, 

iEgrr^j scarcely ; aUif hi^h ; Ubgri, fVeely ; Umg^, far ; fniOri, miserably ; 
jlUne, fully ; from <Bger, Mtus, liber, longus, miser, and pUmts, Benh^ well| 
IS from bonus, or an older form benua, 

A few end in iter, ttus, and im ; as, 

natfiUT, actively; dtUer, otherwise; anHquUus, anciently; dimrittus, 
divinely ; mrvoSHm, privately ; stngulOHm, severally ; from navus, alius, 
antiquus, aivinus, ffrtvdtus, and singUJi, 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, duri and duriter, harshly : so cauU and cov- 
tim; humani, humaniter, nnd kumatOtus ; public^ and publiHtus, 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

acnter, sharply ; feUdlter, happily ; turplter, basely y^^deganter, ele- 
santly ; pmdenter, prudently ; from aeer, fiUx, turpis, degans, and pru' 

From omnis is formed omnlno. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in tes ; as, 

quinquies, deeies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoUes, from 
tot and quot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, did, quickly ; eontinud, immediately ; falsd^ 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, together. In like manner, repenti, sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum, only ; perfidiim, perfidiousfy ; siAlinU, on high; 
fadlU, easily; mtdta, much ; trtstia, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declennon, chiefly 
orainal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, |»niiiuiii and 
primd, first ; postrlmum and postrimo, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, reetd, sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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tl. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the acciH 
■ative with a prejposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative m a, 
to denote by or tnrough a place ; as, hoc ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amanter^ lovingly ; properantery hastily ; from amaru and propirans; — 
doctkf learnedly ; orn&tk^ elegantly ; raptinif by rapine ; atrictim^ closely ; 
from doctttSj amdtuSf raptuSy and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjeetivei, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicAldy auspiciously ; consuUdy designedly. 

Note. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, cLanMum^ 
privately ; from dam; — mihtuty beneath ; from sub. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERB& 

^ 193. /Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridie, magmopirt^ summopire^ 
multimddiSf quatannis—of potUro die, magna opiref aummo opire, muliit 
modis, quot anms. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, Aodte, quarhy quomOdd—qf hoe die^ 
qud rtf, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noon ; as, imdiutf sapemunUro^-oS mine dies, 

4. Of a prepotdtion and a noun ; as, eeminus, emYnuf , UtlcOy obmam, 
postmddOf propediem^-ofeonf e, and manua; in and loco ; oi and viamy dtc. 

&. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; as,a^^,ceter0gvi— of aZ«ii«,ce^eru9, 
and^. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, dliqmandiuy idiMir~<if aliqms, dm, 
and vlbi; nequdquam^-of n« and quisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, iftcet, scUXeetf mdstleet-^-of tra, sctre, vidire, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbet, vhlnaf undeUbet. So dein^ 
eep9 — ^from dein and capio, 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech ; as, deorsum^ dextrorsum, 
Aorsum, retrorsum, surswn—of ds, dexter, hie, retro, super ^ and vorsus or 
versus, 

10. Of two adverbs ; nB,jamdlUhimy quousque, sieut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, demtOj imprfmis—oT de junoy 
inprimis, 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quaprapter, postea, interea, pne- 
tereoF—oi propter qua, post ea, &c, 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, aibkme, adkuc, derepenU, per^ 
sape. 
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"14. Of two or three prepositions ; as, tiiffiper, prailnus, inde, dein, 
deindty perinde. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adyerb as, nedSMf sieVM—of ne, si^ and 
dUevM. 

16. Of an adyerb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem, parumper, qwmdoeunque, vJbique, tUeunqtu. 

17. Of three different parts of ji^ech ; as, for^tUm—of fors^ sit^ an ; 
quemadmddum, quamobrenif C 



)4r Adverb 



PARISON OF ADVERBa 



^ 194r Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter^ and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

dur^, duriiuy durisHm^ ; faaU,facilius,faeillinU; acriter, aeriiUf aeer' 
rimi ; rardf rariiiSf rarisAmi. 

Some adyerbs have superlatives in o or itm; as, meritisHmdf phaimiimf 
primd or primitmf poHsHmiim. 

If the comparison of the adjective b irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

hent, melihSf opCim^ ; maU, pejhs, pesAmi ; pariim, minitSf minimi ; 
muUd or muUitm.pliiSf plur^miim ; — , pr\u8, primd or primiim ; — , ocihs, 
ocisHmi; meritOf — , mentis Amd ; satis, satiiu, — . Magis, TMoAm/t^ 
(from magnus^ has no positive ; nuper, nuperflmlt, has no eomparatiye. 

Diu and sape, though not derived from adjectiyes, are yet compared; — 
diu, diutius, aitOisAme; stepe, sapius, sapisHme, A comparative Umpt^ 
Hus, from tempiri or tempOri, also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are soipetimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxime ; as, magis aperti, maatmh accommodate 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 195* A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusatiye after them : — 
Ad, to, at, for, before. Circa, "> around, 'Ergti,toioards,oppasite 

Adyers^s, ^against, Circ6m, > about, Extn, vnthout, beyond 

Adyersiiim, ) towards, Circlter, about, near. besides. 

Ante, before. Cis, ) on this side, Infra, under, beneath, 

Apud, at, with, among, Citra, ) wOhout. Inter, between, among, 

before. Contn,agaAnst,opposite. at, in time of. 
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Intra, toi^Am. Post, afto'^ smee, 6e- Secundihn, meeordmg 
Juxta, near. hind, to, along^ naU t»f 

Ob, /or, on aeeamU qf, Pnster, beyond^ except, for, 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of, Prope, n^Ay by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, by, during. Propter, ^, on account Ultra, ieyoiu2. 
Poxi^, behind, of near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them :— - 

A. -^ Cum, with. Prae, before, for, on ««- 

^^t > from, by, after, De, • of concerning, count of, in compare 

Abs,) from, after, for, ison of. 

Absque, without, but E, > Jroni, of, out of, Yro, for, before, consid- 

for. £z, ) - by, for, since. ering, according to, 

Comm, bif are, in pres- Pnltan, before, with the Sine, without, 

ence of knowledge of Tonus, tufar as, up to. 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. .4 is used only before consonants; ah before yoweb, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versxis, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in the sense of by, along, 
wants good authority. 

rajaposiTioNS in composition. 

^196^ Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. .4, in composition, is used only before m and v; as, amoveo, avdlo. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and s; as, ahjuro, 
abrd^o, &c. Ms occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abseondo, absque, 
abstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in auflro and aujugio, it is changed 
into ft. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, f, g, I, n, v, r, s, t, before those letters 
• respectively ; as, acddo, afiiro,ag^edlor, aUego, annitor, appdno, arrigo, 

assiquor, attoUo, D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant 
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and before gf^; as, aspergOf tupiehf agnoseOf agnOtus. Before q, ft yi 
•ohanged into c; as, aequiro, 

3. Circum usually omits .9r before a Towel; as, ttreneo^ dreulUus, It 
■ometimes changes m into n before d ; as, drcunda, 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before by m, p ; as, comMOf 
eommiito, eampdno: before 2, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, coUigOf connitoTy eorripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n; as^ amdOeOf eanpmgo^ 4^. Before a vowel, ^ or A, m is 
commonly omitted; as, coeo^ eooptOf eogo {com ago), eogkosco, cohabHto; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comiSof comes, comUor. In eombULro, 6 
is inserted. 

5. JEz is prefixed to vowels, and to e, A, p, q, s, t ; as, exeo, eaSlgo, a> 
€mrrOf exkAeo, escptdiOf &c. &fore /, x is changed into /; as, effiro : 
before «, it is oHen omitted ; as, exiquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants; as, ebibo, edlco, &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ez ; as, exmoveo, P is sometimes preceded 
bye; as, <^to. 

6. In, before b, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imbiuff immiUo, impOno : 
before / and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, tlUgo, 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, igndrvs. In some compounds, in 
retains <2 before a vowel, from an ancient form indu; as, inddgo, mdigeOf 
indoUaeo, 

7. Ob changes b into c, /, g, », before those letters respectively ; as, 
oceurro, officio, ogganio, oppito. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pellicio and peUuceo, 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; tLB,prodeo, prodesse, 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into e, f, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, eueudo, suffiro, suggiro, summtmeo, suppUco, surripio. 
Before e, p, and t, bia sometimes changed into «; as, suscipio, nu^endo, 
sustoUo : it is omitted before s, followed by a consonant ; as, suapicio. 

11. TVana omits s before s; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits ns; as, trajido, tramiUo, trano, &c. 



^ The following words are called inseparable prepositions^ 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Red or re, again, back. Ye, not, 

Dis or di, asunder. Be, apart, aside* 

12. AwJb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarodhs^ ambio, ambustus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, anfractus, anquiro, ampHto. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginnixig with e,p, a, s, t; as, discuHo, 
dispono, disquiro, dissiro, distendo : before /, s is chanced into /; as, 
diffiiro : in otrVmo, s becomes r. 2>t is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant; as, didnco, dimiUo, distinguo^ 
dispido. But both dis and di are used before j and r; as, disjungo, diju- 
dUo, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h; re befi>re a consonant; aB,reddmo^ 
redeo, redhibeo, redlgo, redoleo, redundo ; — r^icio, repdno, reioertor. But 
red is used befor»><(o ; as, reddo, 

15. Se and ve are prefixed without change ; as, seeido^ seeftrus ; vegran- 
dis, vecors. 
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^ 107* II. Prepositions in oompoeition asually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; bat sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exam- 
ples c — — ^ 

JlTa^ with a notcit, lomeiuiiei denotes privation ; as, wmena, mad. 

2. Ad, is sometiines intensiye ; as, addano^ to love greatly ; adJtfibo, to 
drink much. 

3. De often signifies downward; as, deseendo, to descend; deiHdOf to 
ftU down. It is sometimes intensiye ; as, dedmo, to love greatly ; (fs- 
mlrorf &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, despirOf to despair; 
danmUf mad ; decdloTf discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive; as, dtseupio, to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimiUSf unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, exOro, to beg earnestly ; ez- 
audiOf to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exsanguiSf 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. 

6. /n, with adjectives, generally denotes ne(pition ; as, t^^^li&tf, unfaithful; 
indignusj unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, moocdtiis, called upon 
or not culed upon ; immvtdiuSf changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, obeo, to ffo around; sometimes 
against ; as, opp&no^ to oppose ; ohato^ to withistana. 

8. Per,withadjectives, is commonly intensive; as, peretfrttf, very dear; 
petfacilis, very easy. With qudm, it is strongly intensive ; as, perquam 
oreBiterf with exceeding brevity. In perfiduSf perfidious, per is negative. 

9. PriBf with adjectives, is intensive ; as, praddrus, very clear ; prm- 
taUdus, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, prodHco, to bring forth ; protd- 
quoTf to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigo, to uncover; redndo, to unlock. 

12. Se, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secHniSf without care. 

13. Suh oflen diminishes the meaning ; as, svhndeo^ to smile ; sitbdulds, 
sweetish; subtristis^ somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, sttbrigOf to raise up. 

14. Vey with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesAnuM, unsound; 
veeorSf foolish. 

RxMARx. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
signification of the words with woich they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^198; A conjunction is a particle which connect! 
words or propositions. 
14 
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CONJUNCtiONS* 



The most usual conjunctions are. 



Ac, and, as, than. 
An, whUher, 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, tohether or not. 
At, ast, hut. 
Atque, and, as, than. 
Atqui, btU. 
Att&men, yet. 
Aut, either, or. 
Autem, huL 
CeX&iiaa, but, however. 
C{!im, quum, since. 
Ci:im...tum, hoth,..and. 
Ouin, provided, while. 
Oummddo, so that. 
Enim./or. 
Equlaem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
Et, and. 

Et...et, hoth..Mnd. 
Etiam, also. 
Etianud, although. 
Etsi, though. 
IdcwsOftherefore. 




Ideo, ther^ore. 
Igitur, therrfore, 
Itftque, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque,/or. 
Ne, lest. 
•Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nec.neque, neiiher..Mor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither, nor. 
Neu , neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neye, neither,.aun'. 

wkij «»'"'• 

Num, whether. 
Quamyis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem,whereas, since. 
Quanqnam, although. 
-Que...-que, both..Mnd. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippne, because, 

Qu6, in order that. 

Qu6d, because. 

Quoniam, since, 

Quoque, also. 

Bed, but. 

Sen or sive, or. 

Seu...sive, %Dhether..jor . 

Si,(f. 

Sin, but if. 

Siquldem, (f 

since. 
Tamen, haweoer. 
Tametsi, although. 
Tum...tum, both..ja% 
Ut, that. 
Uti, that, to the end that. 
Utrum, whether* 
-Ve, either, or, 
Vel, either, or. 
Verb, truly. 
Verilim, but. 
Veruntamen, notudth' 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. CopuLATXTES, OF fuch as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 
neque. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, sea, sine, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNCEssiVES, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, etiamsi, 
tametsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adversatives, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, autem, 
eetgriim, sed, tamen, att&men, veruntdmen, verb, verum. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason'; as, eiAm, etinim, 
nam, namjpie, quando, quandoquldem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or ciim, siquldem. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo, 
igUur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quari, quamobrem, quocirca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, qmn^ 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SusPENSivES, or such as express doubt; as, an, anne, annon, -ne, 
neene, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Jc rarely stands before yowels or A; atque chiefly befbrt 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. SrThe conjanctions -ne, -que, -ve, are not used alone, but are 
always annexed to some other wora. They are called enditics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualii^ verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
CaUris in rebus y cUm venit ealamUas, turn dUrimeiUum aedpUur; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is receivea. 

Rem. 4. Ck)njunction8, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, alquty iddrco^ ideo^ 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own 
aa so ; ntf^us ornec, and 



\etjam), and now ; itdjue, and so ; vique or nee, and not. 




INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199^ An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 

tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 

The most usual interjections are, 

Ah! ah! alas! Euge ! well done! lo\ huzza! 

Atat! ha! indeed! Evax!>, ^^^, O! ah! 

An\ hush! whist! Evoe'J'**"^- Oh \ oh! alas! 

Ecce\ lo! hehM! Ha! ha! he! Aa/ Aa/ Ohe\ho!hold! 

£hem! strange! Hei! wo! alas! Oi! hoy! alas! 

Eheu ! alas ! Hem ! ho ! hold ! how ! Papas ! strange ! 

Eho ! ehddum ! solio ! lo ! bravo ! Proh ! oh ! alas ! 

£ja!oR/ Keu\ wo! alas! St! A«M/ 

En! h! behold! Heua\ lio there! mark! Vs! wo! 

£u ! bravo ! Hui ! away ! ho! Vah ! ha ! alas! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several diiFerent emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is usea to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! oe still ! So indignumt infanduMf misirunif miseraJfilef 
ntfas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 




^ 20O; Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
ttonSy their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and b, predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit^ The hGrse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

NoTX. The word <i0.rm^ as used by grammariaiu, must be understood 
to indade all tiie Tanona eignifications of the Terb, as expressed in the- 
different moods. 



SUBJECT. 

^ SOI* ^. The subject is either grammaUcal or hgicaL 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subjeety with its various modifieations. 

Thus, Conscientia ben^ aetsB rite est jutvndiMtfima, T%e^e9nsei9usness ^ 
a weli^spent life is Tery pleasant. Here eonsdenHa is the grammatical, 
and q m se T e aft a bent adm tdUe the logical, subjsct. 

Note. If the grammitioal subject ia not modified„it is the sajae as tho 
lojgicai subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing fi>r a noun, 
either alone or variously modified ; as. 

Vita hrevis estf Lffe is short. LoncrissTma homTnis vita hrevis est^ The 
longest life of man is short. FugAces TaburUur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et steUs/v^ftanf , The moon and stars were shining. Grammaflce 
ae mvaUce junetmfitiruatf Grammar and mMsie were unit^. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qudify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 
explanation or description ; as, 

JVW consttleB desOmus, We eofuuls are remifls. Mudus augur muUa 
narrdrntf Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

Mmor multiiudinis eommovitur, The love of the multitude is excited 
De victoria Css&ris fama perfertur, A report of the victory of Casat 
is brought 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

JVc£fie invTda<etof , Envious time flies. Duett agmina PenthesiUa furent 
Fenthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 
Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. The burden which is teell borne becomew 

light. Idtiraf quas scripsisti, accepUB sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat expeetatio vald6 magnaf There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case ; as. 

Major pietftte, Superior in piety. ContentiOnis cuptdnu, Fond of emUm 
lion, 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
Viditur, qui imp^ret, dignus; He seems worthy to command, 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
Insuetus vera audlre, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act, Miraldle dictu, WonderfUl to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb ; as, 

Magis apertdf Mare openly. Valdd vehementer, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective^ in an oblique case ; as, 

Cbngnunter natoras. Agreeably to wOure, Opam^ omnium, Best of ail. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Longjb ultra. Far beyond. Mult6 ante nocteni, Long before night. 
Sexenmo post Veios captos. ^ 
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Rem. 6r A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia tua consiUa, M thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not conaUa, 
but the complex idea tua contiUa. So Omnia tua prava eonsUia, 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with' the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logicai subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpCf To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fuggre, To shun vice 
\a a virtue. E eado descendity " Nosce te ipsum.* ' JEquum est nt hoc facias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram- 
tnatical subject; as, 

Oratdrem irasci non decet. J^Ton satis est, pulchra esse pogmdta. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 
is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the followinif pages, when the term subject alone is used, 

the grammatical subject is intended,^^ 



PREDICATE. 



^ 202* I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram'- 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Scipio ftidit Annib&lis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hatmi 
bal. Heiefudit is the grammatical, and fuait AinibdUs copias the logical, 
predicate. RomlUus Romanie condiftor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either single oi 
compound, 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Brevis est vohiptaSf Pleasore is brief. Mors vemt, Death €ome§. 
Mors equo pulsat pede paupdrum tabemas, regumque tunes. 

A compound predicate consbts of two or more simple predi* 
catcs belonging to the same subject ; as, 
FrobUas landatur et alget. Honesty is praised and neglsetad. ^^^ 

* A veib in any mood except the infinitive, is called a findU veib. 
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Modified Predicaie. 

A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see ^ 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Ineedo regina, I walk pieen, Arisades Justus est appeUdtua. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Deus regit mundum, God roles the world. Ago tibi gratias. Ex yolna- 
t&te/eof. Spe vitfiwus, Venxt ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Sspe vernt, He often came. UUra facile dUtuntur, 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Cupit discSre, He desires to learn. Prob&ri vobaU, 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the waysmentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 

SENTENCES. 

^ 203* ^ A sentence may consist either of one proposi* 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
campotmd sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses, 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde* 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Pkodenfidt perpetud pauper, ehm dUigAmus esse posset; Pboeion 
was always poor, though he might have been yerj rich. Here the former 
clause is inoependent, the latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the 
leading subject; and its verb, the leading verb. 
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The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello eonfecto, diseessU, i. e. qtmrn bdlum eonfectum esset, diseessU; 
The war beinff finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. JifU 
desparandMiUfTeuxiTO duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 204« A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbs, The city Rome.^ J^os consfUes, We consuls. So ^pud 
Heroddtttmj patrem historuB, sunt innumerabiUs fah^Att ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. Lapides siUces, flint stones. Liy. Fans cui 
nomen ArethQsa est. Cic. 

Remark 1!^ A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tion with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus fiiga comitem 
ms adjunxi, I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
In cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
ensj being ; qui estf who is ; ^t voeatuTf who is called ; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. P lin. Pkiloso* 
phia magistra vitm, Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in ^nder , 
as, Duo fulmina bellij Scijnddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts m war 
(Cic.) ; — sometimes in number ; as, TuUi6l.a, deliciee nostra (Cic.) ; — and 
sometimes in both ; as, Mue, metB yires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consul dixij sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoc tibi juventus Romdna tiu2tcimti» helium^ sc. nos ; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Lit. 

Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, M. AntoniuSj C. Cassitis, tribani plebis; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cses. 

So when ^e nouns are connected by cumj the annexed noun taking the 
case of tlie former ; as, DioBarchum verd eum Aristoxina, doeb^s gan^ itovn- 
\nesj omiUdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an* 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exi^t ', as, Ad Ptolemanm 
Cleopatramque reges Ugdii missi, Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the (jrenitire ; as^ Urhg 
Patavii; The city of Fatayium. Virg. Amnis Eridftm. Id. Arbor fici. 
Cic. JVoTiMA Mercurii est mUiL Plant. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition with it ; as, CorintM AchauB urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nonun or eognOmefif with a yerb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nomcn or eognUvMn; as, JComen Arctoro est miAt, I have the name 
Arcturus. Plant. Cui nunc cognomen lalo addUur, Virg. Cvi Egerio 
inditum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. A ekmse may fup[^y the phuse of one of the nouns ; as, CogUet 
oratdrem institui — ran arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former nc m denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in apposiUoi with it ; as, Onerarittf pan max- 
ima ad JSEgirnvrum, — aliie adversiis urhem ipsam deUUa sunt ; The shipa of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus,— others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. Pictdres et po€UB suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderari vuU. Cic« In the following example, guispis is in the nomiaar 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablaUve :-^ 
MuUis sibi quisque imperium petenabus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tUn f Amphitmo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit* 
ruo (is.) Plant. Quid quaris? Librum, sc. qtuero. What are you 
looking for .' A book. Quot^ horA venisHf Sextl. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeinff with its noun ; as, 
Uujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211, Rem. 3.) So cujum for gen. 
eujtts ; Cujum pecus 7 an Melted ? Jfon ; verUm JEgdnis, Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emisti? 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti? Imd aHo crimlne. See (§252 
and 217. 
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y ADJECTIVES. 

^ 205r Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus virj A good mai^. Bonos viros^ Good men. 

Benigna mater, A kind mother. VantB Uges, Useless laws. 
TrisU beUum, A sad war. Minada verha^ Threatening words. 

Spe amissd, Hope being lost. Hoc res. This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse eapellas ae^er ago, sc. ego, MeUhoBus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. lit se totum e* tradiret. Nep. O me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So salvi sumus, salv€B sumus, sc. 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
consi^red mascuune ; as, Jfosfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 
put in the plural ; as, 

Limus et agtau siU compuLn, A wolf and a lamb, constnuned by thirst. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as. 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, My fiither and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as. 

His genus, atas, doquemHa prope squalia fwSre; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail. Kegna, imperia, nobilitdtes, honSrcs, 
divituB in casu sita sunt. Uic. Huic bella, rapirue, discordia dvilis, grata 
fitere. Sail. Anima atque animus, quamvis integra reeens in corpus eunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Crteso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

J^aves et captivos qu8B ad Chium capta erant. The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. JiTumida atque signa miUtaria obscurati 
swrU, Sail. / 
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Gzc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees with the nearest 
noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sodis a rege recepto, Our companions and king bein^ recovered. Virg. 
Cagnitum est, salntemf UbiroSffamamffottQnas esse canssimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablatlye with ocm, has 
sometimes a plural adjective -, as, FiUam cumJUio accitos. Liv. lUa ewm 
Lauso de Minut6re sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as. 

Pars certdre parftti, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... sttam mtisque spem ezsequentes. Liv. Supplex turba 
erant sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in Uie singular takes the render 
of the individuals ; as, Par5 arduus oZ^m pulverulentus e^uM/unf. Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Cavudque 
agro mulctati; Latium and Capua were deprived of their lana. Liv. 
Capita conjuratiOms virgis ctRsi, Id. 

Reh 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atque Adriatlcum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, J^Tobis pmsente. 
Plant. MsentenMs. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 

a proposition, when placed after the noun oi the predicate, sometimes 

^ takes the gender and number of the latter; as, Jfon omms error stuUiHa 

^e^edicenda; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 

Venid appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse non licuit, 
1. e. me negUgentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^s 
videri. Hot, A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortlbus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expgdit bonas esse vobiSf sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romdno Ucet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rariy sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. Casar suos misit^ 
sc. miUtes; Cssar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. mantis; The right 
(hand). PingiM^^us ferine, sc. canuV Immortdles y sc. Dii. Amantiumy 
sc. homXnum, Ilium indignanti ^tmi^em, similem^ue minanti aspidresj so. 
homini. Virg. TUn primas deferOy sc. partes. Cic. Respiee prasterltum, 
sc. tempuSy which is often omitted. Cogn&vi ex meOrum omnium liiirisy 
sc. anucdrum, Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme- 
niumque Ugdti, sc. regem. 

Note I. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
hominMy but when they are possessives, it is oflener amidy nUUteSy cives. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is oflen contained in a preceding 
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(2.) Neuter adjectiTes are very often nsed alone, referrmg 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects concotyed or exhibited <» 
ittdeiinite; as, 

Triite lupua stiMHs ; The wolf, a grIeTotw (thing) to the foldi. Virg. 
Lakor omnia vmeit; Labor overcomes all (obstaeleB). Id. Turpe dueei 
eedirt pari, Quinot. Vaedre etdpd est toave. Que dim ita smt. Cic. 
Pedllms per mvLivu, nexis, Virg. 

NoTK. In most initanees of this kind, the word (fttii^, fai English, maj 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negoHum is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives ajgreeing with 
them ; as, Alia omnia, All other (thingB}. Plin. FanuUdris meus. Cic. 
Iniquus noster. Id. Justa funebria, lav. Jotfis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, III. R£m. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle Buum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit 7 Mart. £zcepto 
qudd non simul esses, cetira Uettis, Hor. 

RsM. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a pitftitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive ', as, Multum temp&ris, for 
mtdtum temmu; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentiiB, toe other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, V ana rentm, 
for varue res. Hor. Flei^que hunumdrum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjecUve seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
AcQtaieMi. Hor. TcMdm operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as, Magnum stridens. 
Virg. .^rma horrendum sonuire. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdla turha 
vacant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective; as, Heri semper 
lenltaSf for sempitema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depencfc upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that render, but sometimes 
uiat of the genitive ; as, Elephanto belludrum nuSa est prudentior, No 
beast u wiser than the elephant. Cic. InduSf am est omnium flun^toim 
maximus. Cic. Velocisslmum omnium animauum est delpklnus. Plin. 
See § 212, Rem. 2. 

When a eoUeetive noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the ^nder of the individuals which compose it ; as, Ftr fortissTmus 
nostra ctvit(Ui5, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Muximua stirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
hs primitive ^see § 211, Rem. 3.), an adjective ameing with that genitive is 
sometimes iomed with such possessive ; as, Solius mexmi pecedtum corrigi 
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noil polegtf The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster 
dttdrum evaUus, Liv. Mea scripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studi- 
um, Cic. Id vuuAnU quemque aeeet, ^ttod est cujusque suum nuoAm^. Id. 

Sometimes a noun in the irenitive is expressed, in apposition with the 
Bubstantiye pronoun for which the possessive stands ; as, Pectus tvum, 
homlniB simpUds. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjectiye, properly belonging to the genitiye, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, JEd{fieatiOnis tuie consiUum for tevm, Your design of 
building. Cic. Aecusaantes violAti hospiiU fadus^ for violaium. Liv. M 
majdra initia rerum duceniilms fatis, for inajifrum. Id. lis nomin^Ums 
dvUdtunif quibtts ex civitatibvsj £c. for edrum civitdtum, Cses. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifWn^ a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Eece venit 
Teldmon prop^rus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Leeti pacem 
agitabdmusy tor ImU, Sail. JEnias se matutinus agebat^ for mane, Virg. 

So nuUus is used for omnino non ; as, MemlTti tametsi nuUus numeas. 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus, propior, proxXmus, 
solus, unus, uUimus, ana some others, are used in«tead of their neuters, 
adverbially ; as. Priori Remo augurium venissefertur. Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronus 
ceAdit. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, &'e venias hodieme. Tibull. 
Salve, primus omnium parens patria appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of the other 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected bvone 
or more conjunctions ; as, MuUd et varid et copidsd oratUyne. Cic. If they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted , 
as, Vir alius et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vehimens, plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, PericulosissXmum civile helium, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesttcam disaplijutm. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Externos multos claros viros nomindrem, Cic. See § 201, 
III., Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives pnmtis, medius, ultitnus, extremus, 
infimus, inflmus, imus, summus, supremus, reHquus, and cetera, 
oflen signify the ^rst part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nox. The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos monies. The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, £b extrimo complexu^ 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco, Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in viseira 
terrte, Ovid. 

^^ RELATIVES. 



^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents, in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong; as, 

Puer qui legit, The boy who reads. Animal quod curritf The animal 
15 
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which runs. LUinB quas dedif The letter which I gave. Mm sum qualis 
eranif I am not such as I was. So Deus cujus munire vivlmtts, cui nuUus 
est similis, quern colimuSf a qno facta sunt ommaf est atemus. AddUtus 
HermippOy et ah hoc duUus est, JiquMo, quantus ^an^ tUces. Her. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
apnjication, however, is to the construction of the relative quiy^ 

^The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expresse^^^, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, quibus itinerlbus ddmo exire possentj There 

were only two routesj by which routes they could leave home^GiBS. 

Crudelisslmo bello, quale bellum nvlla unquam harharia gessit, dc! 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 
Animum rege, qui, n^i paret^ impSrat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they ob^ji#4ior. TanttB multitudlnis, quantam capit nrhs nostra^ 
concurstis est ad mefacttis. Cic. Quot capltum vivunt, totXaem stttdiOrum 
millia. H^ 

(3.7 Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me seripsistif coram videHmtis ; In regard to Upe 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet^^n^ic. 
In quem primum egressi sunt locum, Trcja vocdtur. Liv. Quantd*vi exp*- 
tunt, fantd defendunt. Quales^ue visus eram vidisse viros, ex ordine tales 
asmiio. Ovid. 

>^o this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui meus 
amor in te est, i. e. ^o meo amdre qui in te est ; Such is my love for you^ 
Cic. Qu(B tua est mrtus, expugndlns, i. e. pro tua virtate, &c. ^"^ 

(<^The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra* 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different j/us, Ad quas res 
aptissimi erimuSy in iis potissimum daJboralUmus. Cic. ^ 

(6i)^ometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis nan maldrum quas amor curas habet^ 
hoc inter obliviscltur ? Hor. -^ 

(4./15ometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as. 

Qui bene latuiufiene vixit, sc. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived weprOvid. Sunt quos eurricfUo pulvirem OlymvUeum coU 
legisse juvaif sc. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JVbn 
habeo quo^ te accusem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. JVoti solum sapiens 
maeris^fflh hinc dbsis, scd etiam heOttiSy sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.^The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antlqua 
fuit ; Tyrii tenuire coUyni, sc. qiuim or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.^ ; or, if once expressed, is afler 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as 
Bocchus cum pedUllms, quos fUus ejus adduxirat^ neque in pridre pugnd 
adfiUrant^ Romdnos inv(£iunt^ for et qui non in prUfre^ &c. Siall. ^ 
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(6.) (a.) The relative sometimeB takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead of its own proper case ; as, Ciim scribas et aliquid agas edrum, quo- 
rum eonsuSstif for qiuE. Cic. Raptim quibus quisqufi potirat eldtiSf exibantf 
for iiSjOtUB quisque efferre poUrat, eldtis. Iay^^^ 

{b.jThe antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
as, Urbem, quam statuo vestra estf for urbs. Vir^. NaucrStem, quem con- 
venire voluif in navi non erat. Plaut. Sed istum, quem qtumiSf ego 
sum. Id. 

Thes&«onstructinns are said to occur by attractiori^^ 

(J.y^An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as. Inter 
jocoSf quos inconditos jaeiuiUy for joeos inanutUos, quos, &c. ; Amidst the 
rudejests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, quae magna voUint, Virg. Co- 
lOngfquem multum /tabet. Cic^ 

'This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, Jfocie quam in terris ultimam egit. The 
last night which he spent upon earth. AUsculapiuSy qui primus vulniLs ob' 
ligayisse di&ltvr, Cic. ConsUiis pare, quad nunc pulcherrima J^TaiUes dot 
senior. Virg, Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antepedent ; as. Cum veTusseni 
ad va<2aYolaterrana, que nominantur. Cic^/ 

(8.7 When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes nan longh a Tohsatiumfinibus absunt, quas ci vitas est in vromu' 
ciAj The Santones are not ^ar distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which state is in the province. Cgbs. ,StfUe comitia, quod tempus haud longi 
abirat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Rhoddnum injluit. Css. Adflumen Oxum per' 
ventum est, qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

JfatHra vultus auem dixere Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus hominum quod HeUites coedtur. Nep. Aninuu, 
quem vocdmus homlnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
cardre, quod Tulliftnum appeUdtur. Sail. Pecuni&rum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civllis nervos dieOtans Muddnus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum que mortOles prima putant, An abundance of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Qtuartwm 
genus est sand varium et mistum .... qui jamprldem premuntur, Cic. Con- 
jvravtre pauci ^onira rempubUcam, de qvA (sc. conjuratiOne), qudm brems' 
Amt potiro dicam. Sail. Daret %U caUnis fatdle monstrum, qusB, &c., so. 
Cleopatra. Hor. JVbn dijgidentid fiUUri quie imperavisset. Sail. Si' 
pus est uUum quae multa sutU. Cic. 
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(17.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun ; as, 
(hnnts lavddre fortttnas meas, qui natum tali ingmio pradUum habtrem . 
6C. met ; All were extolling my fortune, who Had a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum ^n^iZtum laudandum eat^ qui meos 
cicesaarj^ armdtis objlci twbUHff^Cic, 

(ISj Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the rehitiTe 
is commonly neuter ; as, Postrimd, qnoa diffieilHmum inter mortdles, glorid 
invidiam vicisti; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. Elquidem exspedibam jam tuas UUras, 
idque cum multis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoim, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Stve, id quod constat. 
PUuonis studiosus audienM fuit. Cic. Diem eonsUmi voUbant^ id quod 
fecirunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, a^rrees with a noun following; 
as, IdemjfdU atque noUCf ea denwrn firma anucitia est. Sail. m 

(lA.f^iod, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purjMse 
of transition, is oflen placed at the ^^nning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especiidly before si and nm, and sometimes before uilrtamf 
utf n«, ubif etlm, contra, and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum effieire potest con- 
cursus atomOrum, cur portlcum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest ? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world^^ 
why, 4&C. Cic. Quod te per senium obsecro, vita me redde priori. Hor: 
Quod v£inam tZZum, cujtu impto faeinOre in has miserias projectus sum, 
edfiem hoc simulantem videam. Sail, 

i^uod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 



(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders^ 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Jiinus et Semirdmis, qui 
BabvUfna condidirant ; Ninus ana Semiramis, who had founded Babylon^^ 
Veir Crebro funali et tibiane, ^um sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ez summd 
latitid^0iascivid, quie diutuma quies peperSrat. Ball. 

(16!; The relative adjectives quot, quantus, quaiis. are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the anteceaent clause, &e corre- 



sponding words, tot, tantus, taUs; but these are often omittedj^ 

(17 .^fCQui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de*> 
monstrative ; as, Quie ciim ita sint. Since tfuse (things) are so. Cic. 
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^ 207« Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood; as, Jfec solos 
tangit Atndas iste dolor, Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on toat account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. ¥frg. 

Rem. 21. ^^h.e demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quern neque fides, nepie 
jusjurandum, neqwR iWwoa misericordia, rcpressit; Whom neither fidehty, 
Bor an oath, n^j^ity, has restrained^^^r. 

Rem. 22.''The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as. Hoc tibi pirsuadeas velim^ 
me nihil onufisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this— that I have omitted 
nothiuA.*'*''^^.--- 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, iUe to what is remote. Hence, 
'»f two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, Ule to 
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the fonner ; as, Ignavia corpus hAitatf labor fimuU; ilia maturam seiuetn- 
iem, hie lon^am adoleseentiam reddit: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
■trengthens it ; the fonner produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ejiyonth. Ce]i^^ 

''xet this rule is not always observed ; as, Sie deus et virgo eat; hie sp€ 
edeTf ilia timOre, Ovid. ' ^metimes hicJiic are used instead of Aic.ias. 
^QMU..AJ^U sometimes denote <* the one...the othejp^^''^^ 

When more than two persons or things are spoEen of, iUe refers to the 
most remote, iaU to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer; iste and its derivativef 
of the person addressed ; iUs, &c., of some other person or thing. See 
§ 191, Rem. 2^*^ 

Rem. 24. lUt is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magno illi Alaumdro nnuUXmttf, Very like Alexander the Great. Veil. 
Mwia Ula, Cic. lUe is sometimes translated tkis ; as, Unum Ulud dieo. 
This only I say.. Ci^."*^ 

Rem. 25rlste oflen denotes contempt ; as, Jmpediebantur ed lege, guam 
idem iste tulirat„..the same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Ciim isti sis aiutoritdte, Since you are of so great 
authority. Ci^< 

Rem. 26. ^s does not, like Aic, tZZe, and t^to, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to lie defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or tZ/e, may be used in this waj 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as. Qui docet, is discit, or Ate 
discitf but not Hie discit, unless some individual is referred to. 
^^ has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Keque eniitr^u is es, qui 
quid sis nescias; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
aj^ Cicj^-^^ 

^i]9 wiui et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English '< and that too;" 
as, Priodtas causas, et eas tcTvues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportan^-Cic. Erant in Torqudto plurtrruB Utene nee era Tndgd- 
res. Id-. 



Rem. 27. ^Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, oflen supplies the place ofitem or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, MusUci, qui erant 
quondam ildem poetcB; Musicians, who formerly were poets sdao. Cic. 
Euphr&tes et Tigris magno aqudrum divortio iter percurrunt ; iidem (and 
je^ljrpavl&tim in arctlus coeuni^^^ 

C^ldem is sometimes repeatea in the sense of " at once," denoting^ the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Ftare qiudam 
qui ildem omdtk iidem versntd dicirent, There have been some who could 
8peflj^.«t once elegantly and artfully. Cie. 

f^he same as is variously exjrt^'ssed in Latin, by idem with qui, ac or 
eetque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est qui/tt£/ semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always beep. Cic. Vita est e&dem ac fuit. Liv. DisputatiOnem 
eiponXmus iisdejjjar/ere verbis ut actum esUf^ffc. 

Rem. 28v'^m, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agrees with them; but, when they are reflexive, and in an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of«the proposition ; as, Agamper me ipse, 
1 will do it myself. Cic. Medt^JipBO. se curdre non possunt. Sulpic. Se 
hff»&'Vmnes natUrd dittguntyy^'^^ 
^^Ipse is sometimes used SSreflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boni, quan- 
tum in ipsis/utt, Cas&rem, ocddtrunl. Cic. y 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness ; BBy/ 

15* 
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•bum ipsis nonis SextiUs. Exactly on the fifth of August. Cic. tViginta 
dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative qmcunque is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, Qu€B sandri potirunt qu&cunque ratiCne sandboy What 
Can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Tet poBsum is 
rather to be sun^^d ; — " in whatever way I can.'* So quisquit is occ^^ 
sionally use^^iot as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. ^,^^^^ 

Rem. WT Aliquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, HeretUUts est peewtiaf qua morU alicQius tuL quem- 
ipi'Oi.m vtTVinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death ofsonie 
one, rails to some (other) one by law. Cic. MuiH sine doefrtnd allquid 
ommum genirumj^ artium eonsequuntur. Jd^ 



ur. jo^,,^- 

Rem. ^l.^^uisquamf any one, and uttus, any, are universal : they at^ 
used in propositions which mvolve a universal ne^tive, or which ezpresfl 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with «t or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb viz, and the preposition 
sine; as, J{eque ex eastris CatUintB quisquam omnium discessirat. Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. Nee uUo easu potest 
contingire, ut ulla ijUermissio fiat officii. Cic. j9n quisquam potest sine 
perturbatiOne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syraeusdnis fial, 
quitm quisquam superiOrum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Sen. 

UUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood, ^dsquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it b a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam etvi, To any citi2en. 
Cujusquam oratOris eloquentiam. Nemo is often used for nuUus; as, nemo 
pietoTf nemo adol^s^ens, and even homo nemo. Cic^^ ^ ' 

Rem. 32. ^Mlius, like uUus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with <' one....another ,'* as, 
Aliud aliis viditur optimum. One thing seems bent to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericfdum est, Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
diiferent source. Ter. DUmysium aliter cum aliis de nobis locfLtum audze^ 

-^^tt«H8 commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Vter^^ 
numSrus alter altSrft de eausd hahetur. Cic. 

jilius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated '' one....an- 
other ;*' as, Aliud agUur, aliuct simuldtur, One thing b done, another pre- 
tended. Cic.^ " 



Rem. 33. ^^uidam differs from dUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam dM 
colUgis nostris, A certain one of our^colleagues. Cic. Sds me quodam 
tempdre Metapontum venisse tecuvi^AlfL 

,^^0'^idam is sometimes used for some^ as opposed to the wholSf or to 
oUters ; as, Excessemnt urbe quidam, alu mwrtem sibi consciv€runt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed Uiemsclves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Mflvo est qudddam bellum ruUurdle cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic^"' 

Rem. 34f^ Quivis and quitlbet, any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejvsmbdi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of such a nature 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie ajmd majdres nostras adhibebdiur 
peritus, nunc quill wt. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, Non cuivis Aomlm contingit adlre Cb 
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Hm&ttihf i. a. ntH to every rnaki without distmction. fior. Cui^ptam would 
have madeJ^iMI^g^tion universal. 

Bjsii. 3^ ^Uisgue sigrnifies eocA, every me, and fenerally itanda with- 
out a noun : as, ^fuul caique obtigitfidfima<{ve teiutU ; Let each ottek — 
w|jta4^as fallea to each. Cic. 

^t is often used with two superlatives j as, OvClmMm quidque TaH»Hmitm 
est, The best things are the rarest Cic. Vt quisque optlmi dta£, tto 
maxlmd dicendi d0cUltdtem timet. Id. 

With primus f it denotes ihe Jirst possiMe ; as, PrisM qaofme tewipihrBf 
As soon as n^s^l^X^ic. 

Rem. 36. ^The possessives meus, tuus, noster^ vesUr, and nnct . are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or poasesaon of the persona denoted by 
their primitives ; as. Tutus amor mens est tUdj My love is secure to yott. 
Ovid. Tuam vicem deUre seUo,J^c. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
tliey refer are the objects' of an action, feeling, &c. ; as, JVam neque tuA 
negligpUiA, neque odio idfecU tuo. For he did it neither through neglect 
njJ^Stred of you, Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

rThese pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as. Quo reeertwr 7 in 
pairiam 1 so. meam ; V^hither shall 1 return ? to (my) country ? Ovid. 
DextrA munira porrezit, sc. sud. Id,,,.'^ 

REFLEXIVES. 

^ 208. Rem. STrSui and sims properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani /acinus m se ac auoaf culum eonsdseunt, The citizens decid* 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque dUlgit, non ut aUquam a se ipse mereidem 
exigatOMcitdtis sus, sed quid per se sibi quisque carus est. Cic, 

{U)ln. dependent clauses, in which the subject d(SSSnot remain the 
same, the reflexives commonlv refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated ; as, Arioms- 
tus pnedicdvilf non sese Gallis, sed Gailos sibi bellum intuUsse ; Ariovistua 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Css. Homerum ColopkonU civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus pelivit ut se ad 
amicj^ietm tertium ascribirent.Idrr" 

^."\ If, however, the leadin?^ subject, whose thoughts, db;., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam pnedlcant (sc. homines) infugd fratris sui membra in iis tocis^ 
qud se parens persequeretur, dissipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem traduiU 
operd^isr^is sacris se abdidisse. Lu^ 

(3f; When the leading verb is m the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, .^ CtesAre invltor ut sim sibi legdtus, i. e. Oisar me inr 
lAkct; I am invited by Crosar to become his lieutenant. Cic^^ 
''^So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some otlier word m the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as. 
Canum torn Jula custodia ^tud significat aliud, nisi se ad hominum com^ 
modUdtes esse generdtos f Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus^ whether referring to a leading or a subor- 
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dinate subject, ^se is sometimes used, to ayoid ambiguity^ from the nmi- 
laritj of both numbers of sui, and to mark more emphatically than mus^ 
the person to which it relates ; as, JugurUui legdtos muit qui ipsi UberiMqus 
vUam petiraUy Jugurtha sent ambiSsadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea moUsHssimd firre homines debent, pus ipsOrum 
ctdpd contracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inter, se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusatiye ; se or ipse, if in any 
other case \ as, Fratres inter se eumformd, turn moHbus similes; Brothers 
resembling each other both <in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese conaliat natHra, Cic. Int?ldunt aUqtia a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutud reprehensa, Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, Ate, is, or iUej is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ', as, ThemistbcUs serrmm ad Xerzem misity ut ei nuii- 
tidretf suis verhis, adversarios ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxe^, in his (Themistocles*) name, 
that his (Xerxes' j enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, I will restore his 
propertv entire to him. Plant. 

On tne contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, HelvetU persuddent Rauracisj ut und. cum iis proficiscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Caes. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, /to se ^essU ^c. lAgarins) ut ei pacem esse expedlret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to different subjects in the same sentence ; as, Ariovis- 
tus respondity neminem secum sine auk pemicie eontendisse (Cies.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to neminem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ^ecirunt. Him his 
citizens banished firom the city. Cic. Titurius quum proeul Ambiorigem, 
8UOS cohortajUem, eonspexisset. Caes. 

SuuSf and not hujusy &c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octavium, 
quern sui (se, amici) CtBs&rem salutabant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Ceesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ) as, PtolenuBus amlcos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the firiends of Deme- 
trius with their effects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotea fit, favor able; as, SurU et sun dona parenii. 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mphlnusutebd- 
turpap^Uo sant suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peculiar; as, MoUes sua 
thura Sabm, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country i 
famous. Virg. 

NOMINATIVK 
SU.fi^JECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

^ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; a^, 
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HEg'o hgOj I fead. Jfos Ugimus, We read. 

7^ scnlfis. Thou writest. Vos scribUiSf Tom write. 

Equus curritf The horae runs. Equi currunl. Hones run. 

Remark 1. The nominatiTes ego^ tu, nos^ vos, are «ddom 
expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently inarking the 
person ; as, cupw^ I desire ; vivis, thou liveit ; hahemu$, we 
have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphuis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
Ego reges ej€ciy yos tyrannos introducUis ; I banished Kings, you introduce 
^^rants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperti, cotuUUes desUtmus. Cic. 
Tu es pairmtts, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — 

(a.) As nominatiye ; as, Mosa prafivit ex monU Vosigo, et in oeeAnam 
infiuU (Ces.) ; or (&.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOrem misertutt, ul id 
uutUiaretj sc. atrsor, Nep. 

(2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before atunt, dicunt, firunty &e.; as, Dt 
aiunty As they say. Cic. Maxlmh admiratUur sum, qm ptamid non mace* 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preeeding a 
relative ; as. Qui Batfium non oditj amettuaearminaf Mtem, se. nomo ; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Mesvius. Virg. yasidtmr agri 
miod inter urbem ae Fidinae est, sc. id swUium, Liv. Sunt quM juiMa.,.,ac. 
homines ; There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee tetiris 
podUa Masslei spemUf sc. homo. Hor. Mere sunt quos and ^Jti are 
equivalent to quidam, atlqtus, or aliqui. So, Est quid gaudeaSf liiete is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Jfequeerate^fMUteviUint, Ovid. 
Est ubi id vJeat. Cic. Est, citm no* est satims, Ac. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, temp<yre. 

Rpu-^^The nominative is often wwUing : — 
''(iT) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, Fulgurat, It lightens. PJin. Ningti, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, 

Favetur tUd a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratiOni vdkementer 
db omnibus reclamOtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however^ is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed oy an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est; as, 

Dolendum est primiim ipsi tibi, Tou yourself must first grieve. Hor 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs miseret, pcsmtet, pudei^ 
tisdei, and pigei ; as, 

Eos iruptidrvm pcenltetf They repent of their follies. Cic. Misiret te 
dUOrunif tui te nee misiret necpudet. rlauL Me citfitAtis morum piget tadet- 
gue. SaU. In such examples, the sense wUl sometimes permit us to supply 
fortana, eanditiOy memoria, &Ai. So in the expression Vemi in mentem, 
It came into mind ; as, In mentem venit de spectUOf sc. cogUaHo, &c. 
Plant 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ) as, 
Te id TvuRo modo pttduit facSre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
Jfon ptenitet me, quantum profecSrim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpd magnum est solatiumy To be free from fault is a great coiv 
solation. J^eque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri mm est meum. Plant. Te non istud^udi- 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. *' Sum- 
mum jus, summa iiyuria," /ocft^m est jam tritum sermOne proverbium. Id. 
M degeneratum in aliis huie quoque dec&ri offecisset. Lay. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. J^ec profuit Hydrtt crescSre per damnum, 
geminasque resumSre vires. Ovid. IHc miki, eras istud, Postume, quando 
venit ? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Parumne campis aique JfeptUno super fusum est Latini sanguinis ? Hot. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
OratOrem irasci non decet ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fiSri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pedlbus ddectat 
claudSre verba. Hor. Interest omnium rect^ facSre. Cic. Casu accldit, 
ut, id quod Romas audigrat, primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire qua 
libet, id est esse regem. SaU. 

(6.) Before potest, ctBpit or ccBptum est, innpit, destnit, debet, 
solet, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pi^re eum facH eapit, It began to repent him (i. e. be began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapienda est una, qud praceptrlce, in tranquiUiidte 
mm potest. Cic. T<Bd£re solet avdros impendit. Qmnct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 
Dt meU&ra pits, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verhm hcRC hactinus, sc. dixlmus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Nam PolydOrus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Vixg. Omnia pracL&ra rata, Bt. sunt. Qic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, Agro mulctdti, sc. suni. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin<i 
itive; as, 

Intirim quotidie Caaar JSElduoa frumentum flagitare. Meanwhile Csesar 
was daily demanding com of the Mdm. Css. Nos parfidi trepidare me^u , 
Virg. Id hotrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, ecepit or ecspirunt is gene* 
nlly supposed to be understood • sometimes other verbs may be supplie^^ 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the imperfect indic- 
ative. 

Reak 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

Eoro qui lego, I who read. Tu qm scribis, Thou who writest. Equus qui 
curnt, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 

as, 

QuAm multa fudlmtis causd amic9rum ! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si via me fiere^ doUndum est ipH 
tibiy Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative bj i 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (6.) 

Rjilll.'ljr The verb sometimes agrees with the prtdieate-nominative^ 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, AjnarUium ine amOris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. FesteSy quas geritis 
sordlda lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungri, civltas GalluB,fontem 
habet insigncm; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
as. 

Pars epiJis onSrant mensasy Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars tUrdque avldi erant. Li v. ^itria turba tenent^ 
veniunt leve valgus eunt^«. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c., of the inaividuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding^^use ; as. Hoc idem genSri humdno evirdty qudd in terrd cojf 
loca^i«0fntr Cic. f""^ 

^.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in anotlier; as. 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex to mco dilabebatur, refracturosque carcirem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qua te crudeii Daunia beUo iusequltur^ 
nos si pellant, mhU abfire credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantuniy followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as. Quid hue tantum hominum inUdunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used after uterque and quistpte, pars.,.jpars^ 
and alius. ..jdiumy or alter. ...alUrum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque eOrum ex castris exercitum edueunty Eacn 
of them leads his army from the camp. Ces. InSlmus ^uisque libertdrum 
vincti abreptl^ue (sunt.) Tao. Alius aUum, ut praHurn mcipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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Note 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a 
predicate-noihinative, an infinitive of ^umis expressed or understood ; as, 
Amens mihi fuisse vtdeor, Cic. Atilius prudens esse ptOtAdtur, Id. So 
. with dicor (to be said), and perhibeor; as, Varus patruB diUrig esse pater. 
Mart 

Note 2. Audio is sometimes nsed by the poets like appellor; as, Tu 
rez^iM pater^6 audisti coram, Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circimistance of the action ; as. Comes addltus 
jaSolides, iColides was added as a comjMmion. Virg. Lupus obambUlai 
noctumus. Id. Avparet liquido sublimis in eUhire Msus, Id. So with 
in active verb ; Audivi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens mi fadt invitus. Id. 
RempyJbllcam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rbm. 5. The noun opus, signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful^ 
necessary, &c. ; as, Dvx nobis et auctor opus est. Cic. MuUi opus sunt 
boves. Van*. {Dixit) aurum ct ancillas opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as. Uxor 
invicti Jovis esse nescis, i. e. te esse uxOrean. Hor. JUtidit Ajax esse Jovis 
pronSpos. Ovid. 



GENITIVE. 

ge;»-itive after nouns. 

<^ 211. ^/^noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as^' 

Amor gloria, Love of glory. Vitium ira, The vice of anger. 

Arma Ackillis, The arms of Achilles. Jfemdrum custoSf The guardian of 
Pater patriiB, The father of the the groves. 

country. Amor habendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; glorue limits the 
affection to tiie particular object, glory. Such universal^ is the effect of 
the genitive, depen^ijig upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

REMAR^Jj^-'^niegenitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as. Radii solis, The rays of the sun ; — 
Cause ; as. Dolor podaffrte. The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, Art&ex 
mundi,The Creator of the world; — Possession; as, Domus C<Bs&ris, The 
bouse of Csesar ; — Object ; as, Cogitado aHeHjus m, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as. Apparatus triumphi, Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A WHOLE ; as. Pars kominum, A part cf men ; — Charagter ; as, Adoles- 
cens summa audacuB, A vouth of the greatest boldness ; — ^Material or 
component farts ; as. Monies auri, Mountains of gold ; Acervus scutOrum, 
A heap of shields. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c.^ implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called objective^ when it denotes the 
object of such action, &c. ; as. 

Subjective. Objective. 

Facta virdrumf Deeds of men. Odium vitHf Hatred of vice. 

Dolor anlmij Grief of mind. .Smor virtutis, Love of virtue. 

JunOnis ira, The anger of Juno. Desiderium otii^ Desire of leisure. 

Whether & genitive is subjective or objective, is 'to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Th.\iay providejitta 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; HnKn- Dei, 
fear of God, or mat exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metus 
hostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So vtunus Ulyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had ^ven ; vtdwus ^ni<Bf (Id.) that which ^neas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, Amor in 
rempvhUcamf for reipfMhtlca ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga RomdnoSy 
for Romandrum. Nep. Cura de saliUe paJtruB, for sidilLtis. Cie. Prteddtor 
ez soeiis, for sociOrum, Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura met, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui. Part of thee. Id. Jfbsiri nun- 
cius, Our messenger. Virg. Magna md im&go. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
uSfi^TasT 

Cura mea, My care, t. e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Jhd unius studio ^ By the zeal of yourself alone. Cie. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria^ Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the ^nitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
often used ; as, Causa regia, for causa re^. Cic. Herf lis^tuj, for keri 
JUius. Id. Evandrius ensisy for Evandn. Virg. Herculeus laboTf for 
Hercidis. Hor. Civllis ^ror, for dvium, Hor. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

ExUium pec6ri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Presidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amicis. Id. Erit ilU mihi semper 
Deus. Virg. Dicor iXhi Jrater, Mart. Auctor fui senatui. Cic. Huic 
causaB patrOnus exsUti. H. Quern exAtum tantis malis sperdtis? Sail. 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. Murcena leg&tus Lucullo^V. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feelinff, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Ohtempe- 
ratio leglbus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio align. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Quid tibi hanc 
curatio est rem ? Plant. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes flerUes Cies&ri 
ad pedes projecerunt ; They all, weepii^, cast themselves at the feet of 
CoBsar. Cbbs. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom the body is extended, 
i. e. whose body is extendeo. Virg. TransJigUur scutum Pulfioni. C»* 
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Rem. 6>-.^ When the limiting noun denotes a property , 
character, or quality, it has an adjective agr^^g with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablativcL^a^f''^ 

Vir exempli rectij A man of correct ezaiff^e. Liv. Adolescena summa 
audtUMB, A youth of the grreatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum viginii, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Ctes. Pidchritudlne cxiiidd femina, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu jUiuSy The eldest son. Nep. So 
Quinquaginta annOrum imverium. Id. Iter unius diei. Cic. Galba 
tribus et septuaginta annis. Tac. Fossam sex cubHtis altam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Len" 
talum nostrum, eximi4 spe, summoB virtotis adolescevUem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum duorum, altus dupondio et dodrante. PUn. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablative ; as, 
Est bos cepH^gQr4, ....of the form of a stag. Cses. Uri specie et colore 
taurij^J<i7 

''^.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective y 
as, Homlnem non nauci. Plant. Homo uihili; Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
altitudlne. PUn. TVanstra digiti pollTcis crassitudlne. Ces. In which 
examples umus may be understood witli the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferaole in particular cases, can 
only be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

' Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misira sortis ! 
ac. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. JId DiaiuB, se. 
tedem, Ter. HectOris Androm&che, sc. uxor. Virg. SuspiciOnis vitandetf 
■c. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an Melibcn? J^on; veriim JEg&ais, sc. ^ecus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, J>tullam mrtus aliam merudem desidirat, prater hane (sc. mercedem} 
Imulis. do. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usually happens,- 
(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 
Hax domus est Cies&ris, This house is Cssar's. Jfomen aura tarn save 
vocdtum esse putans Nympha. Ovid. Naves oner arias, quorum, minor nuUa 
trot dwAm millium amphdr&m, i. e. quarum minor nulla erat quam navis 
dwAm, &c. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
&c. ; as, 

Thucydides, md ejusdem atdtisfiiit, se. homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Mtdtum ei detraxit, quod aliena erat dvitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. Summi ut sint lahoris ejiciunt, sc. animalia. Ces. 
{(:!laMdhis) somm hremssirni erat. ^\i.et. Mird sum alacritiUe. Cic. Valgus 
tncrenio mioblli erat. Sail. JiTon est juris sui. Lucan. Potestdtis sua esse, 
Liv. Suammque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

Temeritas estflorentis atdtis, pruderUia senect&tis, Rashness is (the chajr- 
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'licteristic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoc GalHea consuetw- 
dXnis, Ces. Omnia kostium erant. A paucis emij quod multarum esset. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ; as, JidolescenHs est majdres ruUu revererij It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cuiusvis komlnis est 
errdre, nvUius rdsi insipientis, in errore perseverdre, Cic. Pauviris est 
numerdre pecus. Ovid. Negdvit maris esse GracOrum, ut in ammvio virO- 
rum accumbirent m-ulHres, Cic. Mhil tarn ttauandm Ubertdtis esse, Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted ; Tamai officii duxit, exordre patrcm^ sc. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occursafleryaao, and some other 
verbs ; as, Asia RomanOrum facta esty Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum stipendium mtndt ann&rum decern septemque, 
Hep/ Agrum sua ditidnis fedsse. Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a eeneral word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; ^, Mgniformua uSfOris, sc. anl- 
mai; The ant (an animal) of neat labor. Hor. So Ei venit in mentem 
potestdtis tuuB, sc. memoria, or me like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, Jnstead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est enrdre^ To err 
is human. Ter. Hte partes futrunt tua. Cic. JWm est mentiri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Gnunmarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it denotes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understood ; others supply offlciumy munus, opus, res, causa, &4i. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 205, Rem. 7, (20^JIhe- -words to be supplied in English are various, 
according totherC^nection. 

Rem. 9rThe limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, iTta miLlia, 
■c. passuuim. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, Aga- 
memn6nis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. lUius adminis- 
tratio provincial. Cic. E6rum digram consuetudlne itingris nostri ezerci- 
tus perspeetd. Coes. 

Rem. H. Optts and usus, siffnifying need, are rarely limited by a gen- 
itive ; as, Arffenti opus Juit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad eonsi- 
Hum pensandum tempdris opus esse. Id. Prooemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo opSres eOrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ', as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plaut.) ; Usus est 
hominem astutum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may often be rendered by some other preposition ; as, Rcmedium 
dolOris, A remedy for pain. Injuria pairis, Injury to a fatlier. Descensus 
Averni, The descent to Avernus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made bv the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 
16 • 
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GOrtTIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

y 
<^ 212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad« 

verbs, denoting aj;)aft7 ^® followed by a genitive denoting 

the whole ; ag^ 

Fart civitdti^A part of the state. MiUa sor6rum, No one of the sis- 
ters. Allquis vkilosophOrunif Some one of the philosophers. Quis morta-' 
Hum ? Who or mortals ? Major juvinumy The elder of the youths. Doe- 
tisslmus RomanOrumy The most learned of the Romans. MuUum peeunia. 
Much (of) money. Satis eloqiienti4E, Enough of eloquence. UHnatn 
gentium sumus 7 Where on earth are we .' 

Note. The genitire thus goreroed denotes either a number, of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whoU, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjecti^^tf^nd adjective pronouns, and adveibs. 

REMARi^i^ The nouns which denote a part are pars, nemo, 
nihil, &c. ; as, 

JVcmo nostrum, No one of us. Omnium rerum nihil est agricultUrd mC' 
lius. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See >^ 205, R. 12. 

(1 .) Partitives ; as, ullus^ nullus, solus, alius, tUer, uter^, utert^nque, 
utervis, uterllbet, nmter, alter, alterOter, allquis, guidam, qmspiam, quisqui&f 
qvisque, quisquam, quicu/ique, unusquisque, quis ? qui? quot ? ouotus 7 quo- 
tusquis^e 7 tot, aliquot, nonnuUi, plerique, multi, pauci, medius. Thus, 
^isquis dcorum, Wlioever of the gods. Ovid. Consilium alter, One of 
the conspltfT^iv. Multi homlnum. Many men. PUn. 

(2*^r^ords used partitively ; as, Expediti milltum^ The light-armed 
soToiers. Liv. SupSri dcorum, The gods above. Hor. Sanett dedrum, 
Virg. Degentres canum. Plin. Piscium femlnce. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum. OratOrum 
prastantisslmfis. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive sinsfili, 
as, Equltum centum quinquagiuta interfecti, A hundred and filly of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octdvus. Hor. SingiUos vestrum 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum. The elder of two brothers; Maxlmus fro* 
trum. The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ', quis, alius, 
and nullus, to more than two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us (two .') 
Quis vestrum 7 Which of you ^three or more ?) 

Note 2. A'astrum and vestrUm are used afler partitives, &c., ia 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

NuTE 3. The partitive word is sometinies omitted ; as, Fie^ jnobilium 
tuquoqueJoTUiumfSCunus. Hor. ^^ 
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No-^if^T The noun denoting the whole, afler a partitive word, is oflpn 
put in the ablative, witli the prepositions de^ e, ex, or in, or in the accu8a- 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, Nemo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Liv. Vnus 
ex multis. Cic. Acerrimus ex sensTbus. Id. Primvs inter omneB. Virg. 
CriBsus inter reges optdentisslmus. Sen. Apud Helve tios nobilissimos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, Interfectores, pars in forum, pars SyraeHsas pergunt. 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plural ; as, AttSlus Macedonum fere omnibus persuasit^ Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciarum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustitiae ntdla capitalior estf &c. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem nullo modo probabllem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nullo omnium modorum probabllem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus elo^entuB, MOTg^(rf)'6loquence. Tantum fidei, So much fidelity. 
Id tempdnSf Tha^JAtHeT Ad hoc (Btdtis. Sometimes the plural ; a s. Id 
miseriarum^ 

Note iT Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
quantum, aliquantum, vlus, minus, dimidium, multum, nimium, plurimum, 
rellquum; to which aad medium, summwrny vitlTnum, iUiud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, illud, istud, quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquanium, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used witli a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and ^od in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crevit Ntlus, tarUum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid muIiSris uxorem habes ? What kind of a woman.... 'J'er. 
Allquid formsB. Cic. Quid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod ornamentdrum ^i£, id Verres abstHlit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive afler these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, TajUum boni. So muth good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing-new. Cic. Quid rellqui est ? Ter. Niliil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, Nihil sinUri, No sincerity^. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarelv, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as, 
Si quidquam non dtco civilis sed humam esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion; as, Extrlma imperii. The itonXXers oi ^he empire. Tac. Pontes et 
via rum angusta. The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Ojtaca locdrum. Virg. Antlqua fmUrum. Liv. Cuncta campOrum. Tac. 
EzerccrU colics, atque Iiorum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9, 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largt- 
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fer, qffatim, and jpartim, used partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sai rattOniSy Enough of reason. Virg. Satis loqfieniuB,parum sapteniut , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wisdom. Sail. JiTimis insididrum, Cic. 
TerrOris et fraudis abunde e$t, Virg, ^uri et argentilar^ter. FIbmI. Co- 
pidrumaffatim. Liv. CitmpartimUldrum mthijamiliartsHmi cssent, Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adyerbs, seem, in this use, 
ratlier to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gentium^ terrdrum, lod, and loc&mmy are used 
after adyerbs of place ; as, Usquam eetUiumf Any where. Flaut. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus 7 Where in the world are we ? Cic. Mirequd terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo loci. In that place. Tac. Eodem 
loci res est. Cic. J^Tesclre quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adyerbs of place tnus used are ubi, ubinam, vlicunque, ubiiLbif 
ublviSf usquam, nusquam, qud, quovis, qtuKruA, aUqudf ed, eddem. Loci 
also occurs after ibi and ibidem ; gentium after Um^^ ; as, Ibi loci, In that 
place. Plin. Abes lon^d gentium. Cic. Vicinice is used in the genitive 
afler h\c and hic by die comic writers ; as, H%c proxinut vicinue. Plant. 
Hue vieinia. Ter. 

Note 3. Hue, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentiiB furoris<me processit, He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malorum ventum est. Curt. Hucdine 
rerum venHmusT^^is. Ed miserianun. Sail. Quid amentisB progress^ 
sitis. Liv^ 

NoTE^ Locif loeOrum, and tempdris, are used afler the adverbs adhuc, 
inde, irUerea, postea, turn, and tuiui, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adhuc locdrum, Till now. Plant. Inde loci, Afler tliat. Lucr. IrUerea 
loci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci, Aflerwards. Sail. Tum tem- 
pdris. Just. Tunc tempdris. Id. LocOrum also occurs afler id, denoting 
time ; as, Ad id loc^rum, Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs afler quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Quoad ejtis fiSri possit. As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think qux)d, in the sense of qtiantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
b^ a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them ', as, Pridie 
ejus diei, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diei. Cees. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, OpVlrm omnium^ Best of all. Cic. Minimi 
gentium, By no means. Ter. 
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<§> 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

Avldus laudis, Desirous of praise. Plena timdris. Full of fear. 
AppHtens gloriiBf Desirous of glory. Egenus aqme, Destitute of water 
Memor virtutis, Mindful of virtue. Doctus fandi, Skilful in speaking. 
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So J^esda mens f/Ui, A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. Fmpdtens ira. 
Unable to control anger. Li v. Homines expertes veritatis^ Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis almndanSj Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrumy Land productive of trees. Piin. Tenax propositi mr^ A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. jSa>eranlnu, Sick in mind. Lir. Intiger 
viim sceleristpic puruSy Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides off or in respect 
off though the relation which it denotes remains tlie same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 
frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax ; as, capaXf edax^ ferax, fugax, pertHcax, tenax, &c. 

(2.) Participials in NS,and a few in tub; 93, amans, appitens, cupienSf 
pattens, innrntiefiSy sitiens ; — consttltus, doctus, expertus, inexpertus, insiUtus^ 
insojXf^tfr^ 

^.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust; aa,avdrus,avidus,cupidus,studidsus;fastididsus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, caUidus, conscius, gnaruSf peritus^ 
prudens; rudis, igndrus, insaus, imprUkdens, imyeritus, Hui. 

Memory and Foroetfulhkss ; as, numor ; tmnUmor, &c. 

Certainty and Doubt; as, certtis ; incertus, ambiguus, didnuSf sus- 
pcnsus, &c. 

Care and Negligence; aa, onxtu^, solidUus, providtts; improvlduSf 
secfirus, &c. 

Fear and Confidence ; as, patAduSj timidus; trepUdtuf, impatfidus^ 
fidens, interHtus, &c. 

Guilt and Innocence; as, noxius, reuSySuspeetus,eompeTtus ; innoxiua 
inndcens, insons, &4i. 

Plenty and Want; m, plenus, dives, satur, largus; vnops, egenus, 
pauper, partus, vacuus, <&c. 

Many other adjectiyes are in like manner limitNi by a genitiye, espe- 
cially by atOmi, ingenU, mentis, ira, miUUm, belli, lab^ris, rerum, am, 
morum, andjtdei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive^ by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lasstts lab&ris. 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus tbub. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amans, Loving 
himself Cic. Mare terram appHens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause; as, Certus ire. Determined to ffo. Ovid. 
Cantare periti. Virg. FeUcior unguSre tela. Id. Anxius quid facto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem avidior, Ter. 
AvUdus in direptidnes. Liv. Animus capax ad priecepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamytt6 /e^. Cic. Ad frauaem callldus. Id. DUl^cns ad 
eustodiendum. Id. J^egligentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
perltus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res belllcas. Id. 

(3.) An accusatiye without a prepoeition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
JVimaiJ membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros^us deo simtUs 
Id. CeiSn fulmis. Hor. See § 234, II. 
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An ablative with a preposition ) as, Jlt^dus in pecuniis, Eager in 
^ i to money. Cic. Angdus de faxnd. Quinct. Rudis in jure dvili. 

0£c. Pentus de agricultar&. Varr. Prudens in jure citHi. Cic. Reu8 

de vi. Id. Purus ab cultu humdno. Liv. CerHor foetus de re. Cic. 

SoUdUus de re. Id. Super scelSre suspectus. Sail. /n<»p« ab amicis. Cic. 

Pauper in sere. Hor. Modlcus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis «t6rlZu. Apul. 

CoptOsus a frumento. Cic. Ab equitatu jErmatf. Id. 
(5.) An ablative without a preposition ; as, Arte rudisy Rude in art. 

Ovid. Regfd crimTne insons. Liv. Compos mente. Viinof. Prudens 

consilio. Just. JEger j>edibus. Sail. Prastans ingenio. Cac. Modlcus 



fecwndissimus. Plant. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives difiers, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary^^prto the classics. Some have, " 

(1.) The gemtive only; as, benignus^ eT^sors, impoSfimpOtenSfirrltuSf 
liberdliSj muniflcus, praiargus, and many others. 

(2.) The ^nitive more frequentiy ; as, compos j censors, eg€nus, exktBres, 
ejcpersjfertilis, indXguSy parcus, pauper , prodiguSf steHlis, prosper, insatid- 
tus, insatiaMlis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferentiy ; as, eopiosus, dives, fecundus, 
ferax, immUnis, indnis, inops, largus, modlcus, immodlcus, nimius, opulen" 
tus, pUnus, potens, purus, refertus, saiur, vacuus, vJber, 

(4.) The ablative more frequentiy; as, abundans, alientis, cassus, 
extorris,firmus,fcBius, frequens, gravis, gravildus,jeiiinus, infirmus, liber ^ 
loedLples, leEtuSj maetus, nudus, onustus, orbus, pouenSf satidiuSf tenuis^ 
truncus, viduus, 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, be&tus, muHlus, tumldus, turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectives 
see § 250. 

Rkm . 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some 
times take a genitive instead of the dative : as, simiUs, dissimiUs, &c. 
See §222, Rem. 2^ 
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^ 214. Sum, and verbs of valuing^ are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est^ sumlto ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni astimdbat pecuniam, He valued money greatiy. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris e^^, quUm tunc f tut. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, minOris, 
magni, permagni, plurimi, maxlmi, mmlmi, parvi, tantldem, quanticunque, 
quantlms, quutUilytet, but not multi and majoris. 

(2.) The^patiia assis,flocci, nauci, nihXli, piU, terundi, and also pensi 
f nd ku 



humsT 



^^^^^-flfSrj 
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Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are (BsilmOf exUtimOy dvco, facto ^ habeo 
pendOf miiOf depHtOf taxo, to which may be added refirt and intirest 
Thus, Ut quanti quisque se iptefadat. taniXJUu ab amieis; That as much 
as each one values himself, so much ae should be valued by his friends 
Cic. Sed mda parvi id dueiret. Id. HonSres si ma^ rum vuUmus. Id. 
JVon ^SBiBjads i Catull. J^equt quod dixi, flocci exisCimat, rlaut. lUud 
mea magni inUrest^ That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi ri^ert jvs 
did. Id. 

Note 1. JEqui and boni are put in the grenitive afler/oeto and consUlo; 
as, J^Tos squi homqiie fai^mus. jLiv. Bom ronsultdty He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. Afler as&mOf the ablatives magnOf permagno, parvoy nihilOf 
are sometimes used; as, Data magno astimaSf accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nihUoy also, occurs 
afler duco, habeo, and puto. So nikU with (Bstimo and moror. 

Note 3. With rrfcrt and irUiresty instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum refert. Mart. Plurimum 
interirit, Juv. Tua nihil referibat, Ter. Quid autem iUius intlrest ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujuSy may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretii, oris, pondiris, momejUi ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEstlmo te magni, i. e. horn* 
inem magni pretii. Scio ejus or dines auctoritatcm semper aptid te magni 
fuisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assisj &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rem, &c. 

For tanti, quanti, pluris, minOris, denoting price, see § 252. 

<^215. (1.) Miscreor, mi^ere^co, and the impersonals 
miseret, pcemtet, pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremini sociorum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miseresclte regis, Pity the 
kinsr. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, 1 pity ^rou, and am sorry for my- 
self Ace. Eos ineptiarum pomitet. Cic. Fratris me ^udet pigetque. Ter. 
Me eivitcUis morum piget Usdetque. Sail. So the passive ; fCunquam sus- 
cepti negotii eum perttBsum est, Nep. Lenitudlnis eorum perttesa, Tac. 
Miserltum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur, 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Jiunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipat sui misiret, Lucr. PerttBSUS ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive afler the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of tiift genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, jy<m me hoc jam dicSre pudebit. Cic. J^'on pesnUet me quantum pro- 
fecSrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; «a, Me quidem hoc conditio non pemitet. Plant. JVbn 
te hsc pitdent 7 Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedemi 
▼icem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satago is followed by a genitive denoting in what re- 
spect ; as, 

Is satdfrit rerum sudrum, He is busily occupied with his own afiaira. 
Ter. This compound is often written separately. ^gUo^ with saty in like 
manner, is followe^M'^'a^enitiye ; as, J^unc agitas $ai tute tudrum rerum. 
riaut. 



<§> 216. Recorder y memmi, reminiscor, and obliviscor^ 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti reeordor, I remember his merit. Cic. Omnes gradus (Etdtis 
recordor huBj I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivO- 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. Numgros memini^ 1 remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam tnemlmj I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisd 
vetlris famee. Nep. Reminisd amicos. Ovid. Injuriarum oblivis&Uur, 
Nep. Obliviseire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
%nd sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to whicTi mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, Oblivisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memlnt, to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Petlmus ut de stds libfiris .... recordeniur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Meminif signifying to make meTttion of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Jseque hvjus rei meminit poita, Quinct. Meministt 
de exsullbus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

^^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crinje'; as, 

'^^^rguit me furti. He accuses me of theft. AUlrum aceiUtU probri. He 
accuses another of yillany Meipsum inertioB eondemno, Cic. 

Remark 1. To tliis rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accUso, ago, arresso, arguo, dto, defiro, inerlpo, incUso, 
insimfdo, postHJo, and more rarely aUlgo, an^lro, astringo, capto, increp- 
Ito, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarguo^ prefiendo. 

Condemning; damno, eondemno , infdmo, and more rarely Jiuftco, noto, 
pUctor. 

Acquitting ; ahsolvo, lihlro, purgo, and rarely solto. 

Rem. 2. Instead of thej?enitJve, an ablative with de is often use^I ; as, 
Accus&re de negligentii. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De , repetun- 
dis est postuldtus. Id. Sometimes with in ; as, In quo te aecaso (Cic.) ; 
and after libiro, with a or ah ; as, A scelSre liberdti sumus, Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, laherdre culpi. Cic. Crimen quo argvi posset. Nep. Procau' 
sidem posiiUavirtU repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scelvs, maltfieium, pecedtum, &c. ; as, Jtfe 
peccato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimlne and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire atltpiem crunlne 
ambUilLS, Liv. Nomine seeiiris conjurationisque damndti, Cic. 



^^,„**ttrOT' 
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Rtm. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the genitive, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, Damndtus lonsi laboris 
(Hor.); Quadrupli condemndri (Cic); Damndre pecunid (Just.), ad 
vanam (Traj. in Fiin.), in nutallum (rlin.) j — sometimes, though rarely, 
oy the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In like manner, caput is usea 
in the genitive or ablative ; as, Daces capitis damndtos. Nep. Jfec capltc 
damndrer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those ot accusing, &a:. 
Quern ego capitiampdam. Plant. Me capitis penclitdtum memini. Apul. 
With p tegQjtf MtTweSor, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. AcciUOy incttsoj insimHilo, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as. Si id vie nnn 
acciisas. Plant. QuiP me incusaviras. Ter. Sic me insimuldre faUum 
facinus. Plajj^-^-tSee § SSI, Rem^S^,,,,,..^- — " 

Rem. 5. The following verbs ^faccusine, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — coLumnioTf 
carpo, corripioj crimlnoTf culpo, excHsOy mvUoj punio, reprehendOf sugillOf 
taxoj traducoy vitupiro ; as, Culpdre infecunditdtem agrOrum. Colum. 
Ezcvsdre errdrem et adolescentiam, Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as, Ejus avaritiam jterfidiaiMjue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With midlOf the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, Exidlji^morte muLtaiUur. Cic^^ 

<^ 2 18. 'verbs of admoniSmng are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as^^-*-'^^ 

Millies tempCris ^ gf if f, He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. MmorUjMtaUum egestatis, aiium cupiditatis sutB. Sail. 

Remark^ The verbs of admonishing are mmwoj admoneo, commoneo, 
eommonefacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De lede TeliHris me adm&nes (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ) as, £05 hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
Illud me admaneo (Id.) ; Multa iuimonemur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ; 
as, Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are oflen followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrSre Lauso TVcrnttm, His sister 
admonishes Turnus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monety ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Cees. Munet rationem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

<^ 219. Refert SLud interest -are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 
Humanitdtis r(fertf It concerns human nature. Plin. Interest omnium 
recti facirCf It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert. It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea mtaAmi 
intirestj te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublTcsB intirest qudm mea. Id. 

Rtfert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronount, gramma 
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nans differ. Some suppose that thej are in the accusative plural neuter, 
a^eeing with an indefinite noun understood ; as, Interest mea, i. e. est 
inter mea; It is apaong my concerns. Refert ttuij i. e. refert se udpua; It 
refers itselft^^^our concerns. Others tmnk that they are in^k^blative 
singular &ifnnine, agreeing with re, causd, &c., understoo^^/^ 

Rem.^. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes 
used; as, Ad hondrem meum intirest mihm primiLm urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Quid id ad me aut ad meam rem refert (Plant.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accjisative without a preposition ; as. Quid te igltur retHUit ? 
(Plaut.)^.»^5fadative ; as. Die quid refirat intra natHra: fines viventi. Hoj,^ 

REBfr4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as, Id mea minim^refert. Ter. Hoc vekerjieiUer intirest rei'pvhViciB, 
Cic. Kon qud meamtsreSsct loci natdra. Li^*^*" 

For tlie geTii\^^e§tantif quantif &c., after refert and intirest, see § 214. 
'^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ; angOf discrucior, 
excrucloy folio, pemieo, which are followed bv animi ; dccipior, desipio, 
fallor, htstidiOy invideo, miror, vereor; as, Absurd^ facis aui angas te 
auimi. Plant. Me anImi faUit, Lucr. DecipHtur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
ieham mentis. Plant. Justitise neprius mirerbeUlne laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
desino (Id.), desisto (Virg.J, laudo (Sil.), leva (Fluui.), partidpo (id.), pro- 
kibeo (Sil.), pur go (Hor.) Regnavit populOrum occurs m Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regnator. 

3. Some verbs denoiXxig to fill , to abound, to loant, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, careo, compleo, expleo, impleo, 
egeo, indigeo, saturo, scateo ; as, Jldolescentem sua temeritatis implel, He 
iUls the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Jlnlmum explesse flammsB. 
Virg. EgM consilii. Cic. JVbn tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by-«n ablative; as, Urbis 
potiri, To gain possession of the city. Sail. Fotiri regni (Cic), hostium 
(Sail.), renim (Cic.) Votio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Evm nunc 
potivit servitutis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potltus est hostium signifies, " he fell into tlie hancfs of the enemy.** 
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'^221."^ The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat Mileti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid RomtBfaciam ? What 
can I do at Rome .' Juv. 

Remark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns; as, ItlidctB vivire. To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
CorcyrcB fulmus. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Cobs. Crette jussit 
consuUre Jipollo, Virg. JVbn Libya. Id. Roma JVumidiaque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
fost and second declension and singular number, is sometimeSy though 
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rarely, used ; as, Rex Tyro decedit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et 
Corintho et Athinis et Lacedismdne nuTicidta est victoria. Id. Pons quern 
tile Ab^do fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Romd. nullum hahimus. Vitruy. 
J^on ante Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives domi^ militia}, belli, and humi, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi. He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi cLarus. Liv. Unii 
semper militis et domi /uimu5. We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spectdta domJque virtus, Uor. MilituE and belli 
are thus used only when opposed to domi. 

(1.) Domi id thus used with the possessives mea, ttuBy sua, nostra, 
vestra, and aliena; as, Domi nostrs vixU, He lived at mv house. Cic. 
Apud eum sic fid tanquam mes domi. Id. Sacrificiumj quod aliens domi 
fiiret invisSre. Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as. In viduA domo. Ovid. Patemd demo. Id. 
Sometimes also with Uie possessives; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 



suA. Nep. So, instead of Aumt, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, /n humo arenOsd. Ovid. Seder e humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or tn 
domo is used ; as, Deprehensus domi Casdris. Cic. In domo Casdris. 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for dorhi also occurs ; as, Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plant. BeUo for belU is found in Livy, Lib. 9. S&— Domt beUoque. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like humi ; as. Sacra terrs celavUmus. Liv. 
Vicinia occurs in Plautus — Prox^ma vicinie habitat. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, militia, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppido, adlbus, solo, 
loco, tempdre, &c. 
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II. Certain adyerbs are followed by the genitivGi/^See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used affer the preposition tenus, 
as, Cumdrum tentis, As far as CumsB (Coel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Lati* 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimeSy also, though rarely, the genitive smgular; 
as, Corcyra tenus. Liv. 



DATIVE. 

DATJJf«^AFTER ADJECTIVES. 



^ 232fr A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
IS put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

Utilis agrU, Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundus amid^, Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimlcus quieti, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inutilis 
scribendo, Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for: 
sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. ^-^^ 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifying advantageous^ pleasant^ 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals in biliSf are followed by the dative ; as. 

Fdix tuiSf Propitious to your friends. Virg. Oralio ingrHXaGaUis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Ces. Amicus tyrannidif Friendly to 
tyranny. JSep. LahOri inJiabilis^ Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri simlliSf 
Like bis father. Cic. Upturn temp&ri. Id. Maio promts. Sen. Fromp- 
tus seditiOnL Tac. Cuivis facile est. Ter. MUii certum est. Cic. Par 
JratryMjo. Id. Falsa veris finitlma sunt. Id Ocidi concolOres corpdri. 
Ci>him. MuUis bonis fieHlis. Hor. 

^ Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the end^ or object. 

Afler verbals in hilisj the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
hy; as, Tibi credibiUs sermOy A speech credible to you, i. e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicto audienSf si^ifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative ; as, Si/ratusdni nobis dicto awiientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicto fait 
yiBBiamagistratuum. Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe- 
diensy and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, J^ec plebs nobis dicto 
audiens atque obediens sit. Li v. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives aqudlis, affmis, alienusy communis, Jidus, par, 
propriuSf simllis, dissimUis, super stes, and some otliers, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Simllis tui, Like 
you. Plant. Par kujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Affirds CtBsdris. V. Max. 
Cuiusque proprivm. Cic. Superstes amniurn. Suet. Ttti Jidissima. Virg. 

But most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively; as, JEqualis ejus, His equal. Cic. So in English, "his like," 
" his survivor, Ac. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denutinjr a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itselfof rectitude. Virg. See §213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of thej 
as, Ad nidlfOm rem uiUis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. iA^^^i^ 

($3;)««^iectives denoting motion or tendency, take aifaocusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, Piger ad poenas, ad prsmia ttelox 

iOvid.) ; Ad aliquem morbum proclivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne fsLcinus pardtus 
Id.) ; Pronus ad fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with tn ; as, Celer m pug- 
nam. Si^ 

(S^^^oany adjectives, signifying an ailbction of the mind, sometimes 
ht^ an accusative of tne object with in, erga, or advtrshs; as, Fidelis in 
mios. Just. ,Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic 
Gratumji^eraiiB te. Id. So Dissimllis in domYnuixKj!!ac. 

(^W^Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
ofleii followed by the accusative with inter ; as. Inter se similes. Cic. 
Inter eos c^ymmunis. Id. Inter se diver si. Id^- 



Rem. 5. Propior and proxlmus, instetfa of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition ; as, Quod vitium propitts virtQtem 
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eral. Sail. Ne propius se castra mov€retf petUrunt, Css. -Agar, fin 
prosHmus finem Megal^fpoUtarum est. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectiyes, instead of the dative^ have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par^ communis ^ eonseiitaneusj discorSy with 
cum; as, Q,uem parem cum lihkria fieisti. Sail. Consentaneum cum iis 
litSris. Cic. CivUas secum discors. Liv. So alienus and diverstis with 
aoT ab; as, AlUims a me (Ter.) ; A ratidne diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, AlUnum nostrd amicitid. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets ; 
as, JupUer omnibus idem. Virg. InvUum qui servat idem facit occidenti. 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem^ in imitation of the Greek construction with 
aiirog, and is equivalent to ouod facit isj qui occidit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but oy qui, ac, atque, ut, or qud,m ; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eddem mecum patre. Tac. Simllis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; as, 
VirtuHbus hostis. Cic. Caput IlaluB omni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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^ 22Sr A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet. My hoifleis open to you. Cic. Parsoptdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi sens, tibi metis ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself. Plant. Idcet nemlni contra patriam 
ducire exercitum. It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promittOy I promise this to you. Id. Hieret lateri letdlis 
arundo. Virg. Surdo fab ulam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis expHdit salvam 
esse rempubVlcam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but bv other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative aft«r them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most, verbs after which the signs to and for are not used with tlie dative, 
are enumeratedj»-tttisand the following sections. 

K^Mj^fV^Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust^ajjd 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, septej-'fesist, 
threaten, and he angry, govern the dative ; as^^.J^-*^*^"^ 

Ilia iihi favet. She favors you. Dvid. Mihi piUS^Stat Pomponius, minlmd 
displicebat. Cic. Qui sibi fidit.hioT. JSTon licet sui commddi causd no 
cere altSri. Cic. Abn inviditur illi setati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Desperat 
saloti sua. Id. J^Teque mihi vestra decrEta auxiliantur. Sail. ImpSrat aut 
seroit coUecta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obcdire et parere yolunt&ii. Cic. 
iluoniam factioni inimicdrum resistire ncquivSrit. Sail. Milii minabatur 
Cic. Irasci inimlcis. Cois. 
17* 
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So ^^dalor, blandior, comm6do, faveo, gratiflcor, grator, gratiUor and 
its verbal gratulabundus, ignosco, indvlgeo, palpoTf parco, plaudoy studeo, 
stdfparaslior ; (BmiUor, incomfnddo, invideo, noceo. — PlaceOf libet or lubet ; 
displieeo. — Credo f Jido, confido; desp€ro, diffido. — ^dvUmcidor^ auxUior, 
me(UoTy medlcoTj opUHlor, patrodlruyr. — Impiroy mando, modiror (to re- 
strain), pracipio, iempiro.---Musculto, morigiror, obeiUOfObsecundOjObsiquorf 
obtempiro, pareo. — ^nc^llorjfamiUor, ministro, servio, inservio. — Refrdgor, 
rcluctor, renitor, repugno, resisto, and, chiefly in the poets, M^o, certo, luctor^ 
migno. — Minor, commlnor, intermlnor, — Irascor, succenseo, to which may 
be added convicior, degeniro, excdlo, nubo (to marry), prcBstdhr, yravarXcor, 
rccipio (to promise), renuncio, respondeo, suadeo, persuadco, dissuadeo, sup- 
plico, and sometimes lateo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, advlory auscuUo, blandior, degenero, desperOf 
indtdgeo, lateo, medeor, medlcor, modiror, prtsstdlor, provideo, &c. ; as, 
Aduldri alTquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenHres. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventmn pnBstdlans. Cgbs. Frovldere rem frumerUa- 
jttam. Id. 
/^ Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
-' or understood ; as, impiro, niando, ministro, minor, comminor, intermlnor^ 
prcBclpio, recipio, renuncio, &c,; as, EquTtes impirat civitatXbus. Cbbs. 
Ministnlre victum alicai. Varr. Dcflagrationem urbi et ItaiuB toti mina- 
biliur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delecto,juvo, lado, offendo, &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, thoug;h rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, Juoeo te bcfi^ sperare. Cic. Lex jvJbet ea 
qu4B facienda sunt. Id. Ubi BritannTco jussit exsurgire, Tac. Fido and 
confido are often followed by the ablative, with or witliout a preposition ; 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

'^ 224* Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, oh , post, pr(B,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative; as^ X 

Annue coeptis. Favor our under^t^nffar Virg. Romdnis equitibus WgrcB affe- 
runtur, Letters are brought to the RonSfn kniffhts. Cic. AntecelUre omnibus. 
To excel all. Id. Antetulit ircB reli^ionem. Nep. Jludetque viris concurrire 
virgo. Virg. ExercUum exercitui, diLces ducibus compardre. Liv. Im- 
mlnet his aer. Ovid. Fecori si^um impressit. Virg. .Vox prslio itUtir- 
vinit, Liv. Interdixit histrionlbus sceruim. Suet. Aleis conimOdis qfflcis 
et ohstas. Cic. Ciim se kustium telis objecissent. Id. PosUiahui mea ssria 
ludo. Virg. Certamini prasidit. Suet. Hibernis Lubienum prtfiposuit. 
CcBs. Vobls vrofuit ingenium. Ovid. MisSris succurrere disco. Virg. 
lis subsidia suumittebat. Csbs. Timidis supervirdt JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Accido, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, adequlto, adhtereo, adjaceo, adno, 
adnato, adsto, adstipUlor, adsum, adversor, affulgto, alldhor, annuo, ap" 
pareo, applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, a^sentior, assideo, assisto, 
assuesco, assurgo ; — addo, affi.ro, affigo, adjicio, adjungo, aditibeo, admo- 
veo, adverto, aUigo, appdno, appllco, adwdvo, aspergo. 

2. Antecido, antecello, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto, — antefirOn 
antehaJbeo, antepdno. 

3. Cohasreo, coUndo, conclno, congruo, consejUio, consdno, comnvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, eoCo, c&ncumbo, amcurrOj contendo ; — compAro, orni- 
pOno, confiro, conjungo. 
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4. Iru^daf incumboj indormM^ inhio, ingemiseo^ ifUuereo, mnoKor, umi- 
tOTf insideoy insidior, insto, insistOy insudOf insidlo^ iwoado, mtfi^lo, iUa^ 
erpmOf iilvuLu^ imminto, immorioTf immdror, impendeo, insum ; — immUceOy 
impOnOf imprimOf ivfiro, ingiro, injiciOf indudo, insiroj inapergo^ inuro. 

5. InterddOf itUerdidOf interjaceOj mtermileOf intersum, intervenio ; — in^ 
terdico, interpono. 

6. ObamMo, oberro, obequUOf oblnctoTf obmurmHrOy obrepoy obsto, obsisto^ 
obstripoy obswm, obtreetOf obvenioy obversor^ oecumbOf occurro, occurso, ojl' 
do ;—^d'UcOf objiciOf offlro, offundo, oppdno. 

7. PostfirOy posthabeoy postpOnOy postpHio, postscrlbo. 

8. Prmeedoy jyrascurroy praeo, prtBsideo, pnduceOj praniteOy jtrcBSuniy prtt* 
valeoy prcBvertor ; — prafirOy pm^icioy prtBp&no. 

9. Procumbo, projicio, propugnOy prosuMj prospicioy provideo. 

10. SuceedOy succumhOf succurro, sufficio, suffrdgory subcreseo, suboleo, 
stdjaceOySubrepOy subsunty stdmenio ; — subdo, subjUgOy submUtOy suppOnOy 
substemo. ^^^ 

11. Supercwrf0^uperstOy super sum y supervemOy supertHvo, 
Remark^^ Some verbs, compounded with ahy de, eXy circurfiy and can' 

tray are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absuviy desum, dddboTy 
excldoy circumdoj circumfundOy circumjaceOy circumjieiOy contradlcOy con- 
traeo; as, Serta capiti ddapsay The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. Nwnqvi nummi exciderunt tibi ? Plant. Tigris urbi circumfitruUtur^ 
FHn. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking awav (most of which are 
compounds of o^, de, or ej), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by tlie ablative ; as, ablgOy abrdgOy abscindo, aufiroj aai- 
mo, arceOf defendoy devnOy derdgOy detrcJiOy eripiOy eruOy exciUiOy ea^moy ex- 
torqueoy extr&koy ezitOy surripio. Thus, JVec mini te eripienty Nor shall they 
take you from me^^Q^iiiir^olstitium pecori defendlte. Virg. Hutu arce* 
his pec/)ri. 

Rem. ^^ Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
diff^.rOy discrtpOy discordOy dissentioy dissideOy disto ; as, Quw^um. simplsz 
kilarisque nepdti discrgpety et qitantum discordetmiiftm nraro. Hor. So 
likewise jnifi^sff^'asy Mista modestiaB grai^mgT'Xiic. 

Rem. nT Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which IS sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used; as, Ad-pWmam vocem tirnidas advertltis aures. Ovid. 
Jiemo euni anU^^ifgiL Hep. Infirunt omnia in ignem Caes. Silex in- 
cumbebatj^tKmiem. Virg. Conferte hanc pacem cum illo be]J^<^ic. 

RemTo. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
tlie dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Helvetii rcLlquos G&llos virtute praxeduniy The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Ctes. C/ifcrjitelgpcratem <BtaJte pnecurrit, Cic. 
So prtBeOy prasto^jnngfSrioy prcBcMo^ 

^ 22^rl. Verbs cSnipounded with saiis, bene, and malh, 
are followed by the dative >«S7 

Et natOree et legibus satisjecity He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. Pulclirum est benefacgre reipublTciB, It is honorable to benefit tlie 
state Sail. Midedlcit utrique. Hor. So satiadoy benedico, malefacio. 
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These compounds are often written separately ; and the dative alwajg 
depends not on satis ^ benif and maUf but on the simple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, J^Ceque cemltur ulli, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virff. JfuUa tuarum audita mihi neque visa sorSrum. Id. But liie 
agent a^r passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 
See r " 




The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
as, 

Semd omnibus calcanda est via letif The way of death must once be 
trod by all. Hor. Adhibenda est nobis diligentia^ We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia summOrum kominum sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. DoUndum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi putdvi, ut responderem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum esty ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hie 
vincendum aut moriendumy milUes^ est. Liv. In such examples, tibi^ vo- 
biSf nobis J homifiXbuSf &c., may be supplied. 

Rkm. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or in ; as. 

Ad templum PaUddis ibant. Virg. Ad prsetorem kominem traxit. Cic. 
Vergit ad septemtriones. Caes. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So currOy duco, feroyfestlnoyfugio, incllnOy legOy per go, porta ypraidpitOy 
propSrOy tendo, tolloy vadoy verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se vocat. 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pugnam. Cic. So anlmOy hortOTy indito, invito y la- 
cessoy stimuloy susdLto ; to which may be added attineoy conformo, pertineOf 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs ; as. Clamor it cado. 
Virg. Dum tibi literce mete veniant. Cic. Afler venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in suspic^onem. Nep. Eum venisse Germanis in amicitiam cognovSrat. 
Cm^^^'^ropinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

<5> 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting orposses- 
sor ; — ^the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

jE*^ thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi domi voter y I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia pomay We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tudy We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentise plus vericvli 
quam honoris est. Sail. .Sn nescis longas reglbus esse manus? Ovia. The 
first and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification afler /ore, sup- 
pUOy desumy and defit ; as, Pauper enim rum esty cui rerum suppUit usus, 
Hor. Si mihi cauda forety cercopithEcus eram. Mart. Dejuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. JWm defdre Arsacldis virtntem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

«§> 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done ; as, 
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Milii max^moi est cure, It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis 
nanc conjunetidnem wohn^WX fore, I hope tliat this union will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matrl pucllam dono dedit, Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi verturU. Plaui. Id tibi hondri habetur. Cio. Maturdmt col- 
l6gui venire auxilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum,fore^ 
Jioy do, duco, haheo, reUnquo, triimo, verto; also curro, eo, mitto,prQficiaeor^ 
venio, appono, assigno, cedo, campdro, pateo, suppedUo, and perhaps soma, 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the objecJL j as, Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. H^fi^t^-'^Msentium bona divisui fuire, Liv. Rdiqvit pigndri 
ptUamiiiaf^JH!!£ui, 

. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The si^n/or 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Ignavia erii tibi mag* 
no dedecCri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. H(BC res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos curs kabuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopSre cordi est, mihi vehementer dlspHcet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words Jit, able, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, Ciim solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. DitHtes, qui oniri ferendo essent. Liv. Qius le- 
stinguendo igmforenl. Liv. RcuUx ejus est vescendo. Flin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes, 
used ; as. Amor est exitium pecori (Virg.) ; or an acci^^ftlive, with or with- 
out a preposition ; ^^ Achilli comitem essedjft»ttfCaicit ad bellum. Cic. 
Se Remis in cjiaiftelam dicabant. Cfoa. ^^^^^^^^""^ 

Rem. ^*^^he dative of the objeCfafter sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fuMro (Cic), in which oTitnilms meis has the 
same relation to ezitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example, 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobls neeesse est fortlbus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen Alexandra, Cui cog' 
nSmen lulo addUur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cogn6- 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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^IciS* Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, Pro^Amh castris. Very 
near to the camp. Ca;s. Congruenter natHra, Agreeably to nature. Cie. 
Propiiis aiabOiMs armenta ten&rent. Virg. ViteegtM homlnwmamlctvivire. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobia. Plaut. So obviam; as, Will obviam vemsti 
Cic. 
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Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers ; as, Mihi dam est. 
It is unknown to me. Plant. Contra nobis. Id. But in such instances 
they are rather used lik^-adjectiyes. 

3. Certain intejjections ; as, Heimihi! Ah me I Virg. Vmmihi/ 
18 me ! Ter^^^,.^ victis ! Liv. Va U ! also occurs in Plautus. 

NoT^f The datiye of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to afiect the meaning but little; as, Fur mihi e5, .... in my 
oi>inion. Plant. An Hie mihi liJber, cui mulier impirat 7 Cic. TongUhim 
mihi eduadt. Id. Uhi nunc nobis deus Hie magister? Virg. Ecce tibi 
Sebosusi Cic. Hiem tibi talentum argenti PhUippicum est. Flaut. S^ is 
sometimes subioinedie-^uj ; as, Suo eihi gladio huncjugiUo, Plant. Sibi 
suo tempdre. Cj^ 



ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 22^ The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legdtos nuttuntf They send ambassadors. Css. Animus movet corpuSf 
The mind moyes the body. Cic. Da vemam hanc, Grant Uiis favor. Ter. 
Eum imitati sunt. They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark I. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, datjye, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 

tiOJll ^^y^^ 

-''Xfe oMiCwnjco amentis, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
oribus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
fi^es herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages^ that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter m the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English; as, Ut me cav€ret, That he 
should beware of me» Cfic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, a|t(f do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs><^ 

Rem. Sf The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum senatuSy quern (ec. dare) vide- 
hitur, dabit. Liv. 

2. DicOf and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as. Quid 
multa? quid? Jfe multa^ sc. dicam. Quid (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sociOrum in discHmen vocdtur ? Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun ; as, JVba; prtecipltatf sc. se. Virg. 
Tum prora avcrtit. Id. Eo lavatum, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs; Q.3,aboleo, abstineo, augeo, celiro, 
eontinuOj dedlno, decdquo^JlectOf defiectOy inclinOy lavo, laxo, moveo, muto, 
vr<BcipUOy remittOy ruoj turboy verto, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moneoy convertOy and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, or easily supplied; as, Ego, ad 
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ffuos scribam, nesdo, sc. liUras, Cic. De quo et tecum egi tUUgenteTf el 
scripsi ad te. Id. Ben^ fecit SiUus. Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; agi<^ 

Da mihi failure. Hor. RedteSdulce loqui, reddes ridgre decorum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Athenienses statueruTU ut naves consccn- 
dgrent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both coa- 
structions are united ; as, Di iram miserantur indnem amborum^ et iantos 
mortallbus esse labores. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, J^dsti Marcellum, qvAm tardus sit, 
for J^dsti quam tardjts sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ui vivatj optant. Ter. 
Rem frumenUtpMinj ut satis commddt supportdri possetytim€redicebant, 
Cass. ^^01^'^'^^ 

RiImT 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, paemtet, pudet, 
tcsdety and pigetj likewise miserescit, miseretur, and pertoisnin 
est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling ; as, 

Eorum nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Veritum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ) Quos nan est veritum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fallity fugit, and prcBterit, also, 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te kildnri animo esse valdt me juvat^ That you are in good-Bpints delights 
me. Cic. Fu^ me ad te scribire. Cic. Iltud altirum quam sit dijklle, 
rum te fugit, nee verd CfBs&rem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua^ nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by^ftttraction, instead of the nominative, see & 206. 
(6,) (ft.) ^ > 



^ 230*'''^erbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, . 

Urbem ex Antidchi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdvit, He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me consQlem fecistis. Cic. Sulpicium accusatorem 
suum numerdbat, rum competitorem. Id. Ciirn vos testes lujJbeam. Nep. 
For the verbs mcluded in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 
Remark 1 . After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JVc me existinidris ad vuineiulum esse propensiorcm. 
Cic. ^xxm diV^ram. possumus existimdre. Id, Mercuriumommtim inven- 
torem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum atque itinSrum ducem arbitrantur, 

CSBS. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c.; as, TaZcm 5c imperatorem 
preebvit, He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Q^are ejus fugoi 
comitem me adjunggrem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascribit ^iis 
laudlhas. Id. Prtesta te eum qui mitti es cognltus. Cic. FUiam tuam 
mihi uxorem posco. Flaut. Petit hanc Satumia munus. Ovid. Such con. 
structions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of eswe. 
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^ 23i|r. Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as/^ 

Rocro t'i nummos, I ask you for money ^lart. Posce deos veniam, 
Ask favor of the gods. Virff. Quum legent quis musicam docuirit £pa- 
mingndam, Wiien they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
Jinligdnus*tV^ omnes eeUUf Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Rkmark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
Jfafflto, efflagitOy obsecrOf oro^ exOrOy percojUor, poscOf reposeo, postiUOf 
prwn-y drprlcor, rogOy and irUerrdgo ; of teaching, doceo^ edoeeOf aedaceOy 
and crudwy which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
ocenrs once with two accusatives ; Arma TrUnmitium cingire digna latus. 
Mart. ^^ 

Rem. 57 Instead of the accusative of a person, veibs of asking and 
demanding oflen take the ablative with aA or ex ; as, JCon dcbf,bam abs te 
has iUiras poseirt. Cic. Veniam oremus ab ipso. Virg. htud voUbam 
ex te percojufOft. Flaut. 

R£H. X Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used afler many of the above verbs ; as, SU ego te eisdem de rebus 
interr6gem. Cic. De itinSre hostium sendtum edbeet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro celavit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, ezigo, peto, qtuero, scUor, sciscUoTy which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imhuoy iruttituOy instruOf 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neuter 
pronouns hoc, id, quid, d&c, or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fahius ea me monuity Fabius reminded me of those tilings. Cic. J^Ton 
mto me allquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca vro tempdre milUes hxrrtatus. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. Kec te id coiisiiio. Cic. Consitlo and moneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing m the accusative ; as, Cou' 
siUam hanc rem amlcos. Plant. Enm rem nos locus admanuit. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in tlie accusative, 
instead of tlie genitive ; as, Sets me, orationesy aut allquid id genus seri- 
hire. Cic. J^ullas hoc genus vigilias vigiidrunt. Geil. So Omnes mulit- 
brc secus. Suet. 

^ 232. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam mvircy To live a life. Plant. Furire furOrem. Virg. Istam pug- 
nam pugndbo. Plaut. Pvgndre nrcdia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitHtem serviat. Plant. Queror hand fables questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verissHmum jusjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas jubet ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut svum gaudium gauderimus. Coel. ad Cic. Proficisci magnum iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understoo^*^^ The following are examples of both ^ 
constructions :— ^ 

With oleo ajid sapio, and their cojopounda, redoUoy resipio ; — Oht un- 

Sienta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Orationes rtdolentes antiquitatem. 
ic. Mella herbam earn sapiuntj The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uva picem resipiens. Id. So SiHo honores. Clc. JVee vox homlnem 
sonat. Virg. Hiiddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine dumat. Id. Qvis 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. Ingrdti animi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortanas. Plant. Paatdretny saUcL- 
ret uti Cyclupa, ro^dbat. Hor. So the fMissiye ; J^Tunc ^agrestem Cycldpa. 
movetur. Id. JVum id lacrpmat virgo 7 Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid ^irant regesj plectuntur Achlvi. Hor. Nee tu id 
indigndri posses. Liv. Quod dtibUas ne feciris. Plin. Nihil laboro. Cic. 
Corydon ardebat Alexin. Virg. StygUis juraiflmus undas. Ovid. JVavl- 
^o^'roquor. Virg. Currimus aequor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. MitUa 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite freqaenUr. Ovid. . Devenere locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner afler aiAMo^ caUeo, doleOf equito, 
gaudeOf gcmOy UUeOy latroy natOf paUeOy pereOfdepereoj procido, sibUOf tremOf 
trepldoy vadoj vemOf &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions oh, propter , per^ ad, 
&c., may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neut^j^ccusatives id, quid, aJiquidy quicquid f nihUfidemf 
iUud, tantumf quajUjf^ jnutta, pauca, tUia, cettra, and omnia. 



^ 233^^^any verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. ^^ 

(1.^ Active verbs compounded with trarts have two iii ( uiinf,iims;trfi(i1i 
pending upon tlie verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem 
tdtum pontem transducit. He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. 
Heilespontum copias trajedt. Nep. ] '^ 

So Pontus scopalos super jacit undam. Virg..-^u, ^Xm^adverto and 
indHco with anlmum; as. Id anlmum advertit. Ctes. Id quod animum 
induxirat paulisper non tenuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam, 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending upon ttieir prepositions ; as, Magicas accingier artes. To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis circumvehitur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tem eircumjeetus fuisset. Cic. Locum pratervectus sum. Cic. 

But afler most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Ctesar se ad nemXnem ad* 
juTudt (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me vald^ Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See §2^4. '' 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qua mare iUud adjdcenty The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obeqwtdre Sigmen. Curt. Incedvnt mcestos \oco%. Tac. Tran- 
sUui flaramas. Ovid. Suecedire tecta. Cic. Luddrum diebus, qui cogniti- 
onem iiUervenirant. Tac. Adire provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proeUum 
inetit. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Coes. Ingridi iter pedilnis. Cic. 
EpieUri horU quos modd praieribdmus. Id. Lednes subiere jugum. Virg 
Fama aUabXtur aures. Id. AUdquor te. Id. 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions which 
take an ablative afler them, are at times followed by an accusative ; as, 
Neminem convenij I met with no one. Cic. Qui societatem coiiris. Id. 
4versari honores. Ovid. Evaditgue cder ripam. Virg. Excedire numS- 
rum. Tac. Exlre limen. Ter. Tibur prasfluunt aqiuB. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The preposition is often repeated afler the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, in Galliam invdsit ^jUomus. Cic. Ad me adire auosdam 
tnemini. Id. JYe in senatum accedirem. Cic. Regina ad templum in- 
cessit. Virg. Juxta genitorem astat Lavinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in hvndus are follow- 
ed bv an accusative like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Quid 
tibi hue receptio ad te est met^iB^rum? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you .^ RUHftT Quid tibi banc aditio est ? Id. Vitaiundus 
castra. Liv. ^^^ * 

'^ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative 1 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; a^ 

Rogdtus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Li v. Inta 
causam. Tac. Seg^tes alimenta^e deHta dives poscebdtur humus. Ovid. 
Motus doUri gaudet lonicos matHra virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus* 
Liv. J^osne hoc cddtos tarn diu f Ter. Malta in extis monemur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes tlie subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Induo and exuo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Induitur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indntus. Virg. Exuta est Roma senectam. Mart. So cingo, 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, Inutile 
ferrum cingUur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, thojir^ rarely, followed by an accusative ', as, Multa novis 
rebus quun^»ettagendum. Lucr. 

An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Nudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^e deosimUis, 
Id. Micat auHbus et tremit artus. Id. Cetgra parce puer hello. Id. Sib- 
tla coUa tum^ntem. Id. Expleri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta Labici. 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximum partem lacte vivunt, Cees. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vitHtur astas. Ovid. Bdlum miUtabUur. Hor. Dormltur hiems. 
Mart. MuJtapeceantur. Cic. ^dltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. ffeabomni- 
bus circumsisteretur. Css. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obltur 
aqud. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic. 
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ACCU>«TIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^235. (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the^accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa or 
circum, circUer, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prater, prope, propter, 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 

^d templum, To the temple. Virg. Adversiis kostes, Against the en^my. 
Liv. Cis Rhenum, This side the llhine. Csbs. Intra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqua rivum, Virg. Inter agendum. Id. AiUe do- 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with names of places; dtra also 
with other words J as, Cis Taurum. Cic. CisPadum. Liv. dira Veliam, 
Cic. Tda hostium citra, Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et ScipiOnem. 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting ^enc^ency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via ducit in urbem, 'Hie way conducts into the city. Virg. JiToster in 
te amor. Cic. Ezerdltus sub ju^m missus est. The army was sent under 
the voke. Csbs. Magna mei svS terras ibit imago. Virg. MediA in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his Jmt Ariovistus. Css. BeUa sub 
Iliads moenlbus fferire, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte sUenii. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, into, 
toioards,' untU, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, amonff. In some 
instances, in and sttb, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as, In conspectu meo audet venire. 
Fhfed. Jyatidnes quoe m amicitiam popvli Romdni, ditionem^uc essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictdtor hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem eonsedisse. Csbs. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor cresdt in horas. Ovid. Hostilem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditione. Ter. Sub poen4 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as, Sub 
tempSre, At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmina tecti. Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramlne corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der grass. Id. Multa super Pri&mo rogltans super Hectdre multa, .... con- 
cerning Priam, ^. Id. The con^pound des^ver is found witli the 
accusative, and insxiper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 
Subter terras, Under the earth. liv. Subter densd testudtne. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
as, 

Clam yo8, Without jour knoirledge. Cic. CUtm patre. Ter. Clam 
also occurs with a eenitive — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi dam est. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The adverbs versus and us^ are sometimes used with aa 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Bmndusium 
versus, Cic. Terminos usque iJbym. Just. Usque Ennam prcfeeti, Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, MuUis 
post anniSf i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum CancorduBf sc. adem, 
SaU. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition alter neuter verbs, see § 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
§^234, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id atdUs, 
Cic. Quid tihi tUdtis videor 7 Plaut. Profectus est id tempdris. Cic. 
lUud harte. Suet. Devenlre locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Prox- 
\mt Pompeium sedibam, Cic. Ate his terve summum liUras acUpi. Id. 
Idn6 estis auctdres mihi ? Ter. Vix equXdem ausim affirmdre quod quidam 
aucUfres sunt. Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 
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<^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time^ or extent of 
space^ are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vixi annos triginta, I have lived thirty years. DecrevtruKt interea- 
larium quinque et quadragiiUa dies longum, They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos ruUus viginti septem. Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissirunt. Id. Duces qui und 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fuirant. Coes. fiiduum LaodtUa fid. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duas fossas quindicim pedes 
latas perduxitf He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cses. Chm 
abessem ah Amdno iter utnus diei. Cic. Tres pat eat cadi spatium non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A portu stadia centum et viginti processlmus. Cic. 
Vizit annis viginti novem, imperdvit triennio. Suet. JEsculapU templum 
quinque milllbus passuum aistans. Liv. VenHdius hidui spatio abest 
ab eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are oflen put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, Ab« viceslmum jam diem patimur hebescgre adem 
horum auetoritdtis. Cic. Punleo beUo duodecimum annum Italia urebd^ 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted 
while a genitive depending on it remains; as, Castra qua abirant bidui. 
■c. spatium or spatio. Cic. 
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RxM. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablatiTe is 
eommonly used ; as, Millibus passuum sex a C<E9&ris castris eonsedit. Ces. 

For abhine, with the accusative, see S 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see 9 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it ^nerally modifies the meaning ; as, Q^em per decern 
annos aaiiiiiatf,....durmg ten years. Cic. Qu4B inter decern annos facta 
mmt. Id. Stdeum in quatuor pedes longum eumfeciris. Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

RegiUus Carthaglnem rediit, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam flecHt itery He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Catpumius 
Romam proJicisi^Uur, Sail. Romam erat nuncidtum. Cic. Messanam 
litiras dedit. Id. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used ailer iter with 
ntnif luAeo, &c. ; as, Iter est mihi Lanuvium. Cic. Casdrem iter habere 
Capuam. Id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is tn, denoting into, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as. In EphSsum abii. Plant, ^d, when expressed 
before the name of a towu, denotes not into, but to or near ; as, Casar ad 
Genevamjperv^iut. Caes. Cum e^o ad HeracUam acceii^rem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini nujicios mittam, Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Ite domum, Go home. Virg. Galli domos abiirant. Liv. Rus ibo. Ter. 

When domus is limited b^ a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
^nerally expressed ; as, J^Ton introeo in nostram domum. Plant. Venisoe 
in domum Leccse. Cic. Ad earn domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos 
sup€ras scandSre cur a fuit. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative afler a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditionis spe sublatd. Cass. So, Redltus Romam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, the preposition is commonly 
used; as, Ez Asid transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum 
dasse venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindque venit litora. Virg. JS'avigdrt 
ffigyptum pergit. Liv. Rapldum veniemus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, Node ad Nervios pervcnirunt. 
Caes^ JVa5 tftlwMW Afros. Virg. So insdlas ru^rt mam nari^an^. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 
^ 23S* 1. The adverbs pridie Kndpostridie are often followed 
by the accusative ; as, Pridie eum diem. The day before tliat day. Cic. 
Iridie Idus. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. Postridie Calendas, Liv. 

18* 
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The accusative, m such examples, depends on ante or post understood. 

For the genitive ailer pridie and postridie, see § S12, Rem. 4, Note 6. 

The adverb ben^ is sometimes followed by the accusative in finrms of 
drinking health ; as, FropinOj ben^ vos, bene nos, ben6 te, ben^ me, b^ni 
nostram Stephanium. Plant. Beni Messalam. TibuU. 

2. The interjections €», ecce^ O, heu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En quatuor aras! eeee duos tibi Daphnil Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum / eceos ! eccillumJ for ecce eum / ecce eos ! 
ecce ilium ! r laut. prmetdrum custddem ! Cic. Heu me infdicem ! Ter. 
Pro DeUm hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ah, eheu, and hem; aa, Jihmsme ! Catull. Eheu me misirum f 
Ter. Uem astutias ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ', 
as, Misiram me J Ter. Hominem gravem et civem egregium! Cic. 

SUBJECT- ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

MolesU Pompeium id ferre eonstdbat, That Pompey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoc nomine appelldrifas est. Id. Miror te adm^ nihil 
scribire, 1 wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam- 
pos jubet esse patentes, V irg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
cedes in the genitive or dative case ; as. Est adolescentis majdres natu 
verCri, sc. eum. Cic. Doctoris intelligentis est natilrd sud duce utentem 
sic institutre. Id. Expldit bonas esse vobisy sc. vos. Ter. Armdri Vol- 
scdrum edxce maniplis. Virg. 

Rkm. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, PpW^itus sum 
suscfpturum {esse), sc. me, I promisea (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sud redder e posse negdbat, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as. Est alivd iracundum esse, 
allud irdtnm, sc. hominem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See § 209, 
fleni. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
Qsed, see § 272. For the accusative m the predicate after infinitives nea- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu, and pro, also ah, an, eJiem, eUu, 
eho, ehodum, e;a, hem, heus, hut, to, ohe, and vah, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formdse puer ! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu virgo I Id. Pro ManeU 
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Jupiter! Cic. Ak virgo infeliz/ Virg. Heus Syre! Ter. OKa UbdUt 
Mart 

The yocative is sometimes omitted) while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, O misira aortis ! ec. homines, Lucan. 

NoTS. The vocative forms no part of a propoaitioaiy but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, a6, or dhs ; absque^ coram^ cum, de, e or ex, 
palam^ prcR, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ah iUo tempdre^ From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cio. 
Cum exertUu, With the army. Sail. Certis de eoMsis, For certaia 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugd. From flight. Id. Falam popido, Liv. Sm$ 
labort. Cic. CapiUo tenus. Virg. 

For m, sub, super, suUer, and dam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &e. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed after its case. It sometimes takef 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procuL and simvl are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procul mari,ac,a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum, Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Cum coram sumus. Cic. Cum Jralre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, ia 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language docs not permit it. 

^ 242. Many verbs compounded with a, ah, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Messe urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablre sedlbus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis non dbstineant. Cic. JOe- 
truduwt naves scopido, They push tlie ships from the rock. Virg. J^avi 
egressus est. Nep. Ezcedere finlbus. Liv. CcBsar pralio supersedere 
statuU. CflBs. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrahire de tud famd nunquam eoptdvi. Cic. Ex odSdis obi* 
€runt. Liv. Exlre a patrid. Cic. Exire de vitd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but. 
in many cases, it may oe supplied by the mind ; as, EquUes degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Ablre ad Deos, sc. vilA. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ez, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See % 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. 
See § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

<^ 243. Opus and tisus, signifying need, are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoritate titd nobis omis esty We need your authority. Cic. JVtme 
animis opus nunc pectdre jtmu). Vire. J^TaveSf quibus proconsiUi usus non 
esset; Ships, for which the proconBiu had no occaedon. Cic. Jfune yirlbus 
usuSj nunc manibus rapldis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et maturate ojnis esse, That there was 
need of so doing and of hastening. Liv. Usus facto est mihi. Ter. Afler 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Opus fuit 
Hirtk) convento (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Liv.) ; — or a 
supine is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opv^ and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opuji and usus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb J usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as, Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, &c. ; as. Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

<5> 244« Dignus, indignus, contentus, pradiiits, and fre- 
tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox pop^li majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Ccbs. BestuB eo con- 
tenia non qtuBrunt ampliu^. Cic. Homo scelgre prceditus. Id. Plcrique 
ingenio freti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb dign^, like dignus, takes the ablative afler it; 
as, Peccat uter nostrum cruce dignius. Hor. 

Hem. 2. Dignus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive ; 
as, Suscipe cogltationem dignissimam ttuB virtutis. Cic. Indignus avorura. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui imperet. 
Cic. JWm sum dignus, ut figam palum in parietem. Plant. 

<§) 245. I. Uto7', friwr, fungor, potior , vescor, and dig- 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His vocTbus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptate. To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio. He performs his duty. Id. OppTdo 
potiti sunt. Liv. Vescltur aurA. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homines 
nonore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abntor, and rarely deHtor, petfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor. 

Remark 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead pf ^n ablative, 
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sometimes take an accuaatiye ; as, Quam rem medici utuntur, Vair. In- 
genium fnU. Ter. Dat&meB militdre lannuB fungens. Nep. GenUm atU 
qtuim urbem nostram potitHram jnUem. Cic. Saeras laoros vesear, Tibull. 
Poti&r is, alsa, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignar is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. LeBtor, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto^fido^ conftdo^ 
muto, misceo, epulor, vivo, assuesco^ and consto (to consist of), 
are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

LtBtor tud dlgnitate, I rejoice in your di^ty. Cic. Gaude two bono. Id. 
JSud victorid ^/on'dn. Caes. Jactat anpphciouvando, Cic. JWt» lequitate. 
Id. Censdris opiniune standum turn putdvit. Id. Fidire eursu. Ovid. 
Corporis firmitate confdire. Cic. C/vom muta< strigili. Hor. Genua 
pugniB quo asmeviiriuiL Liv. Q^idquid auro et argento cofutdret. Suet 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the ftoeusative ; as, Go- 
vUos hamlnes svaim doldrem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) Fidoj cot^Uo^ and 
asyuescOf often take the dative. See § 223, Rem. 2, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, Uetor 
and gaudeo usually take de; ghrivr and jaeto, de or m; nitor, stOj fido 
and confidOf in; assuesco, in or ad;misceOf cum; and consto^ ez. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb ; as, 

Tamen magno timSre rum, Tet I am in great fear. Cic. QwaUo fuirim 
dolore jneministi. Id. Maximo honOre Servius TulUus erat. Liv. Ut 
melidre simus loco, ru optandum qtiidem est, Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Sum in expectatiAne 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

^ 246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source^ wi£out a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natuStprogndtus, satus, credtus, creiuSf edUus, genUuSf genera 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, Mue dedl O son of a goddess ! Virg. TamUUo progmdiuM, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. 52te#JVerel4/e, Sprang from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Alcandre creii. Virg. EdUe r^bus. Hor. DOs gear 
Ite. Virg. JtrgoHco generdtus Alemdne. Ovid. Ortus tudlis majorlbus. 
Hor. dcdesti semine oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nascar; as, Ut 
patre certo naseerire. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a oro^, ds, e or ez, are often expressed after 
these participles, eqiecially in prose. 



ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &c. 

^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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AvAmua (Bger ayaritift, A mind diseased through avarice. Sail. PaXUr^ 
meiu, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Qiom^ BOBvitiA tempdris non capi 

voUrat. Sail. Omnibus modis miser sum^ I am every way miserable. Ter. 

Silentio audltus estj He was heard in silence. Cic. Lento gradu proUdU. 
Val. Max. — —Amlcos observantiA, rem parsimoniA retinuU ; I}e retained 
his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostro^iM 
decOri. Virg. Vi morhi consumptus es. Cic. JSSmrescit medendo. Virg. 
•'-^^Trabs saueia secari, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Casus est virgin. 
He was beaten with rods. Cic. Laniabant dentibas artus, Virg. 

Remark 1. When the eatLse is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter ^ oi per ; as, Non est aquum me 
propter vos deeHpi. Ter. These prepositions, and « or «6, de, e or ex, and 
jprcE, are ako sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ; as, 
Ob adulterium casi. Virg. JSPec loqui prsB mcerdre potuit. Cic. 

Rebh. 2. Afler active verbs, the causeva seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives comsA, gratid, ^c, 
with a genitive; as, Si hoc honoris mei causA suscepiris. Cic. With 
causdf ^c, the adjective pronoun is conunonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, 71s abesse meA causa, mousth fero. Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus, motus, captus, &c.,iB used ', as, Mihi benev- 
olentiA ductus tribuebat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The manner is often expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it ; ' as, Quum videret oratores cum severitate 
audiri. Cic. Magno cum metu didre incipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e ox ex; as, £x industrid, On purpose. Liv. Ex integro, Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The means is often expressed b^ ^er with an accusative ; as, 
Quod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opUrd with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per preeconem vender e aliquid. Cic. OpSrdL corum effectum 
est. Just. JWm meA op€rA evSnit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a prepoffltion ; as. Servos, quibus silvas publlcas depopuldtus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ab, and even subj and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. ExercSre solum sub 
vomgre. Virg. Cmto, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers; as, Cum voce maximd condamdre. Gell. 

<§> 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
tbe passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dillgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio diligoTf I am loved by Clodius. Lauddtur ab his, 
culpdtur ab illis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, Probltas landahtr, sc. ab hominlbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, Discurritur. Virg. Toio certd- 
turn est corpdre regni. Id. 

The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to tne middle voice in Greek ; as, Ciim omnes in 
omni genire scelJirum vohUentury sc. a se. Cie. 

Real 2. Neuter verbs, also, are oHen followed by an abla- 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as. 
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JUT. Marcdlus periit ab Annib&le, M. Marcellua was killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. JVe vir ab hoste cadat, Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, JVee conj&ge caj^us, 
Ovid. CoUtur linigird tiirbd. Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
dus, see § 225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is pat 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument, 
as (in the active voice). Terror conflck omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore conjicior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary agent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab; as, A voluptatibus desiri. Cic. A natQrd. datum homXni 
Vivendi curriculum. Id. 

<^ 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 
many others of various significations ; as, 

Terrore impUtur Mricay Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instntxere 
cpQlis wicTWo*, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus anX- 
mum his opinionibus imhuas, That you. should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. Kaxes onSrant auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. Cumulat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. Molllbus omd- 
bal comua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Equis AfHcam 
locupletdvit. Colum. Studium tuum nulld me novd voluptate affecit. Cic. 
Terram nox ohndt umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting; to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

Kostro TiMwe, According to our custom. Cic. Institato suo CcBsar 
capias suas eduxit; CsBsar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
C8B8. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionlbus. Nep. 

The prepositions de, ez, and pro^ are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment^ is usually joined 
with cum; as, 

Vagamur egentes cum conjuglbus et libSris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. S(epe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Lelio. 
Cic. JuUum cum his ad te litSris misi. Id. Ingressus est com gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially oefbre words denoting 
military forces ; as, Ad castra Casdris omnibus copiis contenderunt. Caes. 
Inde toto exercitu profectus. Liv. 

<5> 260. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken 3 as^ 
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PkUUefiliut, eonsUUs jforens; In affection a son, in counsel a parent 
Cic. Reges nomine mams qudm imperio, Kings in nanie rather tlian in 

authority. Mep. Opjfiaum nomine Bibrax. Caes. Jure pentus, Skilled 

in law. Cic. Annus anlmo. Anxious in mind. Tac. Pedibus ager. Lame 
in his feet Sail. Crine ruber, ni^er ore. Mart. Fronte lotus. Tac. 

Major natu, Cic. MaaAmus mUu, Lit. Anlmo anm, To be troubled in 

mind. Cic. Contremisco totd mente et omnibus artwnts, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in eyery limb. Id. Captus mente, Afiected in mind, 
t. e. deprived of reason. Id. MBro oeVdo eapityr, Liv. Ingenii lauds 
JUmtU. Cic. PoUUre nobilUdte. Tac. AnimOque et eorp&re to^et. Hor. 

Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
ru'es : — 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 

Damns plena senris, A house full of servants. Jut. Dives agris. Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax sttddum bonis artlbus. Plin. Inops verbis, 

Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratribus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. 
Vidwum arbonhus solum. Colum. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem bdluis pmitum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat mUittbus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa 

abundat poreo, hcedo, agno, gallind, taete, caseo, mdle. Cic. Virum out 

vecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carire culpd, Xo 
DC free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia in^get illorum bond ezistima- 
tidne. Id. Abundat audacid, consilio et ratione dtjicltur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exubiro, redundo, scauo, affiuo, circuw^ua, 
difiuo, superjluo ; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, dejicior, de^tiluor, &€. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is oflen used to denote in what respect, afler 
adjectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accu' 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting m respect to, or concerning, is used 
zHerfacio and sum, without a preposition -, as, Quid hoc horninefacidtis? 
What can you do with this man? Cic. Jiescit quid faciat tLuro. Plaut. 
JHetum eeperunt fuidnam aefutHrum esset. Liv. In this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed; a?, 
Quid de Tulli5lA medfiet. Cic. 

^251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

Jfudantur arbdres foliis. The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoe me 
Ubgra metu. Free me from this fear. Ter. 7Vm« eam pkilosopMam 
semtire, qua spoUat nos judido, privat approbatiOne, or(a< senslbus? Cic. 
Solvit se Teueria luctu. Virg. Te Ulis sedibus arubit. Cic. Q. Varium 
peUere possessionTbus eondtus est. Id. Quod JIf. Cat&nem tiiban&tu turn 
removisses. Id Me leves chori seeemunt pop&lo. Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudo, nudo^ orboj privo, spolio ;—^rceo, expedia^ 
interelndOf laxo, levOf libiro, moveOf removeOf pello, prohibeo, &c. 

Remark 1 . Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed hy tLjOhfdtye^oit ez; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. Solvire 
helLuam ex catfinis. Aact. ad Her. RtmUve te a suspicidne. Cic. 

For arceo, &c., with the dative, see § 2S4, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, exuOj dono,imnertiOf adspergOf insper- 
go, ifUerclUdo, drcumdo, prohibeOy instead of an ablative of the thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unam (vcstem) juvSni induit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Dondre munira citHbuSf To present gifls to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Interdico is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thin? ; as, Quilnis cum aquA et igni interdixissent. Css. 

Mdlco UuLcs sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
tiling renounced; as, Abdicdre se magistratu. Cic. Abdicdre magistra- 
tum. Sail. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

<^ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives iantiy quanti^ 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Cum te trecaUis talentis reffi Cotto vendidisseSy When you had sold 
yourself to kin? Cottus for uiree hundred talents. Cic. Vendldit hie 
auro patriamy This one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus uno asse 
vendlis. Filn. ConstUit quadringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
assibus animam et corpus {militum) (Bstimdri. Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris quiim cetiri,fortasse etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantldemy quaTtticujiquef qttantiatiantif a.nd quantlviSf com- 
pounds of tanti and quantiy are also put in tne genitive ; as, Tantldem 

frumentum emerunt quantidem Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

l^hsdruB ; MuUd majoris aldp<B mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, tantiy quantiy &c., are put in the 
ablative ; as, Qiuim tanto pretio mercdtus est, Cic. Ciim pretio minOre 
redim^ndi cajftivos copia fiiret. Liv. TantOf quanto, and plurey are some- 
times, though rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magnOf permagnOj parvo, pauliUo,tantfdOf minima j pluHmo, vili, nimio. 
Tiiese adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio y tEre, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Paroo pretio ea vendidisse, Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as. Denarii 
dictiy qudd dentM mris valebant, Varr. 



ABLATIVE OP TIME. 

<^ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die qtdnto decessit. He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoe tempdre. At 
this time. Cio. Tertid vigilia eruptUfnem feUruni^ They made a Bally at 
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the third watch. Cib8. Ut hiSme natitges, That you should saO in ihe 
winter. Cic. His tpsis didbns hostem peraiqui. Cie. FrmAvM triennio 
mivM9 gentea auUgU. Nep. Vel pace vd bello darum JUri Ueet. Sail. 
Ludis mane servum qtddam egirat, On the'^j of tlie ffames.... Liv. So 
Latinisy ^ladiatonbus, camUiUy denote the time of the Latin festivals, the 
gladiatonal shows, &c. 

'Remark 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative ', as, AViquot ante annos. Suet. Pauds ante 
dUlms. Liv. Paucos post dies, Cic. MttUis annis post Decemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes qu^m and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as. Ante paucos qukm periret menses. Suet. 
Pauds post diibtts qukm Loicd discessirat, Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before quAm; as, Die vigesimd qnkm credtus erat. Liv. 

Instead ofpostquam, ex quo or quum^ or a relative agreeing^ with the pre>- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diihus, quibus has Utiras dabam, 
Eight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Bosdi, quatriduo 
quo is occlsus est, Ckrysog6no nuntiatur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by ahhine with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, QiuBstoT fuisti abhinc annos quatuordidm. Cic. Co- 
mitiis jam abhinc triginta di6bus hoHtis, Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometunes expressed 
by the neuter accusative idj with a genitive ; as, Venit id tempdns. Cic. 
»o with a preposition ; M id diei. (Sell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or toitkin which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by in or de, with the ablative ; as. In his diebus. Plaut. In tali 
tempdre. Liv. De tertid viffili& ad hastes contendit. C«s. Surgunt de 
nocte latrOnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsA die. Plin. 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dtmidiam partem natioiutm suhigit intra 
mginti dies. Plaut. Intra dedlmum diem, quiim Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 23d. 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babylone est mortuus^ Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis wUrUus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argoa. 
Hor. 

Remark 1. The ablative ncre, or more commonly ruri^ is used to de- 
note in the country; as, Pater fiUwn ruri habitare jusjit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names ol 
towns ; as. In Phihppis quidam nunddvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humuSf are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries- and of all other places in wliich 
any thing is said to be done, except those of towns, and dmnus and ncr. 
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tfaa preptosition in with the ablative is commonly used ; ai, Aio hoe fihri 
in GrtBcik. Plaut. Lucus in urhe fiat. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, MilUes sUUlvU castric 
habebat. Sail. Magma in laudlbus fuit totd GnsciA. Nep. Inaidim terrA. 
marine factm sutU. Cic. JfavUa puppe sedtns, Ovid. Ibam foru yii 
saerd. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

<^255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds^ is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brandisio prcfoeti sumus, We departed from finmdisiom. Cic. Corintho 
arcessivit eoConos, He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domoorof«ctv5, Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit hnmo juvinis. 
The youth rises from tH ground. Ovid. Rure hue advinit. Ter. St ruri 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses £nnus with unde; as. Qui genus? unde domo? 
With an adjective, rurty and not ruri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domuSf and Aumii#, o^ or ez is 
sometimes used ; as, Ab Alexandiid profedus, Cic. Ez damo. id. Jib 
■ humo, Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ex is commonly expressed ; as. Ex Asi4 transis in EurCpam, Curt. Ex 
casina proJUdscuntur. Cies. 

fiut the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Idtira Macedonid alUUm, 
Liv. Clasns Cvpro adunit. Curt. Cessisseni loco. Liv. /te sacris, 
properdte sacris, laurumque capillis jMntiUe. Ovid. Finlbus omnes prosUuirg 
mis. Virg. Jtdoolvunt ingentes montibus omos. Id. This omission of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

<^ 2>o6m When two objects are compared bj means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as ^uitmf aUpu^ &c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

JfUiU est virtQte formosius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Qjuis C. LibUo comutr ? Who is more courteous than C. Lslius ? Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

Sid£re pulchrior tile est, tu levior corUce. Hor. Quid magis est durum 
saxo, quzdmoJUus undA ? Ovid. Hoc nem^) fuit miniis ineptus. Ter. AU 
bdnum, MtEcenaSf sive Falemum te magis apposTtis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 

Sit in the ablative without qudm; as, Ofons Bandusue spUndidior vitro ! 
or 
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Rem. 3. Quitm is sometimes used when one of the objects compared 
is the subject of a proposition , and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuit miserabUior. Cic 
Jfffirmo ntdlam esse laudem ampliOrem qukm eam. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, (fudm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with 5i/m, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with tlie other object ; as, JYbn ojUnor negaturum 
esse te, homlni non gratiosioriyqiikm Cn. Calidius est, argejUum reddidisse. 
Cic. Effo hominem eallidiOrem vidi nemlnem qukm PhormiOnem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tihi multd majOrif qukm AfricAnus fuit, tamen (me) non multd minOrem 
qukm LsBlium adjunctum essepatidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in we ablative without quam ; as, ^ttaJo, quo ffravidrem tnimicum 
non ItaJntif sordrem dedU ; He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, &c. 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as. Hoc luhU gratius faeite potta. Cic. Cmuam enim sus- 
eepisH aniiqmOrem memori& tud. Id. ExSgi Tnonumentum sre perennius. 
Hot. J^ajdra virlbus audes. Virg. JVuUam sacrd vite priiu seviris arbd- 
rem. Hor. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and amplius, are often used without 
qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

llostium plus fidnmu millia easi eo die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre phis dimidtdH mensis cibaria. 
Cic. JCon amplius quingenios cives desiderdmi. Cibs. Sedicim non am- 
plius legionlbus defensum imperium est. Liv. Madefaetum m minus tri- 
ginla disbus Gractam sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not depend upon Vie comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, qu^m must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies triginta out plus eo in nam fid. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qu&m is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, Obsldes ne 
minOres octOniUm dendm annorum neu mt^Ores quiwdm quadragenOm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve ^ears of age. Liv. Ex 
urbdno exercltu, qui minOres quinque et triginta annis eranl, in naves impos- 
Iti sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar exami>les,are tobe 
referred to § 2]!, Rem. 6. Longiits ah wrbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
natus magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
clause, qudm is always expressed ; as, JVi/itZ est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
faveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opinidne, spe, 
expectatiOne,fide, — dicto, sollto, — aquo, credibUli^andjusto, — are used in the 
ablative after comparatives ; as, Opinione celerius ventarus esse dicitur.... 
sooner than is expected. Css. Dicto citiiis tumida <Bqu6ra placfU. Virg. 
Injurias gravius aequo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, gravihs tequo is 
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equiyalent to gravius quhm ouod (Bquum est. They are often omitted ; ai, 
lAberiiia viveUat, sc. <Bqu4>. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive degree , with too or rather f as in the above ex 
ample — " He lived too freely," or " rather freely." So trUiimr, sc. sollto^ 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior y the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by quhm. 

Rem. 11. Qudmpro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Pralium atrodvs qudm pro numiro jnigTuintium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batauts. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis gu^m, or in the comparative connected by auAm ; as, Perfee- 
tarn artem juris eitlUs hahebuis, magis ma^nam atque UD^rem, qu&m diffi- 
cilem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumpkus clarior quitm gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Li v. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Q^^s 
ma^ris aueat esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions or<e, ante, prater, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, Unus prsB ceteris fortior exsurg^. Apul. SetLire 
ante aUos immanior omnes, Virff. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios carisslmus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Mus may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, J^eve puJtes alium sapiente 
bon6que bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. ^c and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like quitm ; as, Jrctiiis atque hedird proctra adstringUur Uex, Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor uno 
mense, Youn^r by one month. Hor. SesquipSde qudm tu longior. Plaut. 
Hibemia dimidio minor quam Britannia. Cses. Dimidio minOris constaJbit, 
Cic. Quhm molestum est uno digito plus Iiabgre .'....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat caplte et cervicibus aUis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto^ quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
muUo,' parvo, paulo, niinio, aliquanto, altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superior es, tanto nos svbmissius gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo jp-avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo difficHius, hoc pradarius. Id. 
Iter multo facUtus. Cms. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via altSro tanto longior. Nep. Multo id maximum fuU. Li v. 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase muUis partlbus; as, 
Kumiro multis partlbus esset it^ferior. Cibs. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, arc some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem avidior. Ter. So the adverb longe ; as, Long^ nobilifislmus. Com* 
19 • 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

<^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolutCy to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 

as, 

Pythagdrasj Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit; Tarquinius 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cic. Lupus, stimulante 
fame, eaptat ovlle; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. OWd. H(U 
oratione habitd, concilium (Umlsit. Ctes. Gallif re co^nIt&, obsididnem 
rdinquunt. Id. \iri\Xte exce^tAf nihil amicitidpreBstalnUuspuUtis. Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cum, or some otlier con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regjiante, the expression dum Tarquinius 
regndbat might be used ; for hue oratione hoMtd, ciim hanc orationem ha- 
buisset, or ciim fuEc oratio hallta esset, — concilium dimlsit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dvs are com- 
paratively rare ; as, CsesSire ventaro, Phospli&re, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruplQris tarn infestis nationtbus. Li v. Qtus est enim, qui, nulli:/ officii 
prceceptis tradendis, philosdpkum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
auaiente, scribit Thucydides. Cic. Legio ex castris Vi»rr6nis, adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sustixlit. Caes. Me duce, ad kunc votijinem, me 
milite, veni, Ovid. Ltetos fecit, se consHle, fastos Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pythagdras, Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nante, in Italiam venit ; rythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Ualli, re cognUA, obsididnem reunquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Cissar, having sent forward tlie 
cavalry, was following witli all his forces,'* we find, " Ca^ar, equitatu 
projmisso, subsequebatur omnXbiis copiis.^* 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with aorab not 
being expressed ailer this participle, as it usually is alter tlie passive voice 
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Thus, CiBsarj his dictis, eondUum dimisit, might he rendered, " Ciesar. 
having said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." * 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in Enfflish, no such necessity exists for the ase oi' the 
ablative absolute with mem ; as, C<Bsar, hsec locQtus, eancUium dimisit. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : itdqtie agros 

RemOrum depopulati, omnSibus vicis, euUficiisqiie incensis. Ces. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive seiiiie, 
are used in the ablative absolute; as, Ortd luce, Cees. Vd extincto vd 
elapso animo, ntdlum residere sensum. Cic. Tarn multis gloriam ejus 
adeptis. Plin. LiUras ad.exerdltus, tanquam adepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quidf adolescentdlo duce, efficHre possent ; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Caes. Me suasore atque imoulsdre, hoc factum, 
Plaut. ,^nnibdle vivo. fiep. Invltd Minervd.iior. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario consQie, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, JWm- 
dum comperto quam in regionem venisset rex. Liv. Audlto venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dido. Ovid. Haud cuiquam dvJbio quin hostlum essent. 
Liv. Jtacta periculoso vera an ficta promfiret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis trans- 
gressu, midtiim certato, Bardes&nes vicit. Tac. DiJUcllis mihi ratio, cui, 
errato, nulla venia, rectd facto, exigua laus proponitur, Cic. Sereno per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certato and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verts, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Ccesar, quanquam obsididne MassUiiB retardante, 
brevi tUmen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legi- 
bus, deposituros imperium esse aiebarU, Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

^ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the perfect defydte, and the futures, 
with the periphrastic forms in sim and fiurim. Of the second class are 
the imperfect, tiie perfect ind^nite, and the pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms m essem andfuissem, 

I. Similar tenses only can, in genera], be made to depend on 
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each Other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with sim emd fuerinif m&y depend on, 

(1.) The Present ; as, J^Ton sum ita hebes, ttt istuc dicam. Cic. Quari' 
turn dolorem accepgrim, tu existimdre potes. Id. J^Tee dubito quin redHtus 
ejus reipubliuc salutdris futarus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provlsum est, ut ne quid agHre 
possint. Id. Quis muslcis, qnis hmc studio literdrum se dedldit, quin om- 
mm illdrum artium vim comprehendgrit. Id. DrfecOdnes soUs pnedicta 
sunt, qiuB, qtcanltB, quando futQrae sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic feuHUmi, quanta oraidrum sit, semperque 
fu^rit pauditas, judicabit. Id. ^d quos dies reditorus sim, scribam ad te. 
Id. Si scigris aspldem laUre uspiam, et vdle atiquem super earn assidire, 
cujus mors tibi emolumentum factara sit, imprdU teceris, nisi monuSris, ne 
assideat Id. ^ 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 
essem snd/uissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum iUvd eztimescebam, ne quid turpUer 
fac^rem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. JWm enim dubitabam, quin eas Ubenter 
lectQrus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Veni in ejus villam vt libros inde 
promSrem. Id. Hiec eitm essent nuntiata, Valeriis classem exteniplo ad 
ostium fluminis duxit. Li v. JVe Clodius quidem de insidiis cogitavit, 
siqxAdem ezitarus ad aedem e villd Twn fuisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor cepgrat mitlteSf ne mortifirum eaaet 
vulnus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audi^ram, qudm a te liberalUer esset tractatus. 
Cic. JVbn satis mihi constiterat, cum aliqudne animi mei molestid, an 
potius Ubenter te Athenis visurus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, Legatos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrarent. Cees. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as. Sunt phUosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnino nuUam liabere ccnse- 
rent humandrum rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as tlie latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, I. Rem. 1. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
,^quis varie bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fuSrit, vicissentj victlne essent, 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus qudm collega MiUiddes valugrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together afler the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miserlti sunt, ut incursiones fa- 
cerent et Veios in animo habuSrint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time iy>on the verbs with which they are connected, the^ are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, Apelles ptctOres quoque eps 
peccare dic6bat, qui non sentirent, quid esset satis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, t$ 
levUer accasans in eo, qudd de me eUd credidisses. Id. 
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Rkm. 5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes 
after it a tenss of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; aSy ^rbitrdmur nos ea prsstitisse, qua ratio et doetrtna 
prsescripsSrit. Cic. £ist quod gaudeas te'in ista loca venisse, vhi allquid 
aapirc viderfire. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; as, 
Ita mihi videor et esse Deos, et quotes essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 
in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, JVemo dubitare debet, quin multoSy si fiirivosset, Casdr aJb infiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, TanH sortitus fuerunt, iff 
ego brevior sim, quod eos usque istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ 259. The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is oflen employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as. Si vales, bene est, Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as. Quid agis, ecquid commdde vales ? Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Q^itm mox nav- 
!go Ephisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus P Plant. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postquam aspexi, ilUco cog- 
nSviy But aJfler 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquam^ vbiy ut^ ut primum, 
ut semelf quum primum, simul ae, and stmul atque, in the sense of icAen, 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis iwetis se eort" 
dldit unAriSf Sne (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, Valehis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, Mio loco de oratOrum animo 
et mjuriis vidfiro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
tlie imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si potSro ; I will do it, if 1 
can, i. e. if 1 shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecgris, ita mefes. Cic. 

Rem. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad- 
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vantage of an action not performed , the indicative is used, while in 
English the potential , in such cases, is more common ; as. Possum perU' 
qui mvlta ohlectamenJta rerum rustUdrum^ sed &c., I mi^ht speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. JEquius htdc Tumum 
fugrat se opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo^ 
possunij decetf licet, oportet, necesse est ; aquum, consentaneumf Umgum^ 
meliiLs, optimum, par, satis, sativs — est, erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastio 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are oflen used for the im« 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as, Si mm alium longi j^utdret odorem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. JYec veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublicius iter pcene kosVlbus dedit, ni unus virfuisset Horatius Codes, Liv. 
Si mens non kevafuisset, impuUrat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con* 
dition ; as, MJuirat melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in suSjoitied or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Ciim esset Ctesar in GalUd, When Ceesar was in Gaul, not might be. 
Css. Bogas me quid tristis ego sim....why I am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as. 
Quo factum est, ut brevi tempore illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the following rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradisrms, and are, in general, not 
limitied, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Medioeribus et quts ignoscas vitiis teneor ; 1 am subject to mode* 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orai a Ctssdre ut det sibi 
veniam, He begs of Ceesar that ne would give him leave. Caes. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time ; as, 
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SifatAfuissent tU cadgrem. If it had been my fate that 1 should fall. Virg. 
Si possem, sanior essem ; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CeUro» 
rapSrem et prostern6rem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, £rrarim for* 
tassty Perhaps I may have erred. Plin. Videor sperdre posst^siU vidfirim, 
eafaclU {me) transiturum.,.. if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.^ The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned m con- 
nection with it ; as, Jd responderunt se factHros esse, dim ille vento ^qui- 
Uhie venisset Lemnvm..,, when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Liatin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as. Q^od si quis deus di- 
c^ret, nunquam putarem me in academid tanquam philosdphum dispuUUH' 
rum, If any god had said....I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promuit se seriptHrum. 
quum primiim nuntium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vendat odes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. J^ixSrit EpicHnts, Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion; as, JiTemo istud tibi concedat, or concessdrit; No one would 
grant you that. Voh and its compounds are often so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi litiras crebrd mittas, I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessSrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
wliich imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubitet quin in virtute divitia sivt 7 Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ^ Cic. Quisquam. numen JunCnis adoret prater ea 7 
Who will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno? Virg. Qvidni, inquU 
memingrim? Cic. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is oflen used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JV€ sim salvus. May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus, Let us rush.... 
Virg. JVe me attingas, scelcste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
lubet. Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Ivse vidSrit, Let him see to it himself Cic. 
Fuisset, Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Viddrint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JVe is commonly employed as a negative, rather than jwn, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either ift-the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When tlie expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantiim moneo hoc tempus si amis^ns, te esse nullum un- 
quam magis idoneum repertOrum ; I only warn you, that, if yoa should 
lose this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the 
future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sim or 
fuirim, essem or fuissem; as, JVon duHtat quin brevl Troja sit peritara,He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 
ConjvgationSf § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
ditSj^ but by fiUHrum sit or esset^ with ut ; as, JVbn dumto quin futanim 
sit, %U, laudetur ; 1 do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with si, dLC, as also after uttnam and 
O I sty imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

Nollem datum esse, 1 could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. UHnam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. Uttnam ea res ei voluptdti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^261* In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
elusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosis, 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 
and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 
did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 
denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 
exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 
action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

Jitisi te satis incitatum esse confid£rem, scribSrem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been suflSciently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies tliat he does believe, and therefore will not torite. Ea si de 
me una cogitasset, nunquam iUius lacrpmis ae precllnts restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as. 

Omnia brevia tolerabilia esse detent, etiamsi maxima sint, although 

they may be venr great. Cic. Etsi id fug£rit Isocr&tes, at non TkucyOi- 
d€s ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miretur potius.,.. Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive after si, &c., implies a neater degree of con- 
tingencv than the mdicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be used, it its exist* 
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ence ia uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non* 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, Tu, si hie sis, alitor stntias ; If you were 
here, you would think ollierwise. Ter. Quos, ni msa cura resistat, jam 
JlamrruB tuUrinl. Virg. 

Ren. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna merceiUur Atridx^ i. e. si possirU 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after uiy ne, quo, quin, and qitominiis ; as, 

Ea nojif ut te instituSrem, seripsi ; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acriOres ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, oflen relates to sic, ita, 
adeo, tarn, talis, ta7Uus,is,^usmddi, &c., in the preceding clause; 
as. 

Id mihi sic erU. gratum, ut gratius esse nihil vossit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. JVbn sum ita hebes, 
ut istac dicam. Id. JVe^e tam eranvus amentes, ut explordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum tndulsit dolOrij ut eum piitas vindret. Nep. Ita 
and tam are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminondas fiat disertus, ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctiye ; 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, 

Qui fit, ut nema contentus vivat ? How does it happen that nc one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huic conttgit, ut patriam ex servitiUe in libertdtem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequitur igitur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. Rellquum 
est, ut e^met mihi consQiam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrOrum sit 
voluntanus. Cic. Eztremum illud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
fit, Jiiri nan potest, accldit, inrldit, occurrit, eontingit, evinit, usu T^cnit, 
rarum est, sequitur, fiUHrum est, retlquum est, relinqultur, restat, supirest, 
caput est, extremum est, o^us est, est. 

For other uses of «{, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting tvillingness, untmllingness^ or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, dLc, and the im- 
peratives die and fac ; as, 
20 
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Quid visfaciam ? What do you wish (that) I should do ? Ter. itisdm 
feriaaU situ litdra Jluctus. Virjgr. Tentes dissimulAre rogtU, Ovid. Id 
ginas oro. Id. Se suadere, tUxitf Phamabdxo id negotU daret. Nep. 
Aceidat oportet actio varia, Cic. Fac eogUes. Id. 

Verbs of willingness, &c., are volOf noUty nudOf permiUo, jmiior, suw, 
Ucet, veto, &c. ; those of asking, &c., are rogo, oro, moneo^ jubeo^ vmo^ 
do, peto, precoTf eeiueo, stuuUoy oportet, necesse est, &c. 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cura ne quid ei desit. Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ite; as, Optra detur, ui judicia ne fiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Cave putea, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After mctuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or kst, and ut by 
that not ; as, 

MHo metuebat, ne a servis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pavor erat, ne eastra hostis aggrederStur. 
Liv. IlUi duo vereor, ut tibi possim coneedire, I fear that I cannot grant...* 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
nends, is sometimes omitted ; as, Ut ita dicam. Cic. JVe singiUos nomlncm. 

Rem. 9. Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non quo, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quominus (that not), after clauses denotuig hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

AdjUta me, quo id fiat facili^s; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Tor. Non qu6 repuhllcd sit mihi quiapiam carius, sed detperdtis 
etiam Hippocrates vetat adhibere mediclnam. Cic. Non quod so' a ornent, 
sed quod excellant. Id. JVeque recusdvit, qu6 minCls legis pamam subiret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, afler nemo, nuUus, nihU....est, reperltur, 
inven\tw,6ui. ; vix est, (Bgrh reperttur, &.c. ; as, Mcssatuiin nemovenit, quin 
viderit, i. e. qui non vidirit ; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. JW^o vUam pictixram fuisse..,. c^mn conquitfifirit, i. e. quam non, &c. 
id. JVi/mZ est, qmii vuilh narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut non, after non dvMto, non est dubium, Jiiclre non possum, Jiiri 
non potest; nihil, haud multum, Itaud procul, or minlmum,..abest ; nihil 
prtetermitto, non recllso, temperdre mihi non possum, viz, <tsrt, &c. ; as, 

Facire non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &c Cic. Ego nihil 
preetermlsi. quin Pompeium a Cttsdris conjunctidne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. Id. Quis igltur duMtet quin in vir* 
tiUe divitiiB posTtse sint ? Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

^ 263* 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 

Uttnmn miniis vita cupidi fuissSmus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! Cic. si soUtat mdequam mrtaHs adesset ! Vug. The tense la 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

2. QuamviSf however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac si^ 
tit si, velut si, veluti, and ceu, as if; nwdd^ dum, and dummodo, 
provided, — take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis ille felix sit, However happy he mav be. Cic. Veritas lic^t 
nullum defensdrem obtineat, Though truth should obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxta ac si m^usfrater esset, sustentdvU; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnvi konesta 
negllgunt dummudo potentiam consequantur ; They disregard ever3r hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum Tnifii ani- 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ', as, Quamvis non 
fu^ris suasoTj approldtor cerU Juisti. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Fellcem J{i6ben, quamvis totfunera vidit. Ovid. 

Quanquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
feet tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses. That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. Avertit eqiws, priusquam jvoAfiZa ffustassent TrouB, 
Xanthum^ue bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consuuo opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum. hie veniret, locum relinquire noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. JiihU puto tibi esse utUius, 
qu&m operiri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or ctkm, when it signifies a relation of time, 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection 0} 
thought, the subjunctiye ; as, 

Ciim est allatum ad nos. gravtter eommdtus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly movea. Cic. Ciim tot sustineas et tanta negotia, pec- 
cem, si morer tua temp&ra, Casar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
CiBsar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Ciim, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative; 
as. Cum te semper dilexi, necesse estfut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, ciimis usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time ; 
as, 

Gracchus, ci!im rem iUam in rdigiOnem popUlo venisse sentiret, ad send' 
turn retvUit. Cic. Alexander, c{im interemisset Clitum, vix manus a se ab- 
stinuit. Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sub- 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regrard to tinief but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In greneral, wnen the attention is directed chiefly to the 
Hme at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as. Hoe ciim scrib^bam jam turn 
existimdbam ad te oratiOnem esse perldtam. Cic. Cdm sciret Clodius iter 
necessarium MUoni esse Lanuvium^ Romd sublto ipse prqfectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 
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^204. 1. When the relative qui follows tamy adeoy 
tantus, talis, — or m, iZ/c, or Aic, in the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Q^is est tarn Lyneius qui in tands tenebris juhU oifendat ? i. cut in tan- 
tis.,..; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oportet, qui ab impiorum cirdum sodetdte sejun- 
^. Id. .Stt eafitit legatio Oetami, in quA perictUi suspicio non subesset, 
I. e. tU in ed. Id. JVec tamen ego sum ille ferreuSf qui fratris carissUmi 
marOre non movear, i. e. iU ego non movear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 

Res parva dictu, sed quie studiis in magnum certdmen excessSrit, i. e. 
talis ia,.,.of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So quis 
Jttm, for num talis sum ; as, Qtiis sum, cujus awes Usdi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
isy or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Laeo, consiUi quamvis egregii, quod non ipse afferret, immieus ; Laco, an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postulas, qui ipsus sitiat Plaut. 
JWal molestum quod non desidSres, i. e. dummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as. 
Quod sine molestid tuA fiat, So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod sciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by quam, 
takes the subjunctive ; as. 

Major sum qudm cui possit fortHTia nocire, i. e. quhm ut mihi, &c.; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. .Auditd voce vrm- 
eOnis marus gaudium fuit quhm quod universum homines capSrent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive; as, 

Laced4Bmonii legdtos Jithinas miserunt, qui eum absentem accusarent 
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The LacedeBmonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. CiBsar equUdtum omnem prcnniUU, qui yideant, quas in par' 
tes iter faeiani. Csess. ' 

So with relative adverbs ; as, Lampsdcum ei (Themistddt) rex don&rai, 
unde vinum sumSret, i. e. ex qnd or ut indsy &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuerunt ed tempestOte, qui dicSrent ; There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior fanuB videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri velint. 
Cic. Si ^is erit, qui perpeiuam oraiiOnem desidSret, aUlir& aetiOne audiet. 
Id. Venient legidnes, <^us ruqut nu intdtum, neque te impunltum patian- 
tur. Tac. So alter est, m the sense of " there is reason why ; *' as, Est 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam domum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, adest, prasto stmt, 
existunt, exoriuntur, inveniuntur, reperiuntur, si quis est, tempus fiat, tern' 
pus veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde Iubc fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnulli, sunt 
mvJUi, &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt oratiOnes quadam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Jfemo est^ qui hand intelligat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JS'uUa res est, qua) perferre possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. JS/uUa pars est corporis, quse 
non sit minor. Id. J^Tihil est, quod non alicilLbi esse cogatur. Id. In foro 
viz dedmus quisque est, qui ivsus sese noscat. Plant. Quis est, qui uiilia 
fugiat ? Who is there that snuns what is useful ? Cic. jin est quisqiuim, 
qui hoc ignOret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. Kumquid 
est maU, quod non dixSris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nemo, nuflus, nih'd, unus non, alius non, non 
quisquam, viz uHus,nec uUus, &c., with est; viz with an ordinal and 
quisque; nego esse quenquam, &Ai. interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quantus, uter, ecguis, numquis, an quis(mamy an atlquis, 
quotus quisque, quotus, &c., with est ; quot, qud,m multi, d:.c., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used ailer Twn est, niJiii est, quid est, numqnid 
est, &c., followed by quad, cur, or quare, and denotinjr " there is no reason 
why," " what cause .^ " is there any reason .^ " as, Quod timeos, non est ; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. Nihil est, quod adventvm 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Q,uid est, quod de ejus civitdte dubites f Id. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efHciat hedtos 7 Id. 

So after non ftabeo, or niliil Itabco; as, Non habeo, quod te accflsem. Cic. 
Nihil habeo, quod scribam. Id. 

Note. The relative clause takes the subjunctive aflcr the expressions 
20 • 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it expresses what is intended 
to be affirmed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, J^emo estjoui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
So SurUy qui hoe carparU; There are some who blame this, t. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the loeieal subject, it 
does not require the subjunctive ; as, J\rihil stoMle est, quod infidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse mihi rndeor, qui a te discessSrim ; I think I have erred in 
having lefl you. Cic. Inertiam accusas adolescentiumj qui istam artem 
rum ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughljr. Id. fortunate adoleseenSf qui twB virtlUis 
Homerum pracdnem in veneris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe^ or utpdte — qui^ 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Convivia cumpatre non inlbat, quippe qui ne in oppHdum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. die. Jieque Antoriius procul ahirat, utpdte qui rnagjio 
exercltu sequcrStur. Sail. 

9. After digniis, indignusy aptus, and idoneusy a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Videtury qui aliguando imp£ret, dignus esse ; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qu& queratur, et homines dignos, quibusctcm disseratur, 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis serous libertate disnus fuit, cui 
nostra solus cara non esset ^ The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after unus and solus, restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

H(Bc est una eontentio, qusB adhuc permansSrit ; This is the only dilute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, quie nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat suApte natUrd; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to 9, dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as, 

Semper hablti sunt fortissjimi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtainea the supreme do- < 
minion. Nep. Ut quisque maxlm^ laboraret locus, aut ipse oceurrebat, aut 
allguos mitubat. So a^r si quis or qui ; as, Si qui rem malitiosiiis gessia- 
set, dedicus existimabant. Cxc. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

^ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Qualis sit animus , ipse anXmus nescit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. Credibile non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogitas? Do you ask me who 1 am ? 
Plant. JVec quid scribam, haheo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qukm pridem 
sibi heredltas venisset, doeet. Id. Jfunc oaApe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utri^m illi sentiant, an verd simdlent, tu inteltiges, Cic. QuterOy nuiii tu 
senatui causam tuam permittas. Id. VideSy ut altd stet nive candidum 
Soracte. Hor. Jiescitf vUdne fruatur, an sit apvd manes, Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

QuantuSf qualis, quot, auotus, quotuplex, uter ;quis,quifCujas;ubijqttdf 
unde, quhy quorsum, qtiamaiuj quarndiidum, quampridem, quoties, evr, quare, 
quamobremj quemadmddumy quomddOf tUy qudm, quantopire, an, ne, num, 
utrum, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced hyutritmy num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
an ; as, MuUum interest, utri^m laus imminuatur, an solus deserfttur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, J^Tunc habeam^mm, necne, 
incertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dvlato an, haud scio an, nesdo an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ) as, Dubito, an kuncpri- 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Kescio qtus, used nearly in the sense ofaliquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, Lucas, nescio quo easu, nocturno 
temp6-^e inccnsus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<$»266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential part^ 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, quhm esse aliquod numen, quo 
hcBc regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
whom tliese things are governed ? Cic. Jllud sie fere dcfiniri solet, deed- 
rum id esse, quodconsentaneum sit IiomXnis exceUenticB. Id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum non probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, qua venissent, naves Eubceum peUrentm 
Liv. 
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A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent proposition, is some- 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the orotic obliqua^ or indirect 
discourse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cssar said, ** 1 came, I saw, I conquered," is direct, — 
Ceesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obliqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, uie latter of the oratio 
ohliqua ; — Antonius inquit, ** Ars edrum rerum est, quse sciuntur ; *' Antoni- 
us says, " Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. AnUndus 
inauity artem edrum rerum esse, quoB sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which axe known. Quinct. 

So, Socrdtes dicire soUhat, omnes, in eo quod scirent, satis esse doquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Coto mirdri se aiebat, qudd non ridcret 
arvspex, aruspicem ciim vidisset. Id. J^Tegat jus esse, qui miles non sit, 
pugndre cum noste. Id. Indignabaniur ibi esse imperium, ubi nan esset 
libertas. Liv. Itdque Aihenienses, quod honestum non esset, id ne uttle qui 
dem (esse) ptitav€runt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directa., to denote libertv, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio obli- 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, Ad luee 
Sriomstus respondit, quum veUet, congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet hmi when he pleased. Cses. In the oratio directa, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum Casare agit, ne aui sua magnopire 
viriuti tribuSret, aui ipsos despicSret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obliqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting' the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obliqua, svi and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in chansfinff the oratio directa into the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut edrum equltum, qui apud Granicum cecid§rani,faciret statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrdtes accusdtus estj quod corrumpSret juoentntem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused) because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invocA' 
banty cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Li v. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made oy the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that the^ have come to attend upon the 
solemnities- of the ffod. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In tlie preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another than the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico^ 
putOf arbUroTf and the like, are oflen construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Quum enimy Hannib&lis permissu, ezissel d€ castris, rediU paulo post^ qudd 

se oblitum nescio quod dicSret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

niPERATIVE MOOD. 

^ 267« The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

J)rosce te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre merUem, Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Ilor. Hue ades. Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce capeUaSy et potum pastas age, et inttr agendum oceursdre 
eapro cavSto. Id. 

The plural form in tote is rare ; as, FacUote. Ovid. PedtdU, Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

VirgLnes vestdles in urbe costodiunto ignem foei puhtUi sempUermtm* 

Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anlnds assuescTte bdla, Virg. Ne crede eolOri, Id. HonAnem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urlto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple inoperative, fan with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Fac erudias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne; as, Ji'oli putdre. Do not suppose. Cic. Cave existlmes, Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verhs with which they are connected ; as. 
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Hoe facSre possum , I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nostras inimleos 
cupSre beHunif I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. JVec gem- 
Sre aerid cessflbit turtur ah tdmOy Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
from the lofly elm. Virg. VictOrem victa succubuinse queror, I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus 
audisse dicebant, The^ said that they had heard (it) from tlie old men. Cic. 
Audiet eives ncmaaejirrumiuverUus, The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor. ^fg^^ '*** verbum esse factOrum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postauam audiSrat non datum 
iri ji/io uxor em sno, After he had heard that a wile would not be j^iven to 
his son. Ter. Semper ezistimabltis nihU horum vos visUros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memim ; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoc me memlni dicSre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teucrum memlni SidOna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with recordor; — Recorder Umgi omnibus unum anteferre J9e- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive is 
used with memim ; as, Meministi me ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tcndentes Pelion imposu- 
isse 0/^'Yit;»o,....endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pect&re possit 
ezcussisse deum, Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as, Desinefata deUm fiecM -sperdrej Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Trcj'dno a sanguine duci audUral. Id. Cras mihi argerUum dare dixit, i. e. 
se aaiHrum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices,yu£Orum esse or 
foref followed by ut and the subjunctive, is oflen used; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, Jfunquam putdtd fore, ut sup' 
plex ad te venlrem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Suspicor fore, ut infringe tur hominum 
improffita^. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with /ore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qjubd videret nomine pads bellum involotum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
which was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, .An censes me tantos labores 
susceptorum fuisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
temuTuUHras ? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanta acerbitas injuria fuisset. 
nunquam illos in eum locum progressQros fuisse,....that they never woula 
have come into that place. Id. 

Futurum fuisse f also, with vt and the subjunctive, is used in this sense 
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as^JVm nyncU essent aUdtij existimabant pleriqtie futorum fuieae, ut 90^- 

dum caper6tur, that the town would have been taken. Caes. This torm 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, {Dixit) sibi vitamJUia: sud cariorem fuisse, si libira 
ac pudlc<B vivire lidtum ftdsset ; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it tiad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset StCMchdrus modum, videtur proximu3 
(Bmtddri Homtrum potuisse; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seems 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, 6lc. Quinct. 

^ 2o9* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 5J39. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ', as, Vides toto properari 

litdre, You see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, . 

^d rempubhcam pertlnet me conservSLri, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. Kunquam est utile peccflre. To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. JEquum estj peccdtis veniam poscentem redd^re rursus. 
Ilor. See §201, IV. 

Remark I. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, ^uen^'iiani maybe understood before 
peccdre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cut verba dare diMeile est. Ter. Mendd- 
cent memdrem esse oportet. Quinct. Neque est te failure cuiquam, sc. pote. 
Virg. JVan emm me hoe jam dicfire pudthit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Audio non Ucire cuiquam in nave capillos depondre Ter. 

^ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

Hoe vitare cuplmus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poetas omnlno nan 
eonor attingSre, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. SenUntiam 
valere cupiirunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. I^ero 
U valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as. 
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Dignus amari, Worthy to be loved. Virg. ^udax omnia perpSti, Res- 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. Sollers om&re. Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere nodum. Hor. Indot^is pauperiem pati. Id. Lenis reclu- 
dere. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est hujus libri facSre finem. 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Iniit consilia reges tollSre, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations; as, Jlfcne 
incepto desistfire victom, nee posse ItaliA TeuerOrum avertire regem 7 That I, 

vanquished, should desist nrom my undertaking, nor be able ? Virg. 

Mt raisirumi U in tanJUu larumnas propter meincidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oraiio oUiqua^ the words signifying acdd^ saying, &c., are 
often omitted; as. Id faeHU effici posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Q^em signum 
daUXTumfugientllnu? Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei vrovineiam JVu- 
midiam popidus jussU, sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, Sed deed re legates 
missitros dixtrunt, sc. esse. Nep. 

^ 271. The infinitive without a subject is only used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor; as, 

CupiOf ontOf volOf and its compounds; possum, gueo, nequeo, valeo; 
cogUo (to aesign), decemo (to determine), juro, conjUrOj propOno, statuo, 
and constituo (to determine), studeo (to intend) ; eonor, pugno for conor, 
tendOf eontendo, tento, &c. ; to whicn may be added audeo, consuesco, 
insuesco, ccepi, debeo, desHno, desisto, disco, doceo, dvJbHto, kabeo for possum 
or debeo, ineivio, intermitto, nescio, paro, parco, pratcrmitto, recuso, soleo, 
vereor, and the passives audior, cogor, credor, dicor, existlmor,feror, negor, 
nuntior, perhibeor, putor, trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fugc and parce for 7toli, and 
sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, horreo, nutuo, memini, obliviscor, 
queeroj reformldo, refugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
hUroiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. Kon te frangfire persiquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction ; as, Sententiam ne dic^ret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may eitlier be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater PausanuB co tempdre vixisse ciicitur, 
or Dicltur eo tempdre matrem PausanuB vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been living or. It is said tliat the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially afler cupi4), volo, nudo, conxrr, and 
studeo ; as, Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Omnia homines, qui seie stu- 
dent prestare cetBris animalihts. Sail. 
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^ S72. The infinitive with the accusative depends on 
verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 
senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 
to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse JUri; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se negllgiy They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. Ea te ex litSris 
cognoscire arbitror, I suppose that you know those things b^ means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestdte dixi fore. Id. Affirmant nulHtum jacire 
animos. Li v. S(Bpe venit ad aures meaSf te istud nimis crebrd dicSre, satis 
te tiki vixisse. Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugndtam {esse), quidam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being boSi in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, JV*e fando modem audltum est, cro- 
codilum violdtum esse o&'^gyptio; instead of iEgyptium erocodllum via- 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction thai, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as vi 
or qubd followed by the indicative or subjunctive; but; instead of tliat con- 
struction, the subject following HuU is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tuA virtate frui cuplmus; We wish you to enjoy, or that you mav 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihil 8cribgre...that you do not write... Id. 
Judiirat non datum iii fiUo uxdrem suo....iha.i she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as. Dixit Ca:sdrem facSre, He said that Coesar 
was doing. Coes. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
afler a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as. Dixit 
C(Bsdrem fecisse, He said that Ceesar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive afler verbs of sense, is oflen 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

Surggre videt lunam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutilare vident. Id. Videbis coUucere faces. Id. J^ec Zephpros avdis 
spirare } Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ^ Id. Sa^e hoe majdres 
natu dicSre audlvi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video discedSre ecelum palantes^e 
polo Stellas. Virg. 

<^ 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
§ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
21 
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1. The subjunctive is commonly used afler verbs of endeav^ 
oring, aiming, and (ucomplisking. 

Such are faAMt, egicio, peijidoj studeo ; id, hoc or illud ago ; opiram do, 
meditoTy euro, in animum indnco, consilium capio, nitor, contendo, video (to 
take care), nHul anUmUus habeo qudm, &Ai.; aSf EloqueatlA perfedt, ut 
auxiUo aoci&rum LacedamonH privarentur. Nep. 

Faao with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, Int^tus quidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e sendlu ejicirem, for 
invitus ej€ci. Cic. 

Facio, when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents^ 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, Ledium et Scipidueni facXmus 
admirantes. Cic. Effido, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Dicaarchus vuU effic^re animos esse mortdles. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, &c., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take afler them the subjunctive with ut or ne ; as, 

Te non hortor soliim sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in rempubVicam incum- 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. Caes. VolusCno mandat, ui ad se 
revertatur. Id. 

JVuntio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subiunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
HiBC nunc non ut facias, sed ut te facire et fedsse gaudeas, scribo, Cic. 
Misit qui diciret, ne disced^ret. Nep. 

Jubeo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or witliout the person 
being expressed to whom the command is given ; as, Jubite istos exire 
foras. Ter. Sivejubfbat ut facSrem quid. Hot. 

3. In the oratio ohUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse ai&bat : respicdrent 
tribUJuU homines casteUum omnium sceUrum, Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, afler a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., tlie construction oflen passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricldam libirum 
aversarentur : sibi vitam jS/ue sud carisrem fiiisse si .... Liv. See § 266, 2, 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, pemutto, potior, sino, licet, oportet, and 
neccsse est; as, Optavit ut in eurrumpatris toUeretur. Cic. Quis Antonio 
permisit, ut partes fac€ret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used witli oportet ; 
hBjJ^on oporhdt relictas, so. esse andUas. Ter. Ut ul erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. J^on putdbant de taU viro suspicionibas oportire 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitiw 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or grief y surprise or wonder y either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or quod with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaitdeoy detector , gratum est mihi, doleo, angor, itidignor, miror; 
as, ^ngor anlmo non armis egere rempublTcam. Cic. Gwudeo tibi jueuH" 
das mens esse litgras. Id. Gaudeo qu6d te interpelUvi. Id. 

After doleOf gaudeOy and other neuter verbs, the clause containingr the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, rs propter ^ &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle thatj in English, is represented in Latin by qiidd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoCy illudy istud, &,c., precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed b^ the indicative ; as, Illud guoque 
nobis accedlt incommdaum, quod M. Junius hoc tempdre abest. Cic. 

Quodf in the beginningr of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Q^dd 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; ut (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosophari displicet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicSlre fiat 
vincSre. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meas 
litiras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Videre est perspicSre 
dllquid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition : as, FrcAer plordre. 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an al>lative : as, Jhidlto regem in SidUam tendSre. 
Sail. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lon- 
cam donat habere viro. Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quidanif po€ta nondndtus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catuld- 
rum oblita leeena, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring Sie interests of the Carthaginians. Li v. 
Tendens ad sidira palmas. Virg. Accus&tus rei capitdlis. Cic. Omina 
doctus. Stat. Casus aJbies visHra marinos. Id. Carituri arbdre monies, 
Ovid. Parcendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est eetate. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present^ past^ or future, in refer- 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they are connected ; 
as, 

Simul hoe dicens aUoUU se. Virg. Turn ad Thraseam in hortis agentem 
missus est. Tac. Tumum fuffientem hoe terra vidibit. Id. Qui missus ab 
Argis Itdld eonsedirat urbe, id. Lamia munire ttdilitdHs perfunctus, petit 
prteturam. Cic. Jossas cum fide vaenas luam. Hor. Juvinis medios mori- 
tanis in hastes irruit, Virg. PentQrus injedt sese in agmen. Id. JUa tibi 
▼entura bella ezpediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which ia 
about to be done ; as, Interclnsit hiemsy et terruit Atuter euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as^ 
Cunctis nam lecti naijlbus ibantj orantes veniam, et templum aamOre peU 
bantj .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
JSTotus evdlatpiced tectus caligine ....covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. Haheo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as^ 
Clodii anX.mum perspectum haheo, cognitum, judicatum ; for perspexi. Do, 
reddOy curoj and facio, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iram faciei, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun mio or ta ; as, Ante Romam conditajn, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus honAnum natum. Id. Post sacra 
eonstitata. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle often denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem Hammdnem verpt consultOrus de origine sud; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 
have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, trado, tribuo, attrihuo, vnando, mitto, condUco, loco, habeo, 
accipio, suscivio, reUnquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, TestamevUum iibi tradU 
legendum. He delivers his will to vou to read. Hor. Attribiat nos truci- 
dandos Cethf.go, Cic. Quod utendum accepiris, reddXto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as. 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthdgo, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. U<Be speranda fuirunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Utritm pace nobis an beUo esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subiect of a sentence, it 
has this signification; as. Facta narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, Tou were 
relating facts which yon should have concealed. Ovid. A, L. Bruto prin- 
ape hujus maa^md conservandi geniris et wmdnis* Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The participle in dusy in its oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, n. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in duSf see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

CuriOf ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondvs Sam- 
nUes atUderunt, Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus reverUrunty for, eiim 
progressi esseni, Ces. Plura locutQros abire nosjussity .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In manj cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 
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^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Metus parendi sibi. Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Ejfiror studio patres vestroa videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consulatum 
gratid. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dug, but it has the meaning of il^e active 
voice. It 18 sometimes translated by the present participle with a ;^repo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium LacedcemAnem 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedsmon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla ercU, .... of bein? restdred. Nep. Mhenas 
erudiendi gratid missus, ..„ for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
^nte domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dus is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

Consilia urbis delenda; (Cic), for urhem deJendiy Plans for destroying 
the" city. Reparandarum classium cavsA (Suet), for reptirandi classes. 
Perpetiendo labGri idoneus. Colum. .rid dei'endendam Romam ab oppug 
nand^ Capu& duces Rom&nos abstrahire. Liv. 
21* 
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Remark 1. The same construction is used with the future passive 
participles of vlor^fruor^fungor, and potior, as these verbs were originalijr 
followed by the accusative ; as^ JEtas ad hoe utenda idonea. Ter. Jus^ 
titia fruends causA. Cic. In omni munire fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a jzerund, it is called a 
gerundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot 
be substituted for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not being distinguishable. It should not "be used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, Allquid faciendi ratio 
(Cic), not alicajus. Jhrtem et vera et falsa dijitdicandi (Id.), not verCrum 
dijudicandorum . 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already ffiven, amonffother nouns, under the heads Genitive, Da- 
tive, Accusative, and Mlative, The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 
follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor habendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. If am habet jiatHra^ 
ta alidrum omnium rerum, sie vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra consuetudo 

homlnum immolandOrum. Id. Venandi studiOsi. Cic. Certus eundi. 

Virg. Insuitua navigandi. Cees. Perltus civitatis regendct. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns afler which these eenitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetildo, cupiditas, facultas, gratia, locus, 
Ueentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, sttidium, iempus, vema, vis^ 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take afler them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupldus, studidsus, perUus, imperitus, insuitus, certus, rudis, &c« 
See § 213, Rem. I, (3.) 

(3.) The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundive ; as, Facultas agr6rum condonaruU. Cic. 
J^ominandi istorum m2 copia. Plant. In castra venerunt sui purgandi 
catisd. 'JfBB. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The fferund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of the singular number and feminine gender ; as, (^^oniam tut 
videndi est copia. Plant. Ego ejus videndi cupimis rectb. consignor . Ter. 
In these examples, t%ii and ejus are feminine. 

(5 > The gerund and gerundive, afler the verb sufn, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend ; as, Regium imperium initio conservandsa 
libert&tis fuHrat. Sail. Causa or ^atia may sometimes be 8up(>lied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ez- 
prensed : as, Maneat provinciatlbus potentiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
sc. facultas. Tac. Ciim habirem in animo navigandi, sc. proposUum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially afler adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness ^ and 
also afler verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporetlca est hvutilis scribendo. Plin. Capessendte rdmdUem 
hahUis. Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scribtt referundo suJp£irenL 
Liv. Locum oppldo condendo capire. Id. 

CI.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de» 
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pends are, studeo; iTderUus sum; trnpendo, consUmo or ins^mOf temjnu; 
apiram do, desum, sum (signiiying to serve/or, to be adequate to)/facio, and 
sufficio. 

The dative after sum is Ufluallj supposed to depend on an adjective un- 
derstood. See § 2Z7, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used afler 
names of office ; as, DeeemvUri leglbus scril^ndis. Liv. So, Comitia cre- 
andis decemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed hj ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum hominlbus apta. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Jiudax 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rxm. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter^ and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 
as, 

^d poenitendum propirat, qui eitd judicat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum. 
While drinking. Just. Jid castra facienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ah, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru« 
ment ; as, 

Aristotilem rum detemut a scribendo. Cic. Ex assewtando. Ter. Jfon 
ffideor a, defenden^ horainibvLB discedire. Cic. Creseit evindo. y'veg. Rem 
qwtntnt mercatQris faciendis. Cic. OratiOnem Latinam legendis nostris 
efides pleninrem. Id. 

This abbitive also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
vapulando. Plaut. Cumloquendo. Quinct. 



SUPINES. 

^276. I. Supines in um are foDowed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

J^an Gratis sermtum matrlbus iho, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypplum citatum oracula Pheebi mittimus, We send 
£urypylus to consult the oiacle of Apollo. Id. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonitum venio. Plaut. Cubltum diseestfimMS, Cic. Jre dejee- 
tum monuTnenta regis, Hor. So after participles; as, Patriam defensum 
revocdtus. Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as, uofiliam nuptum, Ter. Vos ultum injurias hortor. SalL 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis equiva^ 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine ii 
formed ; as, JVe bonos omnes perdltum eant (Sail.), for perdant, Ereptum 
eunJt (Id.), for eripiurU, Ultum ivit (Tac.), for ultus est 
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Rem. 3. The supin/) in um most frequently occurs with the infinitive 
irif with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, Brutum yisum 
iri a me puCo. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally ; thus. ** I suppose (that it 
is going by me), t. s. that I am going to see Brutus/ 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in the genitive with causd or 
groHd, also the subjunctive with ut or qui, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purpose. For the eerund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with ut, § 262, — ^wim qui, § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeabhy easy or difficulty 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MirabXle dictu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jucundum co^- 
nltu atque auditUf Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu faults, 
A thinji easy to be done. Ter. Locus atUtu d^fficiUs. Sail. Turpia 
dictu. Uic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Remark I. The principal adjectives afler which the supine in u occurfi, 
are affaJbilis, arduuSj asper^ bonus , diffnuSfindignuSffadlliSf diffidUisJirdus, 
gravis y honestusy korrendus, incredtbUiSfjucunMis, injucundus, memordbilis, 
pulcher, raruSj turpisj and uaUs. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also afler the nouns y*a5, 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. J^Tefas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature firom other verbal nouns in us^ of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plant.), Cubttu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sondtu and cidiUu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in i/., even when it foUows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imitdtUy cetiriim cognosci 
utiUa. Val. Max. lUud autem facile ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptidne dignum. Plin. .^qua potui jucunda. Id. FacUior ad intellec- 
tum atque imitatiOnem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers afler /oclZw, dijffidllisy and jvcundus. The 
most conunon construction of dignus is with qui and tJie subjunctive. 
See §264, 9. 
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ADVERBS. 

4» 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbe. 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben^ moneSf You. advise well. Ter. FortisainU urgenteSf Most viffor 
ously pressing on. Flin. Mtd^ narrando, Ter. Longi dissimlUs, Uic, 
Val46 ben^rid. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns ; as, 

Homerus pUuU ordtor. Cic. Admddum ptuUa, Liv. Jfihil admddum, 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as, 

Plan^ nosUr. Cic. PaM ultra eum locum. Csbs. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

JVbn parere TUtluU, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud icrndra 
malij Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni suppUcio diffiu, Cic. 
Hand wikil est, It is something. Ter. So, nonnulUf some ; nanuunquam^ 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Jfemo non videt. Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is aiiirmai- 
tive ; as, JVemo est, qui nesciat ; Every lK>dy knows. Cie. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negatioa ; as, Neque iUe haud okjieiet uaki. 
Plant. Jura te non nocUHrum hmH^ni nemini. Id. EHpecially are nstpie^ 
necy and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead of ma or m/ ; 
as, Non me earmtnibus vineet, nee Orpheus, nee Umus. Virg. Nenilnem, 
non re, non verho, nonvutoi denique sfendi. Cie. Nullias ret neque pnss^ 
neque manceps foetus est, Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Miki non modd irasei, sed we doUre quidem impHne lieet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Citm senatu* non solkm juedre rempuUieam, sed 
ne lugere quidem Uuret, Id. 

Non is also rarely^ omitted after non vioAb when followed bv sed or veritm 
with etiam ; as, Qui non modd eafittara timet, veriim etiam/ert, sustinetque 
prcBsentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cie. 

Rem. 7. FatSlU, in the tense of undoubtedly, dearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir wms totius Chxuue facile 
doctisslmns. Cic. Homo regianis ilUus virt^te facli^ princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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Wlien thus resolved, the antecedent will be found to modi^ some word 
in its own clause , and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Casar pervefdt, obsides poposcU ; After Cfesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages (Cass.) ; i. e. ObsHats poposcU post id tempus, in quo 
ed pervinit; He demanded hostages after the time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposdtj and in quo serves as a connective-, 
and also modifies pervenit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supj^lies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam perv€nitj tum obsides poposdt, ... 
then he demanded hostages; i. e. ObsHdes poposcit iempQref post id tempus 
in quo ed vervenit; He denumded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit calamltaSj tum detrimentum accip- 
itur (Cic), i. e. Detrimentum eo tempdre acdpltuTf in quo venit calamitas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some othenSy connect words which are in the same con- 
stmction. 

' Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same rda- 
lion to ^me otlier word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumus^ We are dust and shade. Hor. Situ et Tullia 
valetiSf eeo et Cicero valemus. Cic. Asg&re jacto turribos^e constitutis. 
Cies. Ciarus et honorfttus m'r. An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Casar Remos cohort&tus, liberaliterque oratiSne prosecQtus. Cies. Pater 
tuuSf quern colui et dilezi. Cic. Cum triumphum egSris, censorque fiiSris, 
et obidris legdlus. Id. Citm ad oppldum accessisset, eastrdque iti ponSret 
CiBs. Ades animOf et omitte timdrem. Cic. Ea videre ae perspicSre 
potestis. Id. Gravlter et copidse dixisse dicitur. Id. Cum fraire an sine. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions ac, atque, 
et, etiam, que, nee, neque, the disjunctives aut, sen, sive, ve, vtd, neve, neu^ 
and also (fud.m, praterquam, nisi, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
fferiim, ind, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, quasi, vt. Sue. ; as, 
JVec census, nee clarum nomen avOrum, sed probitas magnos in^eniumque 
facit. Ovid. Philos(^hi negant quenquam virum bonum, esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtiUem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction; as, Mea et reipubllcs intirest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sive es Romas, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 2"^! and 254.) In 
Mett'd deseendai judtcis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211 , Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction b the same ; that is» 
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v/hose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

ConcldwU ventiffugiuntque nvbes ; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locum, quern et non eoquU sol, et tangU ros. Varr. Ludi 
decetn per dies facti sunt, neque res uUa prteUrmissa est. Cic. Vides, vt 
aitd stet nive candidum Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus silvae laborantes^ 
ffcluque flumina constitSrint acuto. Hor. IrUeUigids et animum et prasto 
fuisse, nee consilium defubse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, thej may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, J^ec satis scio, nee, si sdam^ 
dicire ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is oflen omitted ; as, Cui Romee domus, uxor^ 
libiri, procurator esset, Cic. Quce vitia sunt non senectutis, scd inertisy 
igndvcB, sommculOsce senectutis. Id. Abut, excessit, evdsit, erUpit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, £t pecuniapersuadet, et gratia, et auctoritas 
dlcentis, et dignltas, et postrtmd aspectus. Quinct. Hoe et turpe, nee 
tainen tatum. Cic. .Neque nata est, et (Btema est. Id. £t tibi et mihi 
voluptati fore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dehortabitur. Id. 

In like manner nunc....nunc, simul....simtd, pariim....partim, qu&....qiid, 

turn turn, cum....tum, are used before words or clauses. Tum....tum not 

only signify both and, but also at one time at another time. Cum 

turn ffenersuly give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, certd, prtedpud, imprimis, 
maximt, 4kjc. ; as, Luxuria, ci)im O'mni tetdti turpis, tum mazlm^ seitectiiti 
fopdissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seu, rather than aut or vel, is emplo}red ; ^, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and atqtu signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similiter /am ac si me roges, aa 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me colit eequ6 atque patrOnum suum,....aa much 
as.... Id. Si aliter scribo ac sentio. If I write otherwise than 1 think. Id. 
flU sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plant. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279* 1. In English, after connectives, are placed, first, the subject, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the oMect of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 

first, the svijeci and its modifiers ; then the oblioue cases^ 

and other words which depend upon or modify tne verb * 

and last of all, the verb. 
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This arrangexnenty howeyer, though common, is by no means invarisbley 
since it is a general rule, that the mogt empkatie word in a sentaue is to be 
plaeedfirst. 

3. Connectives generaDy stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following eonnectives may stand either in the first or second place, 
snd sometimes m the third : — tqiAdem^ er^o, etilium, etiamy idea, igUur, itUL' 
fue, liceif namqmef ^loa, yicant^uain, fut/ijys, qwrniawif saUtm^ sed, tamen^ 
ttl, utpdtef and some others. 

AuUm, enim, and verb (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, lUt enim retot&tus raistire eapit. Ces. E^o vef6 
veUem, affuisses. Cic. The enclitics jtis, ns, ve, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo iUe reus erat, re quidem verd OmnavAeus. Cic. Me sciHeet maximi, 
sedprotlmt Ulum qaoqvte fe/eUissem. id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatie 
word ; as, Ne a<2 Cat6nem quidem provocabo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distincruished from, the other, they must stand together ', as, Hom- 
ines hominibus maximi tOlles esse possmU. Cic. Equites alii alid dilapsi 
sunt, Liy. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus wwvet. Id. 

6. Jnquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words qudted ; as, ^* JVbn ndsti quid pater," inquit, " Ckrysippus dicat" 
Hor. " Quid,'* aio, <' tua crimina prodis 7 " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are conmionly placed afier their nouns, especially when any 
tiling is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
of^c'u praeepta. Cic. TVmm er^ dignitatem meam f/iutium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, medius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede th^r nouns; as, Ea res. Csbs. His ipsis ver- 
his. Cic. Media nox. Cees. Retiqua JBSgyptus, Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
•re connected ; as, Vir clarisHmus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Cses. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus TuUius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta 9fiaif()n(m. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the prtendmen stands first, 
next the nomen, third the cogn&men, and last the agnOmen ; as, PubLius 
Cornelius Scipio Afric&,mis, The prienomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

PopQli RomSm Utus est. Cic. Laudis aifidi, peenmsB UberHles, Sail. 
Cunctis esto benigmts, nulli blandus, paucis familidris, omnibus etquus. 

Sen. Monumentum ere perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. Ad 

wuridiem speetans, Cic. Ezira perio6lum. Id. 

Grenitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
M, IneertafortawB. Liv. Jfec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preoosition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, i& preposition usually stands before the words bj 
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which the noon is modified ; as, A ^imd luce ad sextam horam. Liv. M 
privatum doloremfuit IttctuCsum, Cic. Ad animi mei latitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive bv which the noun is modified ; as, J\Pulld in re. 
Cic. Justis de causis. Id. Stu)s inter aqudles. Id. 

Per J in adjurations, is often separated by other words ; as. Per ego te deos 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and versiis follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurtkaf vJbi eos Africd decessisse ratus est, neque propter loci naiuram 
Cirtam armis expugnare possit, mcenia circumdat. Sail. Servlre magis 
quhm imperare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir grains ct sapiens. Cic. Clarus et kono- 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed afler their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qui sira, ex eo, quem ad te misi, cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misijper 
quas gratias tihi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisgue is generally placed afler se, suus, qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tuSri. Cic. Satis superque est sihi sudrum 
cuique rcrum cura. Id. Severltas animadversionis infimo cuique gratiS' 
slrna. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
the latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Male porta male dilabuntur. 
Cic. MhU tam aspirum neque tam difficile esse^ quod non cupidissimi^ 

facturi essent. Sail. Imperium facild iis artlims retinfitur, quibus initig 

partum est. Id. Sed maxim^ adolescentium familiaritdtes appet€bat. Id* 
JVon tam in beUis et in proeliis, qukm in promissis etfide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has estafolisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respublica detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to tlie foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise rrom a regard to the harmonv of the sentence, -from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly sdl 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as. Esse viditwr; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures, — of short words or 
short measures, — of words beginning ali£e or ending alike, — should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

^ S80* A compound sentence, in which the leading clause m 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
feriod. 

. 1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Fausanias, citm sennianVmis de templo d&tua enet, confestim animam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprObis et perdlHs citHlms 
rempvbUcam tenCri mderem, sicut et meis temporilnis scimus, et nonnulUs 
tdiis aecidisse accepimus, non mod6 priemiis, oua apud me minimum valerU, 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullis, quitus tamen moventur etiavifor^ 
tisslini fdrif ad eorum causam me adjung£rem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
mto a period; as, Antigdnus, qunm adversus SeUucum Lysimachumque 
dimUarctj in proelio occisas est. Pfep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fuisset, Marcus Fomponius tribonus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are oflen placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, LatfB (sunt) deinde leges, non solum 
qtuB rtgm suspicione eansiUem tUfsolvirent, sed qiuB adeo in contrarium 
verUrent, ut populdrem etiam/acirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also oflen otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition^ a to*m«, or a comparison^ usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, ratlier than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281, The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201 , 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or comoound 
See 8 201, ML »r ir- 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then tlie words which modify 
them, and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analyzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition, the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words should be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in tlie man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. « 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and tiie 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262— 2G6 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. ScDvius ventis agitdtur ingens pinus, The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Jn^ens pinus is the logical subject ; sofoiiis ventis agiWur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is j^inus : this is modified by ingens* 

The grammaticaJ predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by sitviiis* and 
ventis.' 

Pinus is a common noun,<' of the second and fourth declension,' femi* 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, agreeing with pinus} 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of the first conj. from agito^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
[Give tiie formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with ptnus.'* 

Scnviiis is an adverb, in the comparative decree, from savt or ^craUer," 
derived from the adjective smv\is^ modifying me verb agitdtur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension,* masculine gen- 
der,*' in the plural number, ablative case.' 

2. Mithriddtes, dudrum et viginti gentium rex, toHdem iin^ 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subiect is Mithriddtes dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is totidcm Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subiect is MithrMtes : this is modified by rex.* Rex 
Is limited by gentium,, which is itself limited by dudrum and viginti.'' 
Et connects dudrum and viginti.** 

1187,11.1. 7 $38. •$201,111.3. 
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The grammatical predicate is dixit , which is limited by jura^ and lii^ 
guis* and the latter by totidem. 

Mithriddtes is a proper noun,^ of the third declension,'' masculine gen- 
der,<< and nominative case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dec./ masc. gen.,<' in apposition with Mitliri- 
dates/ 

Gentium is a com. noun., 3d dec.,'^ fem. gen.,* in the genitive plural,* 
limiting rez.* 

Duarum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fem. gen., agreeing with gentium.^ 

Et IS a copulative conjunction.* 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.^ 

Dixit is an active verb," of the third conjugation,' from dico [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,*" sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithridates.' > 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,' neut. gen.," plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of diocit.'* 

Linguis, a com. noun, 1st dec, fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totidem J an adj., indeclinable ,y in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Romana pubes, seddto tandem pavdre, postquam ex tarn 
turbido die serena et tranquilla lux rediitf ubi vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit, ctsi satis credihat patribus, qui proxtmi steterant, 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, 
moestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,* and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

1. Romana pubes tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, mosstam aliquamdiu 
silentium ohtinuit, —which is the leading clause.** 

2. seddto tandem pavOre, 

3. postquam ex tarn turbido die serena et tranquilla luz rediit, 

4. ubi vidit, 

5. vacuam (esse) sedem regiam, 

6. etsi satis credihat patfimSj 

7. qui »rartmi stetiirarU, 

8. sublimem raptum procelld. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romana and icta. Icta is modified by veltU and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by orbitatis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit • this 
is limited by aliquamdiu and silentium. , which is itself limited by mosstum. 

P2*ie5, a collective noun,^*3ddec.,**'fem. gen.,*'* sing, num., nom. case. 

Romana, a patrial** adj., of the 1st and 2d dec.// fem. gen., sing, num., 
nom. case, agreeing with puhes." 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to etsi in the 6th clause, 
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uid deno1in|r that the predicate of this clause is tnie, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

VeltUf an adverb, modifying icta.*^ 

Icta, a perf. part, pass., from the active verb icOy 3d conj.^ [Principal parts 
in both voices], fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes* 

MetUf an abstract noun,*' 4th dec.,* masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case./ 

Ortfitdtisy an abstract << noun, derived from orbus, 3d dec.,' fem. gen.,* 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting metu.* 

Obtinuity an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtineOy compounded of 
prep, ob and teTteo ' FGive the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

Miquamdiuj an adverb, compounded of atlquis and diUf^ and limiting 
obtiniut.^ 

Silentiumj a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object of obtinuU^ 

MtEstum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace case, 
agreeing with sUentium.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quumpavor tandem seddtUM 
essetJ 

Pavdrej an abstract << verbal" noun, from paveOj 3d dec,' masc. gen.," 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with stddto.' 

Sed&tOy a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedoy of the 1st conj.,' 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree^ 
mg with pavdre.^*^ 

Tandem, an adverb of time, modifying seddtoM 

Postqttam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quam, modifying 
obtimiit and rediit, and serving to connect the first and third clauses. ^'^ 

I'he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is luxy which is limited b^ 
Serena and tranquilla. The grammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. Die is modified by turbldo, which is itself modi- 
fied by tarn. 

Lux, a com. noun, 3d dec,**** fem. gen.,** sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with litx.' 

Et, a copulative conjunction, connecting serina and tranqmlla/f 

TVanquilla, like serena. 

Rediit, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
eo ** [Prin. parts], ind. mood., perf. indef tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing with IvxM 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec,** masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep. exM 

Turbldo, an adj agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tut' 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits tlie 
predicates vidit and obtiauit."' 
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The subject of the 4th clause is the same as that of the first, with which 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is vidU : this is limited by 
its object, which is tne 5th clause.^ 

Vidit, an act. verb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act. voice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, smg. num., 3d pers., agreeing with pubes 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedem, 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammatical predicate is {use) vacuamp 
the former being understood.*' 

Sedem, a com. noun, 3d. dec, fem. gen., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Regiam, a possessive adj., derived m>m rex, agreeing with sedem. 

, Vacuam, an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive / 
conjunction etsi, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credebat, which is limited by satis and 
patribus. 

Crcdebatf a neut. verb,* 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with pubes understood. 



^►lur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon credebat,^ and modified by 5ie relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, which is connected by ^i' to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patribus understood.'* 

StetirarU, a neut. verb,« 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root* [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act. voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with qui.' 

ProTAmif an adj. of the superlative degree' [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qvi, and also modifying 
stetSrant.^ 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb cred£bat. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Romitlum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by subllmem and procdld. 

Ravtum ^esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voicesu 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, perf. 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on cr&Ubat.^ 

Subllmem, an adj. of 3d dec and two terminations,' masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace case, agreeing with RomuLum understood,^ and also modifying 
raptum esse.^ 
9 Procelld, a com. noun, 1st dec,' fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case.*** 
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PROSODY. 

^ 282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either lortg, short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, amdre. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebra, 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in rSsisto is short by nature j while in rgsiiH it is long by 
accident, being followed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is \letermined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

^ 283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, meus, patrue. Thus, 

Consdla mens recti famss mendacla ridet. Ovid, 
Ipse etiain eximltB laudis succensus amore. Virg', 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil. See § 2. Thus, 
De ttiktio nlhU, in nihilum nil posse reverti. Pers, 
ExG. 1. Fio has the i long, when not followed by er; as, 
fiuntyfiebam. Thus, 

Omnia jam /ien2,/^^n quas posse negabam. Ovid. 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiirct (Ter.), Jigri 
CPlaut.) 
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Exc. 2. E is long before i in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the iiflh declension ; bs^ faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neqae lucida tela diei, Lucr, 
But it is short in spH, and both long and short in rd tLadfidd, 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in dt of 
the first declension ; as, auldif pictdt. 

So also are a and « in proper names in alus or etus; as, CdtuSf Pom- 
peius. Thus, 

iGthereum sensum, atque aurdt simplTcis ignem. Virg. 
Accipe, Pomptff deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4. I is common in genitives in ius ; as, unlus, iJUus. 
Thus, 

lUlus et nitldo stillent ungueuta capillo. TVndL, 

lUlus puro destillent tem^ra nardo. Id. 
But in aUerius it is always short ; in alius always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, lo^ 
and ohe, is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Cfreek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

der, Mi&ia, Achdous^ dia, eosj LderteSf and other words compounded 
with loos. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with et before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or i long ; as, .^neas, Alexandria, Cassiopia, 
Clio, Darius, degla, Galatea, Medea, Mausoleum, Penelopea, TluUla. 

Hence, most i^jectives in eus', formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ) as, Cythereus, Pelopeus. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malea, platea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in ets, have the penult common ; as, Kerels. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, Orpkios, Orphia; — ^but tlie e is some- 
• times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cephios, Ilionea. 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and urn, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, J^dis, Minois, Grdtus, Nereivs, Mindius. 
Machdon, Ixion. But Thebdis, Simdis, Pkdon, Deucalion, PygmatUm, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1 . Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short ;, 
as, Amythdon, -dOnis ; Deucalion, -dms. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, m 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aurumy fcRtms, Eubaa 
Thus, 

ThesSuros igndtum argenti pondus et aSari. Virg. 
Infernlque lacus, JEcbiSque insQla Circn. Id. 
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Exc. 1. PrtB, in .composition, is short before a vowel ; as, 
pretustus, prciiacutus. Thus, 

Nee totA tamen ille prior pr&eunte carlnA. Virg, 
In Statius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long. 
Exc. 2. A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short ; as, 

InsHUa lonio in magno, quas dira Celaeno. Virg, 
Remark. {/, followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, qndtio, quiror, <BqvJ6r, lingud, sanguis, 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 

alius for aliius; cOgo for codgo; nil for nihil; junior {or jiivinior. Thus, 
Titj^re cOge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter y, is long hj position; as, 
anna, bellum, axis, gaza, major. Thus, 

Fascire opOrtet oves dednctum dicSre c&rmen, Virg, 
Kec myrtus vincet cor^los ; nee laurea Phoebi. Jd. 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque tcneto. 'nbuU. 
Kara juvant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have i short before j; as, 
hijuguSy quadryugus. Thus, 

Interea HjUgis infert se LucSgus albis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras ; semper nocuU differre paratis. iMcan, 
Ferte citi ferrum; date tdA; scandlte muros. Virg, 
Ne tamen ignoret, qusB sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a doable consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popUt^s, 
cochlear. Thus, 

Et prim6 simTlis voliicri, mox vera volncfis. Ovid. 
Natimi ante ora pStris, vdtrem qui obtnincat ad aras. Id, 
Nox tenibras profert, PnoBbos fogat inde tenibras. Id, 
Rem, 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so ; as, salobris 
afnbulderum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, dbluOf obruo, sitblivoy quamOhrem. 

Rem. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rem. 4. In Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with lorr; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mute 
with m orn; as in ^tlaSy Tecmessay Procne. 



SPECIAL RULES. 
FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnlmtd, UnlmAtua, from SMvui ; gimihuvduSy from gimlre; fdmtlia, 
ftoiafiLiMus; mdtemuSf from mdter; prdpinquus, from pr6pe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives; as, 

funibris, from funiris; virgineus, from virgtms ; saioberf from saliUis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

mdvebartif m&UbOj radveanif mdveremj m6ve, TnHvare, m&DenSy mdvendus, 
from m&Of the root of the present, with d short j — mGvSram, m&oirimy 
mdvissem, mdviro, mOvisse, from mOVy the root of the perfect, with d long; 
moturus and mOtus, from mOtUf the root of the supine, with also long. 

Sdlutum and vdliUum have the first syllable short, as if from s6luoyV6bio. 
So ginuij ginltumj as if from ffgno; and pdtui, from ^tis sum (possum). 

^rdtrum, simuldcrum, have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtum ; monlmerUum and inltium have their antepenult 
abort, as derived from the supines motatum and inltum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

veniy vldiyfSciy from vinioj zHdeOyfiLcio; cdsum, motumy visum y from cddo, 
fnSveOy video. But, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short: — btbi, 
dediyfidi {fiomjindo)y scidiy stetiy stltiy iuli. 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283)^ as, rid. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cieo)y ddtumy ttum, Utuniy qmtumy rdtum, rutum, satum, 
ktum, and statum. 

So also the obsolete ^ifum, from^^o, whence cornea fiitHrus. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short ; as, 

dc^niy tittgiy didlciy from canOy tango y dt^co. But the second ey liable 
If sometimes made long by position ', as, mdmOrdi, tiUndi, 
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Cicidi (from eado) and pipedi also have the second bj liable long. 

£xc. 3. The o in p63ui and pdAtum, is short, though long in pOno, 

Exc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of do, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from wliich they are formed, it is long ; as, canatHrio 
from ccmata, the third root of ccmo. So partUriOf esiirioj nuptUrio. 

Exc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the % short; as, damUo, votUo. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

D6ni,yrom dScem. Lex (legi8),yro7ii Idgo. Semen, ^om sSro. 

Fomes and > from Mobilis, yrom mSveo. Stlpendium,/r(;iii stips 

Fomentum, ) fdveo. lUgQla, > from (stTpis). 

HamanuSy/r&m hdmo. Rex (regis), ) r6go. T6gala,^om tSgo. 

Laterna,/roni lateo. Secius, Jrom s^cus. Vox (vOcis),/romv8co. 

MacSro, /rom m&ceo. Sedes, from sSdeo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dlcax,/rom dico. MSlestus, /rom moles. S&gax,^om sftgio. 

DisertuSjJrcwi diss6ro. NatOj^rowi natu. Sdpor, jrom sopio. 

Dux(dQcis),//-omdQco. Nuto,/r(77/i notu. V&dum, Jrom vado. 

Fides, from f ido. Quasillus, from qualus. 

FrSgor, ) from 
Fragllis, 3 frango. 

Some other words migrht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation or most oi them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mdbllis may have been mdvlHlis ; 
mOtumy m5vitum,f Ac. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dtsertus, from dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the msertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hlbemuSj from fiiems. 

The first syllable in liquldus is supposed to be common, as coining from 
liquor or Uqueo ; as, 

Crass&que conveniunt tiquidis, et liqulda crassis. Liter. 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

<^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

(UftTOy of dE and firo ; ddoro, of &d and dro. So SbUnor, dmdvio, etr- 
cbmiOf cdmidOj emtorfprOdiUOf aUbOmo. 
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The change of a vowel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

eofuHdOf from eddo; eone^do^ from cdtda; trigo^ from rigo; redHdOf from 
ddudo ; inlquus^ from itquus, 

£zc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — agnltus and cognituSy from tiOtus; dejiro and pejirOy from 
jUro; hOdUf from Tide die; nihUum and niJillf from kilum; semisdpltus, 
from sdpio ; eausidlcus, and other compounds ending in dlcuSy from dlco, 

£xc. 2. Imbedllus, from bdcUlumj has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambitus has the penult long from Uum, but the nouns ambitus 
and amJ/Uio follow the rule. 

£xc. 3. Inniiba, pronliba, and subnUba, from nilbOf have u short; but in 
connubiumf it is common. 

Ezc. 4. final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one sellable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§§ 294, 295, and 297) ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short (§| 299 and 301). 

Exc. 5. Pro, in the following compounds, is short : — prdceUa, prdfdnus, 
prdfari, prdfecto, pr6festus, prdfidscor, vrdJUeor, prdfugio, proftiguSy pri^ 
fund-US, prdnipos, prdneptis, prdpiro, ana prdtenms. In the following, it is 
common : — procHro, profundo, propdgo, propeUo, proplno, and profulso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prdpketa, 
prdldgus. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 
dldHcOf sipdro. But di is short in dirimo and dtsertus. 
Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 
rimitto, rifiroy riddmo. But in the impersonal verb rifert, re is long, 
•8 coming from res, 

. Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, i, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlo, qudpropter, trddo (trans do) ; nefas, valedlco, hujuscimddi; bleeps j 
amnipdtenSf signlftco ; kddie, quanddguidem, pkUdsOphus ;"d^enti, locHLptes^ 
Trojitgina; Polpdorus, Eurpp^lus, Tfiraspbultis. 

Exc. 1. A. In qudsi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdpulta, kezdmiter. 

Ezc. 2. C The e is long in nemx), Tiequam, nequando, nequdquam, 
nequidquam, nequis, nequitia; mfmet, micum, tecum, sCcum, vecors, vesd- 
nus, venificus, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded with 
se for sex or semi; as, sedicim, semestris, siinodius ; but in selibra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded vrlihfacio ; as, Uquefado, pat^ 
fado, rarefaeio, tabefacio, tepefado, 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The t is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quidam, quivis, qtoUbet, quaniivis, quanH- 
cunquSy tantidemf ta^cuique, eidem, reijmbliaBy quallcunque, utnqtu. 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated withoat 
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altering the Bense, (§ 296 ;) as, btdimagisterf luertfaciOf Apds^ agn» 
cuUHra, 

(3.) /, endingr the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
Ion? by contraction ; as, twicen for tUdlcenf from Hbia and cano. See 
§2d3,lII. 

(4.) /is long in bigtB^ qtiadrigtB, itlcet, scilicet , bimuSf trimuSf quadrimus, 

(5.) In idevif when masculine, i is lon^ ; but when neuter, it is sliort. 
The i of ubique and utrobiquey the second m ibidemj and the first in nltnl- 
rurHf are long. In ubieumque and ubivis, as in ubij i is common. 

^6.) Compounds of dies have the final i of the former part long ; as, 
blauurrtj trlduuniy merldieSj quotldie, quotididnus, prldiCj postrldie. 

Note. In Greek words, t, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong ef, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CalUmdchus. 

£xc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of contrOf intra , retro ^ and 
quando (except quanddquidem,) is lon^ ; as, cantrOversia, irUroduco^ retrO- 
cedoj qtuindoque, is long also in alioquin^ ceteroqidn, tUrdqne^ utroblque. 

(Q.) is long also in the compounds of quo ; as, quOmddOj quocunque^ 
quomlnus, quOcirca^ quOvis, quoque ; but in the conjunction qudqucj it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an onUga have the o long; 
as, ge6metray MinotauruSj lagdpus. 

Exc. 5. U. The u is long in Jupiter , judeZj and judicium. The final 
tt in the former part of usiicapio and usavenio is regularly long. See § 296. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286. ' 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 
But iteTy supellex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and ■ometimes 

jecur, have two ; as, 

19. 19 

Iter, t-tm-i-ns ; anceps, an-apH'tis ; 

19 f 9 

supellex, sTi-pelrlec'ti'lis ; jecur, je-cin-d-ris. 
The double increase of iter, &c., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, itiner, &c, 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex J Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-^-bus, 

sermOf ser-md-ms, ser-'monrX-bua. 

iter, i-tin-i-ria, ■ il-irner-^'bus. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 

23 
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crement. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

sennoniSf sermom, sennOnem, sermdney sermOnes, sermonunif sermdnibus, 
Bohusy or balms, from bosf bdvis^ is lengthened by contraction from bUtHms. 

Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 
OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 2o7» 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gener, geniri ; satuTf satliri; tener, tejUri ; vir, tiri. Thus, 
O puiri / ne tanta antmis assuescite bella. Virg.' 
Monstra sinunt : generos externis afibre ab oris. Id, 

£xc. The increment of Iber and Cdtlber is long. For that of genitives 
in ius^ see § 283, £xc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in c, i, Uy and y, are short; as, 

anlmaly ammdlis ; audaXy audacis; seinno, sermOnis; feroXy ferocis, 
opusy opiris ; cdery celiris ; miles , milltis; supplcz, supplicis; murmur 
murmiiria ; ckur, cicHris. Thus, 

Pron&que cum spectent animdlia cetSra terram. Omd. 

U&ec turn multiplici popalos serju&ne replebat. l^irg. 

Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. Id. 

Qualeni virgineo demessum polllce fiorem. Id. 

Aspice, ventGsi ceciderunt 7/iurmtlm aune. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in a/ and ar (except Car and Nar) incream 
short ; as, Anmbal, Annibdlis. 
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Par and its compounds, and the following — anas, maSf vas (vHdis), 
baecar, heparjjubar, lar, nectar, and sal — ^also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is sliort ; as, Arabs ^ Arabis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as {Mis or atis) increase short ; 
as, poema, poematis ; lampaSj . lampddis. 

4. The following in ax Increase short : — abax, anthrax, Atax, Atrax, 
dimax, eolax, corax, dropax, fax, harpax, panax, phylax, smilax, ana 
styrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
mamwr, marmdris; corpus, corpdris ; ebur, ebdris. Bat os (the mouth), 

and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment ofador is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, 
which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aedon, Aeddnis; Agamemnon, Agamemn&nis, Sidon, Orion, and 
Mgaon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short ; as, 

Macido, MacedJdnis. So, SenSnes, Teutdnes, &c. 

But the following have o long: — EburOnes, Laednes, lOnes, J^asamOnes, 
SuessOnes, Vett&nes, BurgundiOnes, Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as, Hector, Hectdris ; 
rhetor, rhetoris, 

5. Compounds of pus (novg), as tripus, Polppus, and also arbor, memor, 
bos, compos, impos, and Iqms, mcrease short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in 5 with a consonant before 
it, is short ; as, 

scrobs, serObis; inovs, tnOpis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment ofAUobrox, Cappddox, and pnecox, is also short 

Exceptions in Increments in £. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis^ from Anio,&LG. 

2. Hares, locHples, mansues, merces, and miies — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervex — plebs, seps, and halec — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aJer and ather) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; as, 
victrix, victricis ; felix,frVicis, 
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2. The following nonni in ix also increaae long : — eertnz, eudlrix, 
eorniXf cotumiXf 2o3tx, mairixj perdiXf pheeniXf and radiz. So also mbex 
(vUneis). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
delphin, delphinis; Salamis, Salaminis. 

4. The following nouns in is increase lon^*. — dis^ gUsy lis, Jd^sis^ 
QKtrw, and Samnis. The increment of Psophis is common. 

Exertions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and uHs, from nominatives in tc5, 
have the penult long ; as, 

paluSf paJLULdia; teUiis, teUHris; virtus^ virttUis. But inUrcuSf UgMM, 
and peeuSf increase short. 
2. Furfjrux (obs.), lux, and Pollux, increase long. 

Exertions in Increments in Y. 

1/ Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as» 
Phorcyn, Phorcjnis ; Trachys, Trachynis, 

2. The increment of bombyx, C&yz, and gryps, is long ; that of Beoryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin* 
gdar. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in domino^ 
rum, pi in rupium and ruptbus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, t and u 
are short ; as, 

hondrum, ammdbus, rerum, rebus, generdrum, ambohus ; sermonHbus 
laddms. Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, terttur, regTna vidrum. Stat. 
Sunt-lacr^msB rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. 
Atque alii, quorum comcedia prisca virOrum est. Hor. 
PortHbus egredior, ventiscpie ferentibus usus. Ovid. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, dcts^ da-tis; doces, do- 
ee-mus. 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. * If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this Jirst increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllabje. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; aa, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 
1 1 . I . 

a-mft-mns, mo-ne-tur, au-di-tis, 
18 1 a I « ^ 

am-a*ba-mus, mon-«-r«-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

19S 198 1334. 

^ am-a-ye-ra-mus. mon-e-bim-I-ni. au-di-e-bam-I-m. 

A yerb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the passivey 
it may have four. 

3. In determining^ tHe increments of deponent, verbs, an 
active Voice may be Supposed, formed regularly from the same 

-foot 

1 19 

Thus the increments of Z<e-td-ftir, Uet-a-bA-tur, &c., are reckoned from 
the supposed verb UetOf hitas, 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
t and u are short ; as, 

antdre, mon£re,fadU6te, volUmnSf regebdmlni. Thus, 
£t earUdre pares, et respondire pardLti. Virg, 
Sic equidem duubam animo, rebarqne futOrum. Id, 
Ciimque loqui potSrit, maijem facttdte salatet. Ovid. 
Seirutltur interea stadia in contraria vulgus. Virtr. 
Nos numSros sUmuSf et fruges consumdre nati. id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, d&bdmus, 
circumdare, circumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the^r^^ increment of all thq^jpres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in biris and bere ; as, 

reglre (infin. and imperat.), regiris or re girt (pres. ind. pass.), rtglrem 
and regirtr (imp. subj.) ; amiibirtSy amabire; monebirisy monebire. 

Note, ydim, velisy &c., from v6lo, have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

ajnavlraiUt amaviral, amavlrim, moniilrimuSf rexiro, audiviritis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, 
s before r retains its original quantity ; tM,JUram for fitvlram. 

For the short tf before rurii, in the perfect indicative, as, sleUrunt^ 
see Systole, § 307 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. I before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long ; 
as, petivi, audivi, qucesivit, audivtmus, audiveram. 

2. I is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitum, qucBsitum. See ^ 284, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except ia 
imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audire, audirerriy venlmtLS, but in the perfect venimus. So in the 
ancient forms in ibam, ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, nutnbatf 
Unibunt; and also in ibam and ibOf from eo. 

When a vo\Krel follows, the t is short, by § 283 ; as, andiuntf audUbam, 

4. / is long in simuSf sUis, velimuSf velitisj and their compounds ; as, 
possimtts, adsimtiSj moLimus^ nolimus, and nolito, nolite, nolU6te. 

5. / in rimus and ritisy in the future perfect and perfect 
subjunctive, is common ; as, 

videritis (Ovid), dixerilis (Id.) jfecerimus (Catull.), eaniifferftis (Ovid) ; ' 
egerimus (Virg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
seeatuSf soliUus, seentHruSf solnt^brus. 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CEiU 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

<§» 291. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten 

the penult ; as, 

amardcusj JEgyptidcuSf ctcademXcus, rusticuSf triaeum, viaiteum. 
Except merdctiSy opdcus ; amicus, apricus, arUlcuSf ficus, lumirfeuSf 

mendicus, posticus, pudieus, umbilicus, vicus, picas. 

2. Words ending in ahrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and eUrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

eandeldbrum, delnbrum, lavdcrum, involUcrum, verdtrum, lucrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
cloaca, apotheca, lorlca, phoca, lactuca. 

Except aUca, brasslca, dlca, fuUca, mantlca, pedica, perflca, scuEica* 
phalarlca, subllca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in tea, derivea 
from adjectives in icus ; as, fabrica, grammaCLca, &c. So mavHoB, 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult; as, 
Atlantiddes, Priamtdes, 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or is; ag, 
Jltndes, from ^treus; JSTeodides, from Keodts; except, aisc, i^pAuira5i2e» 
Bdldes, Japetionldes, Lycurgides, 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in aist eisy and ois^ lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

^ehaiSf Chryseis, MboU, Except Phocdis and ThMis. The penult 
of J^ereia is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

vddoj cldotformidoj r6do, testudo, alHtUdo. Except s»Udo, eomido, 
unidOf cddo, dhudoj ido (to eat), spddo, trefUdo. Rudo ia common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

caJUdus, perfidus ; Indus, nndus. "Except fiduSf infidus, nidus , sidus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

collega, saga, ruga, imago, ealigo, ar^go. Except caJtXga, tdga, har^ 
pago, Vigo, pldga, (a region,) ^^a. 

9. Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 

cr indie, mantele, anclle; dies, miles, prdles; armdlis, erudelis, eiiDilis, 
cumlis. 

Except verbals in Uis ; as, agiUs, amabiJis ; — adiectives in atilis ; as, 
aquatUis, umbratllis ; — and the following; dapsiiis, dactylis, gracilis^ 
humtlis, parllis, simllis, sterilis, inddles, sobdles, mugXlis, strigMis. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, jpAo- 
selus, querela, prelum. Except geius, gelum, scelus, 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedluSfJUidla, taguridlum, lectiiliis, ratiuncvla, corc&lum; ruCtluSjgar- 
rvlusjfabula. Exc. asilus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as. 

Jama, poima, rim>a, axi&ma^ pluma. Exc. anlma,edma,lacrpm4i,viciima. 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 
levdm^n, grdmen, crimen, fiumen, jumentum, atrdmcntum. 

Except tdmen, columen, hymen, elimentum, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ; as, dodSimentum, regimen, tegimen^ 
&c. 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, Jinitimus, fortissimus, maximus, tlipmus. 

Except bimus, limus, mlmus, opimuSf quadrimus, simus, tnmus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, decfimus, optdmus, TnarCimus, for de&lmus, &c. 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
rdmus, rtmus, extremus, prdmus, damus, p&mum, voUmum. 

Except atdmuSy balsamwm, dnndmum, ddmus, gldmus, kUmus, postUuKua^ 
thaldmus, tdmus, calamus, nimus. 

IG. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arena, carina., matrOna, luna, mdne, anemdne, sepUrd, oUdni, tfid- 
nis, finis, irmnunis. 
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Except gSfuif Ane,ednis,dlniSfjuvinis; and the following inlsa,— 6u0- 
dlnaj dominay fisclna^ femlna, fuscinaf lamlrui, metchlnHj paginal patina^ 
saretrMf tnMna. So indiglnaf bins, 

17. Adjectives in inus, derived from names of trees, plants, 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedrinuSf fagimis, croclnuSf kyacinthirais, adamanttnuSf crystalUnus ^ 
crastlnusj ditUlnus; also annoHnuSf bowbydirvusy and dephanHnus. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
canlnusy blnvSffestinuSj peregrlnus, marinus, clandestlnuSf suplnus. 
Except acimiSf aslmis, cophlnuSj dominus, earinuSf faclntts, fraaSlnus 
pamplnuSj slnuSf terminus, geminus, cirdlntts. 

IS. A, e, o, and u, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 
urbdnus, serenus, prUnus, mUnuSf verUnum. 

Except galbdmiSf m&nus, oceanus, pUudnuSf tympdnum ; ebenus, gSnus, 
UnuSf Vinus; b6nuSf dnuSf sbnua^ tdnus^thrdnus, dnus, lagdnma. 

19. Words ending mpa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa^ Tiipa, eripa, mU&pa^ lUpa. Except rlpa^ cepa, scOpa^ cUpa, pUpa 

20. Words in arts and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aldris, aXt&re, Except hUdris, cantJtdriSf cappdrisj and mdre, 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, o, and ti, are long ; as, 
tempiro, cdlro, quiror; splrOf 6ro,figuro, mlror. 

Except sp€rOy fdro^ nidroVf vdro, fttrOj saturo ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, decdrOj viurmHrOf &c ; also j»€ro, sdror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 
are long ; as, 

mirus, hedera, cetirum; cdriis, minis, mdrus, mUrus; kdra, spira, dra, 
natHra, Idrum. 

Except, 1. austerus, gaUrus, pUrus, s€rus, severus, virus, per a, cira, 
panthera, staUra, procerus, 

2. barbdrus, cammdrus, camiiruSj canthdrus, chSrus, hdlebdrus, nfiruSf 
phosphdrus, spdrus, tdrus ; also amphdra, anchdra, ciihdra, m6ra, purpHra^ 
phUpra, and /drum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So cindra,pHrus, scdrus. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; ^LSyJumOstis^per^ 
niciosus. 

24. Nouns in etas and Has shorten the penult ; as, pietas 
civitas, 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppiddtim, viritim, iribiUim; acHter. Excerpt stdtim, ajutim, perpitim, 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 
vdtes, pendtes, tltis, mlHs, caryOtis, Jcariotis, m£ta, po€ta. Except 

Atis, p6tis, drapita, 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as, 
lupdtum, arboretum, acanUum, verfOum. 

Except fritum, defriUum, ptdpUum. 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
barbdtuSf gratuSy boUtuSf facituSf crinltus, perUuSf agrOUut, UUuSf 

argiUuSf hirsiUtis, 

Except cdtus, Uttus {'iris), impltus, mitus, Vitus, anhdltusj senfUus^ 

SpintuSj antiddtus, tdtus (so great), qudtus, arbHitus ; adverbs in Uus, ana 
erivatives from supines with a short penult ; as, lialHtus. So incl^tus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

cldva, diva, dives, n&vis, avis, papdver, pavo, prlvo, dwni, prdvus, 
astivusj fugilivus. 

Except dvis, briviSy grdvis, litis, dvis; cdvo, grdvo, jUvo, Idvo, livo, 
6vo; dvusy cdvus,fdvus, rUhmSyfdvor, pdvor, nihtem. 

30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

cOdex, Judex; lodix, rddix; etmex, pUmex; jUnix; ilex; edrex, 
marex. Except efUex, stiex, rHimex, 

'II. ANTEPENULTS. 

<^ 292* 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

cretdceus, testdceus, momentdneus, suhitdneus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and edmus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

TigirUi, quadrdginta, qvinqudgies, trigesXmus, 

3. O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 

vinHlentuSy fraudlUentus, 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, linea, cdneo, mUnia, pUnio, FavOmns, patrimdnium* 
Except castdnea, tiTtea, maneo, mineo, mdneo, tineo, ignominia, vinia, 
Itnio, Idnio, vinio ; — and words in ciniicm ; as, lenoclnium. So lusdnia. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, orius, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

dreOf ctbdrius, plantdrium, dicUrium, censOrius. Except cdreo and 
vdritiSy also impirium* 

G. Adjectives in attcus, attlis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
aqudCicus, pluvidCilis. Except some Greek words in mdCUus; as, 
grammdetcus, 

7. /before final tudo is short; as, altttudo, longitudo, 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following termiuafions, shorten 
the penult • — 
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ca,> 

la,. 

ena,' 

be, 

ce,* 



Che, 


fl, 


de, 


on,^ 


le' 


0,' 


pe,« 


er,» 


re, 


maa, 


al, 


raa. 



les, 


yns, 


dua,M 


arus. 


USU8, 


anes, 


08,» 


gU8,W 


erus,w 


atU8,20 


enes, 


bus, 


ru8,5« 


yru8, 


itus,ai 


li8,io 


cua,w 


mu8,»7 


asu8, 


OtU8« 


ari«, 


chus,i3 


phU8,« 


08U8, 


eus,® (monoayl.) 



Exceptions* 



1. MaiTca, Nasica, Ustlca. 

2. Eriph^la, Messala, Philomela. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athe- 

niB, Ceaena, Oamena, Cattifi- 
na, PicentB, SophensB, Murfina. 

4. Berenice, El^ce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobale, PerimSle. 

6. Europe, Sinope. 

7. Al^mon, Cytneron, Chalcedon, 

Damaslton, lason, Philemon, 
SarpSdon, ThermOdon, Poly- 
glton, Polyphemon,Anthedon. 

8. Carthago, Cupavo, Theano. 

9. Melea^r. 

10. Bes8ali8, Eumelis, Juvenalis, 

Martialis, Phasfilis, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. CercJroB, Cotjtos. Pharsalos, 

Seriphos, Peparfithos. 

12. Benacos, Gaycus, Granlcus, 

MoBsyneci, Olympionicus, 



Stratonicus, Trivlcug, Numl- 

13. Ophiacus. [cos. 

14. Ab^duB, Androdus. 

15. Cethegus. 

16. JEt<3lu8. Cleobalus, Euinelus, 

GstQius, Hanalua, lalus, 
Mnas^lus, Neobalus, Pacto- 
lus, rompilus, Sardanap;ilus, 
Stymphalus, Tim6lus,Thra8y- 
bolus, Mausulus. Pharsalus. 

17. Some in demus and phemvs ; as, 

Acaderaus, Charidemus, Eu- 
phsmus, Menedemos, Philo- 
demus, Polyphemus. 

18. SeryphuB. 

19. Homerus, IbSros. 

20. Aratus, Cseratus, Torquatus. 

21. Heraclitus, Hennaphrodltus 

22. Buthrotus. 

23. Enlpeus, MenSceus, Oileus. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



ana,i 


sa. 


nam,'' 


tas. 


nus,''* 


urus, 


etU8,17 


ina^' 


ta,* 




de8,» 


pU8,13 

irus," 


e8U8,»« 


utos, 


ona,8 


tlB> 


or,'' 


te8,to 


isuB, 


ytus,w 


yna. 


6iie,« 


nas, 


ti8," 


oru8,>5 


yBus, 


YU8. 



1. Sequana. 

2. AsTna, MutTna, Proserpina, 

RasTna, Rusplna, Sarsina. 

3. Axdna, Matruna. 

4. Dalmata, MassagSta, Prochj^ta, 

Sarmata, Sostrata. 

5. GralatsB, Jaxam^ts, Laplthes, 

Macetas, SauromatsB. 

6. Clymgne, HelSne, Melpomene, 

NyctimSne 

7. Ariminum, Drepanum, Peuce- 

danum. 

8. Numitor. 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotades, 

ThucydTdes; patronymics hi 
des, (§ 291, 4,) and plurals in 
odes. 



Exceptions, 

10. Antiphates, Amodytes, Cerl- 
tes, Charttes, Eterfites, Eu- 
rybates, Harpocrates, Ichno- 
bates, Massaggtes, Menecrates, 
Socrates, Anaxargtes. 

11. DercStis. 

12. ApOuu8,Acindonus, AcyndTnus, 
AmbSnus, Apidanus, Batinus, 
Ccellnus, Chrysogonus, Cim- 
Inus, Comaggnus,- Concanus, 
Dardanus, Diadum^nus, Du- 
ranus, Eridanus, Helenus, 
FusTnus, Fuscinus, Illibanus, 
Libanus, LvcInus,Mes.salTniis, 
Morlni, Nebrophonus, Pericly- 
m^nus, PoppeanuiF, Rhodanus, 
Sollnus, Steph&nus, Telego- 
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nus, Terminus, Tlierlnus, Carpophdrus, Mastigophdrus, 

VertQnus. Mycdnus. Phosphdrus, Stesichdrus. 

13. CEdipus. 16. Ephesus, Vog6a\i8, Volgsus. 

14. Lamirus. 17. lapStus, TaygStiis, Ven£tus. 

15. Pacdrus, and those in chorus 18. iCpJMus, Anfiixa, Euifiua, 

and phorus; as, Bosphdrus, Hippolj^tus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Achelous, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phion, i&neas, ArTon, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, AnchisSus, Atlanteus, Athlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amythaon, Antiochia, fiionfius, Cymodocea, 
Calliopea, Cassiopea, Cydoneus, Csesarea, Cal aureus, Chreinetaon, Cle- 
antlieas, Cytherea, Deidamia, Didymfton, Dolicaon, Darius, £lei, En^o, 
Edus, Echion, Eleus, Eiidyuiioneus, Ereb^us, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Gigauteus, Heraclea, Hippodauiia, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphiffenia, 
Ixlon, llithyia, Imaou, Laodamia, Lycaon, LatOus, Lesbous, Machaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Meuelaus, Matliion, Methion, Myrtous, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Opliyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, PenthesilSa, Phcebsus, 
Pandion, Protesilaus, Py/eneus, Sardous, Paphagea, PoppSa, Thalia. 

Note. EuSj in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, Bri&rcuSj CeneuSy Enlpeusy IdomUneus^ Maedreus, Men€' 
ceiiSy Mctereu&\ Orpheus, FenthesileuSy Perseus, Theseus. See § 283, 
Exc. 6, NoTK 2. But in those which in Greek are written tiog (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, ALplUus. So also in adjectives in eus^ wnether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, EreUus^ ErectheuSj Orpheus, 
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A JinaL 

<^294. 1.-4 final, in words declined, is short; as, 
mttsSy templSj capita, Tydea, Thus, 

Musd mihi causas memdra; quo numlne Isbso Virg. 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, 

Mus&JundA ; MitSa, PaUd, The vocaUve ^nchud (Mn. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not dechned, is long; as, aano, 
frustrd, anted, ergd, intra. Thus, 

Extrd fortanam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart 

Exc. A final is short in «;d, itd, quid, and in jmtd, when nsed adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numeraU 
ending in ginta ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alphdf 
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E final. 

^ 295* E final is short ; as, naiej patre^ ipse, ctcrre, 
regerey nempe, ante. Thus, 

IjuApij parol puer, risu eognoseiri matrem. Virg, 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fiflh de- 
clensions ; as, 

CaUidp€f Tydidif fide. So also re and dUf with their componnds 
^uare, kodigf pridie, postridie, qttotidie. In like manner Greek vocativei 
111 Cf from nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, AchUle^ HippomenS. 
The e is also long in the ablative/aTii^, originally of the fiHh declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural s as, ceU^ meUf pelage, 
Tempi. 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce, 
moiie ; — but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and vide. 
Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 
e, me, te, se^ ne Hest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ce, &c., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, neque, 
hujusci, suapU. 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vlttclde, pulchri, valde for vatlde, TnaaUme ; but it is short in bene,maU, 
in/emi, and supemi, 

Exc. 6. Fere,ferme, and ohe, have the final e long. 

I final. 
^ 296. / final is long ; as, domlni, fill, classl, doceri^ 
$u Thus, 

Quid dominl facient, audent cdm talia fures. Virg, 
Exc. 1. J final is common in tnihi, tihi, sihi, ibi, and tihu 
In nisi, quasi, and cui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usually 

short, in utinavi and utlque, it is short, and rarely in uti. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 

third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, Pallddl, MmoldX, 

Tcthyl. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, ^!cxl; Daphnl, Pari. But it is long in vocatives from 
Greek nouns in is, -eiUos ; as, Simol. 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in n, 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, Dry&sl, her&lsi, Trodsln 

O final 
^ 297* O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quando. 
Thus, 

Ergd metu capiti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg. 
Ergo soUicitflB tu causa, pecunia, vitas es ! Prop, 
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Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, o, do^ pra* 

£xc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 
as, domino, regno, bono, suo, illo, eo. 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, eertSf falsd, merUOf eO, 
qtUi; to which may be added trgO (for the sake of). 

Rem. 1. The gerund in do^m the later poets, has sometimes 
short ; as, vigilandA. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in eUo is short : in vwdo, it is common, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dummddO, postmdddf &c. It is also common in 
adeo, ideOf postriTno, sero, and vero. In UUeo, prqfeeto, and sMtOf it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. final is short in immdf and common in idcirco, porro, and 
retro. 

Exc. 4. final, in Greek nouns written with an omMga, is long ; as, 
Clio, Did5; Jithd and Androgen (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in sdo, neacut, and spcndeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

U final, 

^298. 1. final is long; as, mUu^ comn, Panthu^ 
dictu. Thus, 

VuUn quo caelum tempestatesque serGnat. Virg 

Exc. Indu and n«n«i, ancient forms of in and n/m, have u short. U is 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
content^*, for cmUentiis. See § 305, ± 

Y finah 
2. Y final is short ; as, Moly, Tiphy, Thus, 

Molp vocant supSri : nigr/l radlce tenetur. Ovid. 
F, in the dalive Tetlty^ being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, W, R, T, final 

^ 299. 1 . Final syllables ending in 6, d, Z, n, r, and t, 
are short ; as, ab,illud, consul^ carmen^ pater, caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet qtild a^m. Fas est it db hoste doceri. Oifid. 
Obstupuit simiU ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg, 
Komin Arionium SicQlas implevirdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqu&r, horr6r habet \ parsque est meminisse dolOris. hi. 
Exc. 1. L Salj solf and nilf are long. 
Exc. 2. N. £n, turn, quiUf and sin, are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with an omicron^, masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en^ and genitives plural 
in 6n, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 
24 
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TUdn, gpUrif Saldmlnj OriJn, Pkorcyn,, JEnedUf Jinehlsen, CalU6p€n, 
epigrammdton. 

Exc. 4. R. Aer, €Bther, and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

craUTf vtr. So also Jbir; but the compound CdOler has its last sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 5. FaTy lary Kar^ par, cur, and fur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by position : as, out, obit for abut, amdni. See 
§ 283, If, 111, IV. 

M JinaL 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See EcthUpsis, § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, plumi ? cocto n&m adest honor idem. Hot, 

Hence, the final syllables of cunt and circum, in composition, are short; 
as, c&midOf circUm&go. 

C JinaL 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac^ iUue. 
Thus, 

Macte novd virtQte, puer ; sue itur ad astra. Virg. 
Exc. J^fic, donee, fac, are short, and sometimes the pronouns hie and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, JinaL 
^ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and 0.9, are long ; as, 

piitdSf amds, quits, monts, honSs, virOs. Thus, 
% Hds autem terras, Itallque banc littoris oram. Virg. 

Si mod6 des illis cultus, similesque paratus. Ovid, 
Nee nds ambitio, nee amor nds tangit habendi. Id. 
Exc. 1. AS. As Is short in ands, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or dd^w, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Arcds, PaUds, herOds, lampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appids. 

Exc. 2. ES. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospes, limes, hebes» 

But it is long in abies, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes.^ 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of tlie third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos ; as, cacoethfs, ArcdMs, Trois, Amazdnis, 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, impos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular; as 
iUds TyrOs (but AtkOs) ; chads, epHs, FaOddds, Tethjfis. 
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IS, US, and YS, Jinal. 
<^ 301* Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short ; as, 

turHSf milUls, amoMs ; pectdLS, boniiSf amdmils ; Capps, Tethps. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tolii collectos sedala flores. Ovid. 
Serius aut citius sedein properami&s ad unam. Id, 
At Capys, et quorum melior seutentia luenti. Virg 

Exc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
mtisiSy nobis; omnlSf urbis, for omnesj urbes; quiSy for queis or quibus. 
Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in itis, Vas^ or ends; as, 
Samnls, SaldmlSy Sim&ls. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audls, nesas. So also in the second persons, fis, is, sis, vis, velis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvis, vmUis, noils, &o, 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common; as, vidirls. 

In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Exc, 2. us. Monosyllables in tis are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (^§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

teLUls, virtus f incfts ;—Jhictiis. But palUs, with the us short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the ori^nal with the diphthong 
otT; (ous)? whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Am&thns, 
Opus, (EdlpHs, tripms, PanthUs ; gen. DidHa, Sapphns. But compounds 
ot pus {novg), when of the second declension, have us short ; as, polppHis. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a mindre) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable tna stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable eu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine4que manu crepitantia concdtit nrmd. Ovid, 
Non eget Mauri jacQlis, nee arcO. Hor. 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more sylla^ 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two SyUcMts. 

Spondee^ , .two long ; as, ,fandani. 

JryrrhiCf two short ; as, Diits, 

jfocheej or choree^ ... .a long and a short ; as,. Armik, 

Iambus, a short and a long; as, irdnt. 

2. Of ihree SyUabUa. 

Daetylf a lone and two short ; as, eSrpdrd. 

Anapoistf two short and a long ; as, ddmlnl. 

Tribrach, three short ; as, .fdUri. 

MolossuSy three lon^ ; as, cOnUndOnt. 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .dmOri. 

Ampkimdcer,OTCretie, a long, a short, and a long; as, . . . .cdsCUds. 

Baechlus, a short and two long ; as, Citdnes. 

Jintibaechlus, two long and a short ; as, R6mdn11is» 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispondee, a double spondee ; as, eOnfllxerHnt. 

ProceleusmaUc, a double Pyrrhic ; as, hdmlnHbHs. 

Ditrochee, a double trochee ; as, eifmprdbdvUL 

Diiambiis, a double iambus ; as, dmdvirdnt. 

Greater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic ; as, cOrriximiks. 

Smaller Ionic, a Pyrriiic and a spondee ; as, prdpirdbdnt. 

C/ioriambus, a choree and an iambus ; as, UrHfieAnt, 

Antispast, an iambus and a choree ; as, ddhaaissi. 

First epiirit, an iambus and a spondee ; as, d.mAv€rilM. 

Second ejnJtrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, cdndUdrfs. 

Third epitrit, a spondee and an iambus ; as, discOrdids. 

Fourth epitrit, a spondee and a trochee ; as, addila.\sCis, 

First p(ton, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, UmpdrM^, 

Second pmon, an iambus and a Pyrrhic ; as, pdtenttd* 

Third paon, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as, dnlmoMJks. 

Fourth p€Bon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus; as, ciliHtds* 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 



METRE. 

<^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 

according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire verse, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anapastic, iambic, trochaic, 
choriambic, and Ionic. These names are derived firoiu the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSES. 

^ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a diHich ; a half verse, a hemistich, 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monometer, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram^ 
eter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Ancu:reontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatcdectic, 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalcctic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachycaialectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous, 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermcter, 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic, 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
hal^ is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimeris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimeris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris. 

24* 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

In order to scan correctlj, it is necessary to know the quantity of each 
syllablei and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

SYNALCEPHA. 

^ 305. 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
called synaUepha, 

Thus, terra antiqua is read terr* arUiqua ; DardaiOdm tn/enJi, Dardanid^ 
inferm; vento hue, vent* ue. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordTne habetis Achlvos,.... Virg. 
which is scanned thus — 

Quidve moror ? s' onmes un* ordin' habetis Achlvos. 
The interjections O, Aeu, aA, proh^ va, vah, are not elided ; 

as, _ „ 

et de Latii, O et de gente Sablnft. Ovid. 
But 0, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corj^don 6 Alezi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Vtrg. 
Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
ease they are commonly mode short ; as, 

Victor apud rapldum Simo€nta sub Ilid alto. Virg. 
Anni tempdre eo qui EtesOk esse feruntur. Lucr, 
Ter sunt canMl imponSre Pdi6 Ossam. Virg, 
Glaued et PanopeH, et Indo Melicertie. Id. 
Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

Et vera incessu patuit ded. Ille ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For synaicepha at the end of a iine^ see SynapheUi, § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 
2. Final m,with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis. 
Thus, 

O curas hominum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pers. 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas honiTn' O quant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendum, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg, 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

CorpdrUm officium est quoniam premfire omnia deorsum. Luer 

See $ 299, 3. 
Final 5, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant; asy 
content' atque (Enn.)^for contentus atque; oinnllni' rebus. (iMcr.) So, 
Turn lateraJV dolor, certisslmu' nunciu' mortis Ltu:iL. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a lino, see Synapfieia, § 307, 3. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

^ 306. 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called syn<Er- 
isis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Pkaethon is pronoanced Phaihon; alveo, alvo; OrpKea^ Orpha, So, 
Aured percussum virg^^ versamque venenis. Virg. 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 

^1.") Synieresis is frequent in ii, ildenif iisdem^ dUf diis^ dem, dancept^ 
demde, aeestf deiratf dUrOf deirU, deesse; as, 

PriBcipitatur aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab isdem, Ovid, 
Sint Maecenates ; non deinmt, Flacce, MarOncs. Mart. 

Cut and kuic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in anteambido, anteire, anUhaCf dehincj mehereiUef &c., and a in eonr 
traire, 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short ; as, abUte, ariite, 
abUgruBf vindemidJtory omnia ; genua, tenuis j pitulta, fiuvidrum, &c. In 
such examples, the % and u are pronounced like initial y and to ; as, abyitCf 
omn-ya, tenwis^pUwlta, &c.) and, like consonants, they have, witli another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. ^ 

In Statins, the word tenuiore occurs, in which three vowels are united 
m pronunciation ; thus, ten-wid-re, 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synaloepha, two vowels suffer synaeresis; as, 
MteUio etf pronounced stdUyet, 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is •written, the contraction is called 
erasis; as, di, eannlif for dii, eansUii, 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is oflen divided into two syllables. This is 
called dicBresis. Thus, 

aiddlf TVdIa, sitHa, sMdent ; for aula, Troia or TVoja, silva, simdent. 
So, 

^thereum sensnm, atque aurdi simplTcis iffnem. Virg, 
> Et claro sllfuis cernes Aquilone moveri. Id. 

Grammatici certant ; et adhuc sub iudlce lis est. Hor, 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, degita, for 
elegla, 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
■ tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called syst6le ; as, 

vidian, for videsne, in which e is naturally long ; aatVn, for satisne, in 
which i is long by position ; — hddie, for hoc die ; mvUlmddis, for mtdtls 
modis. So, 

DucSre midttrnddis voces, et flectSre cantus. Lucr. 
(1.) By the omission of j alter ab, ad^ ob, suh, and re, in compoond 
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wordg, those prepositions retain their short quantity, which would other- 
wise be made long by position , as, dUci, ddicU, dHciSf &c. Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adtcU vexatio rebus. Mart. 

In like manner, by rejecting the consonant of the preposition, OperiOf 
dperiOf 6miUo, &c., are formed Dy systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, sUUruvt, tuUrtaU^ &c. ; but others believe that 
tliese irregularities have aiisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diastole. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re/ as, 
PriamldeSy riUgiOf &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamldes mitto, Ledaea, salQtem. Ovid. 

Heligi&ne patrimi multos servftta per annos. Virg, 
Some editors double the consonant afler re. 
Diastole is sometimes called ectdsis. 

synapheia. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synalcepha, or ecthlipsis. 
See ^§ 283 and 305. This is called syiiapheia. 

This figure was most frequent in anapfestic verse, and in the Ionic a 
minOre. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Preeceps silvas montesqueyii^ 
Citus Actseon. Sen, 
The i in the final syllable of fugitf which is naturally short, is nuule 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercurio simllis vocemque colore m^ue 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissidens plebi numSro beatdrum 
Ezimit virtus. Hor. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synalcepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compouna word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offendSret unum- 

Quemque poetarum limee labor et mora.... Hor, 
Rem. The poets, also, oflen make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthisis, apfuerisis, syncdpe, 
menihisiSf apocdpe, paragOge, tmesis, antiihlsiSf and meiathisis. See 
§322. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

^ 308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis^ its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considerjed in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable ; but in iambic or anapsBstic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — v^ v^, and anapsst, s^ s^ — , they are equal ; in 
the trochee, — s^, and iambus, s^ — , they are unequal. Tnis diflference in 
the duration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the diffistence of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the' 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in beat- 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved; while otm^rs direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and tiiat no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

y synal<Bpha and 

fin reading verse. 



re^rd should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced ii 



CiESURA. 

^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds : — 1, o( the foot; 2, oftherAy^Am; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves- i trem tenu- 1 i Mu- | sam medi- 1 tflris a- 1 ven&. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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CsBsura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictiis ; 
as, 

Pectori- \ IHSls inhl- 1 ans spi- 1 rantia | constilit | exta. Virg. 
This occurs chiefly m hexameter verse. 

Cesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The caesura of the verse is oflen called the casural pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is left to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the caesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
b« necessary, under each species of verse. 

RxMARK. The effect of the csBsura is to connect the different words 
hamioniously together, and thus to grive smoothness, grace, and sweetnesft, 
totbe vene. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

^ 810. L A hexameter^ or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet* Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
tnd each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as, 

At tilh& I terrlbl- 1 l6m s5ni- 1 tarn prdcQl | iire c&- 1 nOrS. Virg, 
Int5n-| fS en- 1 nes lcn-| ga cer-| vice flii-| ebant. TOmJIl, 
Loderfi I que vel- 1 lem c&l&- 1 mO per- 1 mlsit &- 1 gresU. VWg, 

1. The fiflh foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cflr& de- 1 Qm Bobd- 1 les mag- | ntlm Jovls | Incr€- 1 mSntam. Virg, 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fifth should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem sonT- ] tu c[uatit | ungQla | campum. Virg 

IIU in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 n& vi | brachia | tollunt. Id, 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 

useable effect. Hexameter v«rse commonly ends in a word of two or 

three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due 
attention to the ccesura. (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; aa^ 

Roms I moenia \ terruit | impTger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The caesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccesura. Thus, 

At domus I interi- 1 or 1 1 re- 1 gali | splendida | luxu. Virg, 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of the 
third foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 glna [| ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 lorem. Virg. 
Inde to- 1 ro pater | Md&- | as | | sic | orsus ab | alto. Id, 
When tlie csesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsu 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima' te- 1 net, || plan- | sQque vo- 1 lat || fremi- 1 tUque se- 1 cundo. Virg» 

6. The caesura after the third loot was least approved j as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy- | las puer || et La- 1 tonia | Delos. Virg. 

The cssural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic cssura. 

Note 1. The caesura after the arsis is sometimes called the maseuline 
cssura ; that in the thesis, the feminine oi trochaic^ as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal caesura of th^ verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the ceesural pause. For in the common place for the 
csBsura in the tliird foot, there is often a caesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as, 

Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- | fregit. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

5 cd- 1 lOnTa I quffi cCLpis 1 1 pontS | ladgrS | longo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics and Fherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapean, when it is ao 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatulL 

See above, 6. 

^ 311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees 
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followed bj a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a' long syllable ; as, 

NatQ-l rS 8£qui-| tOr || 8emln& ] qaisqufi stt.| S. Prtm, 
Carmlnl- i bas yi- 1 y^B |1 tdmpCks In | omnS mfi- 1 Is. Omd. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
paests; as, _ 

NfttO- 1 ra sdqal- 1 tar || aem- 1 In& quia- 1 quS sao. 
Carminl- 1 bas yi- 1 yes 1 1 tern- | pCls In dm- 1 nS in^ts. 

2. The cssura, in pentameter verse, always occurs afier the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of yerse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
degiae verse. Thus, 

Flebllis indignos, ElegeTa, solye capillos. 

Ah nimis ex yero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

^312. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian dac- 
tylic tetrameter f consists of the first four feet of a hexameter^ 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Gftrrali I per ra- 1 mOs &yls | cbstr^pTt Sen. 
Y. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

IblmQs, I sdcT- 1 1, cdml- 1 tesque. Hor. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sQb | ftntro. Hor, 
But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic, or ArcMlochian penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Polvls gt I ambriL sd- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Itisit 1- 1 pdllo. Hot. 

ANAPiSSTIC M£TR£. 

^313. I. The anapastic manometer consists of two ana- 
pssts; as, 

t^laias- 1 se canes. Sen, 
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II. The anapcBstic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapaests; as, 

Ph&rStrffi- 1 quS gr&ves \ d&tS ssb- | y& f&io Sen, 

The first foot in eaxjh measure of anapssstic metre was very often 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

AnapiBstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

<§» 314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

PhJise- ! las il- 1 Ig, II qu6m | vide- ] tis, hos- 1 pites Catull. 

The caesura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 
changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as. 
Quo, quo I sc6les- 1 tl rui- 1 tis ? aQt | cflr dex- 1 t?rls.... Hor. 
Alitl- 1 bQs at- 1 qug cani- 1 bQs homi- 1 cida Hec- 1 t6r6m Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapaest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as tlie first, third, and fifth. 

II. The scazon, or choliamhus (lame iambic), is the iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 
iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Car in I thea- 1 tram, Cat5, I s6v6- 1 rS v6- 1 nisti .? 
In idg- 1 5 tan- | turn vSn- 1 eras | Qt ex- 1 ires ^ Mart. 
This species of verse is lUso called Hipponacdc trimeter, 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hic I dies I &llam I vltam af- 1 l^rt, all- 1 Os m5- 1 res pos- 1 tdlat. Ter. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having aiways 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depren- 1 ■& na- 1 vis in | marl | v&ia- 1 nien- 1 id ven- 1 to. CatuU 
25 
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V. The iambic trimeter caialectic, or Archilochian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places^ but not into the fiflh ; as, 

Vdca- 1 tas at^ I que non I vdca- 1 tils aa- 1 dit. Hor. 
Trfthtlnt^ | qtle 8ic- 1 cSls mftch- 1 inS | c&il- 1 nas. Id, 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

FdrtI I s^que- \ mOr pSc- 1 tdre. Hor. 
Canldi- 1 & trac- 1 t&vit j dftp€B. Id. 
Vide- 1 rfi prOp«- 1 rantfis | ddmum. Id. 
The iambic duneter is also called the ArekHoehian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermetcr, called also ArcMIo^ 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Rede- 1 git ad \ verOs | timd- 1 res. Har. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non I ebar | neque au- 1 remn Har. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic^ or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third ^ot ; as, 

tJt ti- 1 gris 5r- 1 ba gna- 1 tis. Sen. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is generally a spbndee or an anapaest ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is longhand the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Sdper al- 1 ta vec | tas A- 1 tys || celerl | rate ma- 1 ria. CatuU. 

The cassura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 



TROCHAIC METRE. 

i verses bear a near afiinity 
»^.. w. .^»w»w»...v....w« a syllable at the beginning »« « |/u«c i«umuiw ^^lac, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginmng of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure lamtne, with the 



^ 3 1 6. Trochaic verses bear a near afiinity to iambics. Tlie addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse. 



Lue oeginmng oi a pure irocnaic line, renders ii pure lamtne, witn tne 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the ena of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach^ it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anaptest, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

JassQs I est In- i ermis | irfi : || pQrCLs | IrS | jassds | fist. CatuU. 

Roma- 1 Isas I ipsft I f^cit || cOm Sfl-| blnis | naptl-| as. Id. 

D^naX- 1 des, cd- 1 Ite ; | yestrflg || hie dl- ] Bb qus- 1 rit mft- 1 nag. Sen. 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The c»sural pause uniformly 
occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipse I sammis I saxis I f ixtis I asp€- 1 ris, e- I vIscS- 1 rfltQs. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Inte- 1 ger vi- 1 tffi, II scdle- | rfsqug j pQras. Hor. 
Sappho, and, ailer her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cssura afler the 
fifth semi-foot. ^ 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of tlie 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar rl- 1 pa J6v6 j nSn pr5- 1 bante ux- 
drias I amnis. Hor, 
This occurs onlv in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, tlit 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhcLUBcian verse consists of five feet — the first t 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est I vlvSrS, j sed vft- j lerS | vlt&. Mart, 
Instead of asponde^ as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 

or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 

place. 

The Pkalaeian verse is sometimes called hendecasyllabie, as consisting 

of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Ndn S- 1 bar nS- 1 que Surg- j um. Hor. 
Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE, 

^316. I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Tu ne I qussldns, ( scird nSfils j quSm mlhl, quern j tibl.... Hor 
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II. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omnfi nfirnns | cam flavIlB, | 6mnd c&nftt | prSfiindam. Claud. 
In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

Te deos 5- 1 ro, Sj^b&nn | car pr6p€res | Smandd.... Hor. 

III. The Asclcpiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascie- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 
as, 

Mffice- I nfls, fttftyis || editd rCg- 1 Ibiu. Hor. 
This form is invariably observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely^ make the first foot a dactyl. 

The cssural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
Thb measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See § 311, III. Thus, 

Mffice- 1 nas, &ta- 1 vis || edite | regibus. 

IV. The choriambic trimeter ^ or Gly conic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Sic tfi I dlv& p5tfins | Cj^pri.... Hor. 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic tfi I dlv& pd- 1 tdns Cj^pri. 

V. The choriambic trimeter catalectic^ or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecrates), is the Gly conic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sab an- 1 tro. Hor. 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The choriafnbic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius ; as, 

Lydia die I p€r dmnes. Hor. 

IONIC METRE. 

<§» 317. I. The Ionic a mqjore, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, cam gSml- 1 na c6mpSdg, | dsdicat eft- 1 tenas, 
Satarng, tl-| bl Zollas, | annalus pri-| Ores. Mart 
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II. The Ionic a minore consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

Pa^r ales, | UbI telas, | dpgrosse- 1 que Minervc?.... Hor, 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318. Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylico-iambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (^ 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§314, VI.); 
as, 

ScriberS | versTcti-| Ida || Smd-I rS per- 1 calsam | gr&vi.... Hor. 

II. The iambico^actt/lic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 que de- 1 dacant I Jdvem: II nanc mftre, | nOnc slla- 1 89. Hor. 
Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
Terse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Vides I at al- 1 ta II stet nive can- 1 dldum. Hor. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The cssura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylicth-trochaic, or Archilochian keptameter^ con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvlttir I acrls hT- 1 ems gra- 1 ta vicS || ver!s | et Fa- 1 v6nt. Hor. 
The c&esura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylic(htrochaic tetrameter, or lesser Alcaic^ con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I persdna- 1 ere | saxa. Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319* A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verM. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, e/ico/o/i; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, afler the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrophon ; when after 
the third line, tristrophon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25» 
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the kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe, 

A poem connstinff of two kinds of Terse, when the stanza contains two 
verses, is called dicoTon distrHphony (see § &0, Syn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, dicOlon tristrdphorif (Auson. Profess. 21 ',) when four, dieOlon tetras- 
trdphon, (Syn. 2;) and wnen five, diedlon pentastrSpkon. 

A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains 
three verses, is called trieoUm trUMtphan, (Syn. 15 ;) when four, tricdlon 
tetmstrdphofij (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

<§» 320. The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§ Sl4, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, v.); as, 

Vides, tit alta stet ntv« candldum 
Soractg, nee jam sastlnSant dntis 
Silvoe laborantes, gdlaqud 
Flumina cCnstitSrlnt &coto. {L^. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
favorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIII.) ; as. 

Jam sStIs terrls nTvis atquS dirss 
Grandinis misit patSr, et, rObentS 
DeztSra sacras jaccil&tjis aices, 

Terrftlt arbem. {Lib, 1 , 2.) 

3. One Glyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclcpiadic (§3i6, 
III.); as. 

Sic te Diva pStfins Cjrpri, 

Sic fratres Umneb, mclda sidgra.... {lAb. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314,VL); as. 

Ibis Llbomls Intgr alta navlum, 

AmlcS, prdpagnactila. (Epod, 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§316, III.) and one Glyconic (§316, 
IV.); as, 

Scrlberls Vari6 fortls, 6t hGstlum 

Victor, MjjeCnli carmTnls allti, 

Quam rem camquS f^rox navibQs ant Squis 



Miles, 



:amque icrox navibqs out earns 

, te dace, gesserit ' (Uli. 1, 6.) 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316, 
v.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Diansim, tSnSrS, dicitfi vlrgTnes : 
Intdnsflm, pClSrl, dlcltd C^nthium, 
LfltSnamqufi sapremo 
Dilect&m penltas Jdyi. (Ub. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§316, III.) alone; as, 

MScen&8 ftt&Tl0 edIUS T«gibu8. (Lift. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylso 
tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudabant ftlil claram Rhdddn, aut Mltjrlanen, 

Xut fiphfisom, bimftrisvft COrinthi.... (Lib, 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§316, I.) alone ; as, 

Ta ne quaisISrls, scire nfiflls, qaSm mlhl, quSm tibi.... (Lift. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter (§314, VI.); as,- 

Nux Srat, et c(Bld fttlgebat Itrna sSreno 
Inter mlnura sidSra. (Epod, 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.) alone; as, 

Jam, jam efflcacl do mantis scientls. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§ 316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

L^dia, die, p^r omnes 
Tg Dgoa 0r6, Sybarin car prSpCras amando.... (lAh, 1, a) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim-^ 
eter (§314,1.); as. 

Altera jam tSrrttlr bellTs cIvilTbQs »tas ; 
Sms 6t Ipsa Ruma virlbas rait. (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

DiiTagere nives : redSant jam gramlna campis, 

ArburtbasquS cdmie. (lift. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 
as, 

PetU, nihil me, sictit antea, jdvat 
Scribere versicillos, 
' Araore percalsam grftyi. (Epod, 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one yerse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312 VII ^ ; 
as, 

Horrlda tempestas c&lam contraxit ; et Imbres 
MlvesquS dedQcant Jdvem : 
Nanc mare, nanc sllao}.... (Epod, 13 
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Note. The second an^i third lines of this stanza, also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 318, II. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§ 31S, IV.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Soivitar acrls hiems grata vlc6 vfiris 6t Fivont, 
TrahantquS siccas macliinS c&rinas. (Lib, 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§314, YIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§314, V.) ; as, 

Ndn ebar nSque SIXrSum 
M6a renid^t in ddmo lacanar. (Ub. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as, 
MisSrarum est nSque ftmCri darS ladam, nSquS dalci.... (Idb. 3, 12.) 



<^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in alphabetic order, the first words of each, loitk a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



EA\, vetusto No. 1 

£quam memento 1 

AIbi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam terttur 13 

Aiigustam, amici 1 

At, O deorum 4 

-Audivgre, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remotis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Coelo suplnas 1 

Ccelo tonantem 1 

Ciim tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende ctslo 1 

Dianam, tenSraB 6 

Diffugere nives 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem pateras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Kheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidibus 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Kxtramum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 2 

Festo quid putius die 3 

Hercalis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas IG 

Ibis Liburnis 4 



Icci, beatis No. ] 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Impios parrsB 2 

InclQsam Danaen 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitae 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comites 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lvdia, die, per omnes 12 

]Via3cenas atavis 7 

Mala solQta 4 

Martiis cslebs 2 

Mater soeva Cupidinum 3 

MercGri, facunde 2 

MercGri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillae 2 

Nolis ionga ferie 5 

Nondum subacta 1 
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Non ebur neque aureum . . . No. 18 

Noa semper imbres 1 

Non usiuta 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Noxerat 10 

NuUam, Vare, sacril 9 

Nullus ar^nto 2 

Nunc est Dibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, ffratum 1 

O fons BandusisB 6 

O raatre pulchrd 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis, referent 6 

O ssepe mecum 1 

O Venus, regina 2 

Odi profanum 1 

Otium DiTos 2 

Farcies junctas 2 

Parens Deoruin 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

Percicos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, silvarumque 2 

Phoabus volentem 1 

PindSrum quisquis 2 

Poscimur: siquid 2 

Qus cura patrum 1 

Qualem ministrum. 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab [n&cho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene .......... 3 

Quem virum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellicosus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi via 8 

Quis desidcrio 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septimi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solvltur acris biems 17 

Te maris et terrsB 8 

Tu ne quiEsigris 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Veioz amoBDTim 1 

Vide8,utalt& 1 

Vile Dotabis 2 

Vitas ninnuleo. 6 

Vijd puellifl 1 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^322. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticd figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of metaphtsm, 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna- 
tits, for miius ; tetfdi, for tuLi. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphsrSsis. 

2. AphiBrisis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, *s^, for est ; rhaSdnem, for arrhaJoOnem. 

3. Eptntklsis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ) as, alUmim, for alUum. 

4. Syncdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, deunif for dtdrum; meAm factiimf for meOntm factOrum; soda, for 
setcdla ; JUstiy for Jlemsti ; repostus, for repositus ; aspriSf for aspiris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; as, eogo^ for codgo ; 
fdl, for nikU, 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, med, for me ; dandier , for cUntdi. 

7. Apoedpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men\ for mene ; AntOniy for Antonii. 

8. AfUitkisis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, oQi, for 
iUi ; optHmuSf for ojtamus ; officio, for ad/icio. O is often thus used for «, 
especially afler v ; as, voUus, for vuUus ; servom, for servum. So after 
gu ; as, aquom, for aquum. 

9. Metatkisis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pistris, for pristis. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enalldge, and hyperbdton. 

I. EUipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunt, sc. homines, Darius Hystaspis, ac. JUius. Cano, sc. ego, QkuI 
miUta? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsis, 
and synecdoche. 
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(1.) AsifndiUm is the omission of a conjunction; as, ahiitf excessU, 
evdsit, erapitf sc. et, Cic. 

^2.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an bellum gerens 
^Sall.), where gerens is applicable to bellum only. Sempeme in sanguine^ 
jerrOf fugd versoHmur ? (Id.) where the verb does not properly apply to 
ferro. 

JiTego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, J^egant Cissirem mansHrum, postulatdque interpojita esse^ for 
dicuntque postuldta.,,, Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior al^d est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus et haSi, Virg. Quamvis iUe niger, quamvts tu candXda 
esses. Id. 

(3.) SyUepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different senders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
than another ; as, Attoniti novitdte pavetit Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. Procumbit utcrque pronus humi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Susiulimus manus et ego et JSalbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumus. Id. — Projectisqtte arrucfUo et litlris. Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Proleosis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not bein^ repeated ; as, 
Principes utrinquepugnam ciebant, ah Sabuiis Mettius Curtius, a6 Romdnis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni qv^niam convenlmus ambo, tu caUlmos infldre, 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Syneeddche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore locfita est. Virg. Qui magis ver6 vincire quitm diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. J^emo imus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included pare/con, polysyndeton, hendi' 
ddys^ B.nd periphrasis. 

(1.) Parelcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs } as, eg&met, agidum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysyndf.ton is a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Und Eurusqvie 
Jtfotusqae ruunt creberque proceUis Afi%cus, virg. 

(3.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a conjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Fat6ns libdmus et auro, for aureis patiris, Virg. Libro et silvestri subSre 
clausantf for libro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrasis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Tentri fcetus 
ovium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enalldge is a change of wof ds, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for Another. 
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Enallage includes antimeria, heterosis, antiptosis, synisis, 
and anacoluthon, 

(1.) Antvmeria is the use of one part of speech for another; as, Nostrum 
istud viv£re tristej for nostra viia. Fers. Mivd eras. Id. Conjugium 
videbit ? for conjUigem. Virg. PladUam pad nutritor ollvam, for tnttrito. Id. 

(2.) Heterosis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Effo quoque und pereoj quod miki est carius, for md mihi sum 
carior, Ter. ftomanus pralio victor, for Romdni victOres. lAv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, colla, 
eorda, ora, &c. See § 98. Jtfis truncus illapsus cerebro sustttUrat, for sus- 
tulisset. Hor. 

(30 JintiptOsis is the use of one case for another ; as, Cui nunc eognd- 
men lulo, for iQlus, Vug. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescisj for te esse uxO- 
rem. Hor. 

(4.) SynisiSf or synthisis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, ratner than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegaa juventus 
auxilio tardi. Stat. Concursus popQii mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
in crucem acti. Sail. Utn illic est scelus, qui me perdHdit 7 Ter. Id mea 
minlme referty qui sum natu maxXmus. Id. 

(5.) Ana4Mliltkon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, JVam nos omnes, quibus est alicunde 
aUquis objectus lahos^ omne quod est itUerea tempus, priusquam id rescltum 
estf lucre est. Ter. In this example, tlie writer began as if he intended to 
say lucro habimuSf and ended as il' he had said nobis omnibus, 

4. Hyperhaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastropke, hysteron proteron, hypal- 
Idge, synchysis, tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(1.) Anastrdphe is an inversion of the order of two words; as. Trans- 
tra per et remoSf for per transtra. Virg. CoUo dare brachia circum, for cir- 
cumddre. Id. J^ox erit una sujitr, for supcrlrit. Ovid. Et fucit are, for 
arefitcit. Lucr. 

(2.) HysUron protiron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmur, et in media anna rudmus. Virg. Valet atque tficit. Ter. 

(3.) HypaUAge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In novafert avSt- 
m.us mutdtas dicire formas corpdra, for corpora mutdta in novas forTnas. 
Ovid. Dare classwus AustroSj for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) SynchJlsiSf is a confused position of words ; as, Saxa vocant Itdli, 
mediis qua in flucHbus, araSf for qua saxa in medOs fiuctibus, Itdli vocant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta triOni gens, for septentriOni. Virg. Qu<b me cunque vocant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per jinquanij gralumfedris, Cic. 

^G.) Parenthesis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titfre dum redto, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capeUas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel- 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
tliose of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions ; as, oMif, 
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for auUt; tenOti, for sendtHs ; fuat, for sit; prohibessOf for prohibuiro ; ini' 
jtetrassfre, for impetratHrum esse; farier^ for fori; nenuj fornon; endo, for 

in ; Opiram ahvatur, for opirA. Ter. Quid tibi luinc euratio est rem ? 

Plaut. 

(2.) HeUenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, HeUne, 
for tielina ; ^nlXphon, for An£lpho ; aurds (gen.), for aura ; Pallddos, 
Palldda^ for PaU&dis, PaUddem; Trodsin. Troddas, for Troadlhus, Trod- 
des; MstirUto irdrum. Hor. Tempus desistire pugrue. Vug. 

^ 3x4« To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, wmch are often referred to m philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical ji^^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a toord from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy ; as, nidct ager, The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
ago. Ovid. 

Catackr€sis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Euros per Sic&Uls equitavit undas, Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that <^ anothei 
to which it has a certain relation ; as the cause for the effect, the containei 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries *, the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c.-f na,Amorduri Martis, i. e. (r&:/». Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit 
patgram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina corOnantf i. e. vatSram. Id. J^ecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria JiUi diver si color is. Id. Ceaant arma toge, i. e. 
helium pad. Cic. SsscQla mitescent, i. e. homines in saetdis. Virg. Vival 
Pacuvius vd Nest5ra totum. Jut. 

3. Svnecddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular U>r a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortdles, for homines. Virg. Fontem feribant. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Arm&to milite compieTitf for armdtis mUiUbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gltuLius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, SalvCy bone vir, 
curdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refcrtis, tuque, 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5. Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth; as, Ipse arduus, altdque pidsat sidira. Virg. Odor Euro, Id. 

G. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as. Post 
dUquot aristas. Virg. Here aristtu is put for messes, this for astdtes, and 
this for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, Claudltejam rivos.puiri: satprata bibirunt. Virg. 
O navisy referent in mare te nod^uctus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an iBnigma. 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Inis et est suhitd, qui modd Crcesus erat, for pauper and dives. 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for GaUus, Hor. 
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9. LdtOtes is a mode of expressing something by denying the contrary ; 
tSy J^'on laudo, I blame. Ter. Jfon innaxia verba, Virg. 

10. Antiphrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning;^ 
\a, Auri sacra /ai?t«5. Virg. 

11. Euphemism b the use of softened language to express what is ofien- 
vive or distressing ; as. Si quid acddisset Casdrif i. e. si mortuvs esset. Veil. 

12. Antanacldsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Quis neget JBEnEtt tuUum de stirpe J{erOnem ? Sustillit hie matrem^ susttilit 
Hie patrem. Epigr. AmSui jucundum est, si curetur ne quid insU amari. Cic. 

13. Anaphdraf or epanaphOraf is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihilne te noctumum pr<Bsidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigilutj nihil timor popiiii, &c, Cic. Te, duicis conjux, te, solo 
in litdre secum, te, veniente die, te, decedentCf canibat. Virg. 

14. EpistrOphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Pasnos popHdus Romdnus justitid vicit, annis vicit, liberaUtdte 
vicit. Cic. 

15. Symvldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successirc clauses ; as, Quis legem tvJit ? Rullus : 
Quis majdrem popiUi partem suffragiis privdvit ? Rullus : Quis comitiis 
prafuit f Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7. 

17. Anadipldsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another ; as, Hie tamen vivit : Vivit f imo verd, 
etiam in sendtum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epanastrOphe, 

18. EpanadipUfsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor nummif quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. Juv. 

19. Evanddos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order ; 
as, Cruaelis mater magis, an puer imprdbus ille 7 Imprdbus ille puer, cru- 
deUs tu quoque, mater, Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Excitate, excitate eum ab infiris. Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qua te 
dementia cepit 7 Virg. Ibimus, ibXmus. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified ', 
as, QtMB reUqua spes manet libertdUs, si illis et qiutd Ubetj licet ; et quod Ucei 
possunt; et quodpossuntf9.\ideni; et quod audent^vobis molestum non est. 
Cic. 

22. Incrementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fat^nus 
est, vinclri civem Romdnum ; scelxis, verberdri ; prope parricidium, necdri , 
quid dicam in crvjcem tollif Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsis, and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. PolyptOton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; as. Jam clypeus dypeis, umbdne repeUtttur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cuspUde cuspis, Stat. 

24. ParegnUnon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ejusdem homlnis sit, qui imprdbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as. Amor et melle et felle est fcBcundisAmus. Plant. Civem bondr 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunH amentes. Ter. This 
figure is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. Homaoprophiron, or alliterationf is when several words be^nning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O TYfe, tnte Tatij tibi tanta, 
tyranne, tvlisti. Enn. Jieu patrus valldas in viscira vertlte vires. Virg. 

27. ^ntithisis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus orationis diffieilins est exitum quAm principium 
invcnlre. Cic. Caesar beneficiis ac munificentiA mao^ii5 /uzZ^e^o^ur ; integ- 
ritate vitiD Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction ; as, Concordia discors, Hor. Ciim tacentf cla>- 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, JWm feram^ non patiar^ rum sinam. Cic. Promitto, re- 
clpiOf spondeo. Id. 

30. Parabdiay or simile, is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, Repentd te, ianqttam serpens e UuibUUsj oddis eminentuniSf ivfl&to collo, 
tumidis cervicibuSf intulisti. Cic. 

31. EroUsis is an earnest question, and oflcn implies a strong afHrma- 
tion of the contrary ; as, Credttis avectos hostes ? Virg. Heu / qtut me 
aqiidra possunt accipire ? Id. 

32. Eparwrthosis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, FUium unicum adolescentHlum 
habeo : ah J quid dlxi ? me habere } Imd habui. Ter. 

33. Aposiopesis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind; as, Qiios ego — sed prcestat motos compovUre fiuctus. 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopceia, or personification, represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qtut 
(patria) tecum Catilina sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponit secures, Hor. 

35. Apostr6phe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur : quid non mortalia pectOra 
cogiSf auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 3 So* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorOsus, for rigidus or 
sev€rus ; domm^nus, for domVnus; davi, for dedi; luterius, for alteflus. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Vevius pulcher ; vom 
invidemus. 

3. J^eoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; con- 
stabularius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; as, 
Jam vos aciem, et prcelia, et hostem poseHtis. Sil. 

5. Amphibolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUus, 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, JEadlda, Romanos vincire posse, Quinct 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more langua^s : thus, 
the ablative afler comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitts 
mihi verbum, instead of Fac me certUfrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326. 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the mouth. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 
designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 
first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 
days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 
ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 
month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by mtarto nonas Januarias, 
or Januarii. so. die ante ; the tmrd, tertio nonas ; tne fi>arth, pridie nonas; 
and the fifth, nonis. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seventh, 
septlmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by vndevigesimo caUndas Fdnrtiarias, or Ftbru- 
aril ; and so on to the end of the inonth. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed pridie calendas, &c., sc. cmte : in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this ffives 2, or the secQud of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus ^vrilis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. cal. Quintiles is (30+1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June 
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To reduce oar calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December is (31+1) 32— 21=:1I, i. e. XL cal. Jan, 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto ccUendas Martias or Mcartii, The latter of 
these was called dies bissextus, and the year itself annus bis^ 
sextus. 

The day afler the calends, dx., was sometimes called postridie calendas^ 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though oflen used 
as nouns, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors, 
July was called QtdntiliSy and Auffust, Sextilis, The names Julius and 
Augustus were given in honor of the Cssars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. 


Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. J UN. 


Febr. 


our moTUhs. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Dec 


Sept. Nov. 


1 


Calendffi. 


CalendsB. 


CalendsB. 


CalendcB. 


2 


VI. 


nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


11 


III. " 


III. « 


III. « 


4 


IV. 


u 


Pridie « 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 


5 


III. 


tt 


Nome. 


NoneB. 


Nome. 


6 


Pridie 


<t 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


Nonro. 




VII. " 


VII. " 


VII. " 


8 


VIII. 


idus. 


VI. " 


VI. « 


VI. « 


9 


VII. 


tt 


V. « 


V. « 


V. « 


JO 


VI. 


tt 


IV. « 


IV. « 


IV. « 


11 


V. 


tt 


III. « 


III. « 


III. « 


r2 


IV. 


tt 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


13 


III. 


tt 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus, 


14 


Pridie 


it 


XIX. cal. 


XVIII.cal. 


XVI. cal. 


15 


Idus. 




XVIil. « 


XVII. « 


XV. « 


16 


XVII. 


cal. 


XVII. « 


XVI. « 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


a 


XVI. « 


XV. « 


XIII. " 


18 


XV. 


(( 


XV. " 


XIV. « 


XII. « 


19 


XIV. 


It 


XIV. « 


XIII. « 


XI. « 


20 


XI II. 


tt - 


XIII. « 


XII. « 


X. « 


21 


XII. 


It 


XII. « 


XI. « 


IX. « 


22 


XI. 


tt 


XI. 


X. « 


VIII. " 


23 


X. 


tt 


X. " 


IX. « 


VII. " 


24 


IX. 


tt 


IX. « 


VIII. « 


VI. " 


25 


VIII. 


tt 


VIII. « 


VII. « 


V. « 


2() 


VII. 


it 


vu. « 


VI. « 


IV. " 


27 


VI. 


tt 


VI. " 


V. « 


III. « 


28 


V. 


tt 


V. « 


IV. " 


Pridie "Mar. 


29 


IV. 


tt 


IV. « 


111. " 




30 


111. 


ti 


111. « 


Pridie « 




31 


Pridie 


tt 


Pridie " 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridie, &c., calendas, 
&c., but also ante diem tertium, &c., calendas, &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a, d. III, caL, &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tertium idus Seactilis eduaty The con- 
sul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
Liv. Supplicatio indicta est ex ante diem quintum idus Octahres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nonas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327. 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asses y their silver money by sestertii , and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The a^ was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called unda. 

The names of the several parts are, uneia, -^ ; sextans^ -^ ; qvad- 
ranSf ^ ; triens, ^ ; qtancunXf -^ ; semisy or semissiSy -^ ; septunx, -f^ ; 
hesy or bessisy -^ ; dodruns, ^ ; dcxtanSy -J J ; deunXy -J^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asseSy whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestcrtiuSy or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius^ 
or two asses and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth IG asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummusy as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a denarius y a libella. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself hignified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta millia 
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sestertium, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, miliia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. miliia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies ceiUena miliia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena miliia, however, .were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes i^ierely decies. See § 118, 5. 
So, cefUies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose Uiat sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
yerbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The ^nitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
dote f With a dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces. Tac. ^uinquiipes sestertio^ 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But tliis usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; US. X, decies sestertiilLm. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328* The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Avlus. 

C, Caius, 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Dec^mus, 
L., Lucius. 
M., Marcus. 

A. d., aiUe diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

condUa. 
Cal., or kal., caLendm. 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., ConsUles. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 
D.D.D.,dal,dicatyde- 

dlcatj or dono dicat, 

dedlcat. 
Des., design&tus. 
D. M., diis inanlhus. 
£q. Rom., eques liamd- 

nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tul- 

lius Cidro. 
M'., Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., Kumerius. 
P., Publius. 



F., Filius; as, M. F., 

Marcijilius. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jovi, optima 

maxlmo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., noMB. 
P. C, patres con- 

scripti. 
PL, plebis. 
Pop., popOJ-us. 
P. R., popiUus RomA- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., ^intus. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextus. 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., TVW 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius 

Pont. Max., ponttfez 

maximus. 
Pr., prcetor. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., resjiubllca, 
S., salutem, sacrum, or 

S. D. P., salutem dicit 

plurlmam. 
S. P. Q. R., Sc/id^u* 

pojndusque Romdr 

nus. 
S. C, sendtus consul" 

tum. 
Tr., tribttnus. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter ; cf.^ 
confer, compare ; I. c, loco citato; I. /., loco laudato, in (lie place q'Jkoted; 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

<5» 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies afler the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden^ 
silver J brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 

(From the Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livius Andronicus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Laevius. M. Verrius Flaccus. Cassius Hemina. 

C Nffivius. Varro Attaclnus. Fenestella. 

Statius CaecUius. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari 

Q. Ennius. L. Fomponius. us. 

M. Pacuvius. A, Serenus. Ccelius, or Cselius. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius I'ictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn Gellius. 

Sex. Turpilius. chus. L. Fiso. 

Jj. Afranius. Santra. Valorius Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Malius. Tiro 1'ullius, and 

1*. Nigidius Figfllus. Q. Novius. oi!u*rs. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragmonts reinaiiiv 
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M. Forcius Cato. 
M. Accius Flautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Carus. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius CoBsar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. TuUius Cicfiro. 



Sex. AureliuB Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virgilins Maro. 
T. lAviUB. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Floratius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinov&nu8. 

Gratius Faliscus 

Phaedrus. 
G. Comiiicius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppiui. 
P. Cornell UB Sevfirua. 



• To these may be added the following^ names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScQBvdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sabinus. 

Alfonus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, ^orace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Ceisus. 
P. Velleius Paterculus. 
L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Pei^ius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Annseus Senfica. 
L. AnntBus Senfica. 



M. Annsus Lucftnus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papiuius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martiftlis. 



M. Fabius Quintilia- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius CoBoilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. AnniBUs Florus. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

L. Fenestella. 



Q. Curtius Rufus. 
Valer. Probus. 



Scribonius Largus. 



Sulpitia. Atteius Cap! to. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Ceisus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, .Uumtilian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septiinius Tertulli&nus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonlcus. 

Ceusorlnus. 

Thascius CsciUus Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calournius. 
M. Aurelius Kemesianus. 

^lius Sparjtianus. 

Julius Cfapitolinus. 

^lius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius GalUcanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

Ccelius Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Coelius Lactantius. 
iElius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmicus. 

Fab. Marius Victorinus. 

Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobiua. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurcl. Prudentius Cleuien«i. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Of an ^e not entirdy eertodn. 



MinutiuB Felix. 
Sosip&ter CharisiiiB. 



Fl. Avienus, or Avia 
nu8. 



Valerius MazYmus. 
Justinus. 
Terentianus Maurus, 

The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Salviua Julianus. 
Caius. 
Callistr&tus. 
^milius Fapiniftnus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Saturninus. 
^lius Marciflnus. 
ifilius Gallus, and • 
others. 



Licinius Procdlus, 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juyentius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestlnus, 

Of the writers of the brazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most dStinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the u-on age. 
PalladiusRutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 



rus iEmilianus. 
^milius Macer. 
Messala Corvlnus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius ObsSquens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius Coelius. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor Nota- 

nim.J 
Fulgentius Planci&des. 
tiyginus. 

C. Ciesar Grermanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Ve^tius. 
Auctdres PriapeiOrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor oratidnis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
ceronis in Sail. ; 
item illius AnU- 
quam tret in extir- 
tium. 

Auctor £pist5l8B ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor PanegyiYci ad 
Pisunem. 

Declamationes qusB 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ano, Porcio JLatrO- 
ni, Calpumio Flac- 
co. 



Interpres Daretis Phry- 

gh, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
ScholiastiB VetSres. 
Grammatlci Antiqui. 
RhetOres Anticyii. 
Mediei Antiqui. 
Catalecta Petronlana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 

mata Vetera a Pi- 

thfBO collecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
Inscriptiones Vetdres. 
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CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Scrvius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronj^mus. 
D. Augustinus. 
Snipicius SevSrus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
CcbIIus Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martian us Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Latlnus Pacatus. 

Claudius Mamertlnus, 
et alii, quorum sunt 
Panegyrlci vetSres. 

AlcTmus Avitus. 

Manl. Severinus Boe- 
^ thius. 

Priscianus. 

Nonius Marcellus. 

Justinian! InstitutiSnes 
et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelitts Cassidd 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corip* 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anonf mus Ravennas. 
Aldheimus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diacdnus 
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Tlie flsuTM in the following Index designate the aeetiotu, and their divWons : n. ■tasds 
for rtmark, v, for noUy and s. for etuption. 



Aj sound of, 7 and S— nouns in, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 ; plural, 
288; of verbs, 21X) — final, quantity of, 
294. 

Af abf abSf how used, 195, R. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, R. 2. 

Ablative, 37 — sing., 3d dec, 82 ; of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec, 113 and 114-— plur., 
1st dec, 433 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
of character, <juality, &,c., 211, r. 6 — 
ader prepositions, 241^-of situation, 
&c., after sum, 245, III. — after partici- 
ples denotiner origin, 246— of cause, 
&c., 247— of agent, 248 — of a noun, 
toiUt which, &c, 249 ; in accordance 
with which, 249, 11. — of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in tohat re- 
spect, 25(X— after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of aboundi- 
iug, &c, 260— withyocio and sum, 250, 
R. 3— after verbs of depriving, &c. 
251— of price, 252— of Ume, 253— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 255— after 
comparatives, 256— after alius, 256, 
R. 14 — of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16— absolute, 257 : do., without a 
participle, 267, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, r. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 260— with een.,^, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, 26 — formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus. dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac n with subj., 263, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 6. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79 ; of 
Greek nouns, 80 — ^plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4w 
and 205, r. lO^after verbs, 229-234 
— omitted, 229, r. 4 — infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 6— of a person, after misi- 
ret, &c., 229, r. 6 ; after juoat, &c., 
229, R. 7 — after neuter verbs. 232 — 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n.— of part aftectej^ 
234, II — after prepositions, 235— of 
time and space, 23b— of place, 237 — 
after adverbs and interjections, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
— flatter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141^-object of, 229— two 

cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R.3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 112. 
1 14-— abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom. ana 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
•—participial, 130— adverbial, 130— 
prepositional, 130 — composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— eitlier modifiers 
or predicates, 205, n. 1 — ^with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2^-with a collec- 
tive nouiu 205, R. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205. r. 4f— dat. of for ace, 205, 
R. 6— without a noim, 205, r. 7 — ^with 
infinitives, clauses, &c, 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
206, R. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 905. R. 12 — instead 
of adverbs, 205, R. lo— fwtmtw, medi^ 
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tUf ite.f signtfication of, 205, r. 17— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
cede*.!, 206, (7,)— gen. after, 213— 
e«*n or abl. after, 213, n. 5— dat. after. 
222— gen. or dat. after, 213, R. 6, and 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl, 
250— followecl by infin., 270, F. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Aajective pronouns, 134^139— elasses 
of, 134— agreement of, 206. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with gen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 
abl., S9. 

Adonic verse, 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194 numeral, 119 of 

place, mutual relation of, 191, R. 1— • 
derivation of, 192— composition of, 
193— romparison of, 194— -bow modi- 
fied, 201, III. R. 4— used as adjectives, 
205, R. 11— with gen., 212, r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (1 ,)— with ace, 238-^se of, 
J277— two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-^5— equivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

Enigma, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III. — when 
wanting-, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Romaa literature, 329. 

Agnominetio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, ad|ective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

^f^enitive in, 43— quantity of tlie a in, 
2w^ £.3. 

^to, 183, 4— 4ts place in a sentence, 
279,6. 

Alf nouns in, abl. of, 82 — increment of, 
287, 1. (A.) 1. 

Alcaic — greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 

A^manian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 
Alts, arts, attli^, adj. in, 128, 2. 
AH^uis, declined, 138— how used, 207, 

R.dO. 

Attuff how deelined, 107 — how used, 207, 
R. 32— with abl., 266, R. 14. 

Allegor3r, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

AUer, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, i». 1. 

^m^o, bow declined, 118. 

Ampbibolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anabftsis. ^4, 22. 

Anaeolutbon. 323. 3, (5.) 

Anacreontic iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



Anadiptldsis, 3^, 17. 
Analysis of sentences, 281. 
Anapaestic, metre,313,303— HnonoBoSter, 

313-diro^tcr, 313. 
Aiiaphdra, 324, 13. 
Anastr6phe, 323. 4, (1.) 
Ante diem col., dtc, 326, 7. 
Antanaelasis, 324, 12. 
Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3^) 

(4,) — its place supplied by a demoi»- 

strative, 206, (3,W--in the case of the 

relative. 206, (6.) 
Antepenult, 13— -quantity of, 292. 
Antlouam, by what mood followed, 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

Antiphrfisis, 324, 10. 

AntiptAsis,323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

ApOge, 183, 10. 

Apbser^sis, 322. 

Apoc6pe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

AposiopSsis, 324, 33. 

Apostrophe, 324. 35. 

Appendix, 322-^. 

Apposition, 201— to two or more iiOQii», 
SXH, R. &— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 5— to proper names of differ- 
ent genders. 204. r. 5 — gen. instead 
of, 2»4, R. fr— abl. with gen., 204, r. 
T—of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 2f2, r. 2, n. 5— nouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. ol^ 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— hicrement of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archaism, 323, R. (1.) 

Archik>cbian, penlhemim^ris, 312— iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.'-^o. dimeter, 
314, VII.— heptamgter, 318, IV. 

Avium, nouns in, 100, 8. 

Aritts, adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses^ 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

As, genitives in, 43— nouns in, of3d dec, 
gemter of, 62 ; gen. of, 72— and amts,. 
adj. in, 15^, 6--4na]^^antity of, 300*. 

Asjlkoman, value of, 327 — how divided, 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, III. 
Asking, demanding, and teaching, vm)» 

of, two ace. after, 231. 
Assuesco, with abl., 246, 11.— ^witb dat. 

246,lf.,R. 1. 
Asyndeton, 323, 1. (1.) 
Attraction, 206, (6.> 
Audeo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2L 
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AudtaUf coostniction of, 2:22, r. I. 

Aureus f value of, 327, 3. 

AusitHf 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity determined by, 

282,4. 
Av and atu, in the 2d aLd 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. m, 129, C — ^v^rbals in, with gen., 

213, R. 1. 



B final, quantity' of, 299. 

Barbarism, 325, 1. 

BeUif coiistniction of, 221 , r. 3. 

BUiSj adjectives iu, 129, 3 — Wirh dative, 

222. 
Bosy dat. and abl. plur. of. 84, and 286, 5. 
Brachycatalcctic verse, 304. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic cses»ura, 310, 6. 
Bundiis, adjectives in, 129, 1 — with ace, 

233, N. 



C. 

Cf sound of, 10— nouns in, ^nder of, 
G6 5 gen. of, 70 — final, quantity of, 299. 

Csesura, 309---diflercnt kinds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6— in pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— 4n iambic verse, 
314, 1. and X. — iu trochaic verse, 315, 
1.— iu choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Caesura! pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catab&sis, 324. 22. 

Catachr6sis,324. 1. 

Catalecuc verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, 247 — ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, r. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, r. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

CelOf with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

C/i, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, eeu. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, 11. 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 303— pen- 
tameter, 316, 1.— tetrameter, 316. 11.-^ 
trimeter, 316, 1 V. — trimeter catalectic, 
316, Vw— dimeter, 316, Vl. 

Clam, goveniment of, 235, (5.J 

Clause, as a logical subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203-4iow comiected, 203, 4, 
and 278, R. 3— arrangement of, 280* 

Climax, 324, 21. 
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Caeoi, 183, 2. 

Collective noims, 26— number of their 
verbs, 209, R.il. 

Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 
124. 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 
212. R. &— denoting one of two, 212, 
R. 2, V. 1— with abl. 266. 

Comparison, of adiectives, 122-127— 
terminational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 

irregular, 125— defective, 126 by 

magis and maxime, 127. 

Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 
—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 

Compoimd, subject, 201 — predicate, 202, 
II.— sentence, 203— metres, 318. 

Compound words, how divided, 2^— 
quantity of, 285. 

Con, adjectives compounded with, viiih 
gen., 222 — verbs do., with daU, 224. 

Concretes, 101,2. 

Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 
with gen., 21 7. 

Cartfido, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 
2l5,R.l. 

Cm/it, 183, 12, and 180, N. 

Conjugation, 149 — first, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160 — of deponent verbs. 161*^ 
periphrastic, 162 — general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs in, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal verbs, 184. 

Conjugations, bow characterized, 14^— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198 — classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198, R. 2— copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use. 278; may connect 
different moods, 278, R. 4 and 5 ; re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of iwrds by 
conjunctions, 278— of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted ia 
2d root, 163,2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10 — 12. 

Cansto, with abl., 245, II. 

Con/«n^u«, with abl., 244. 

Coiiuacted syllables, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5,) and 322. 
Crime, sen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Ctff'as, how declined, 139. 
CufMs, how declined, 137, R. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 133, r. 4> and 196i 
R. 1. 
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Climf by what mood followed, 263, 6. 
CunduSf adjectives in, 129. 1. 
CunquCf its force, 191, R. 4. 



D. 

D final^ quantity of, S99. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 303— 4rimSter, 
3ia— dimeter, 312. 

Dactylico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trochaic, heptamdter, 318, IV. 
—tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative, 37— sing-., 3d dec, 79— plural, 
1st dec., 43; 3d dec., 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5 — used for gen., 211, r. 5 — after 
adjectives. 2!22— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and &-4ifter 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 22^227 
^after verbs compounded, with ad, 
ante, &c., 224 ; with oA, de, and ex. 
224, r. 1 and 2 ; with satis, ben^, and 
maU, 225— of the agent, 225, 11. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 22G — af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, afler «7<ni, &c., 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40— rules of, 
40^— first, 41*45 : exc. in. 43— second, 
46-5^ ; exc in, 62— third, 55-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-86— fourth, 87-89 ; exc. in, 89 ; 
formed bv contraction, 89 —fifth, 90 : 
exc. in, dO— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 105-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Decrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94f-96— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

/>«y&, 183, 13, andl80.N. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. 6. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207— 4n apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, (13,)— used 
for rstlexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— di^'isions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128 — verbs, 187, L 

Dependence defined, 203, 8, 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

DcJ>onent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated, 
161— participles of, 162, 17— lists of, 
Jst conj., 160 ; 2d com., 170 ; 3d conj^ 
174; 4th com., 177— increment of, 
289, 3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantitv of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
N^-quaotitv of the u ui, 284, £. 5. 

Jhus declinea, 53. 



Diaeresis, 306, 2— mark of, 5. 

Diastole, 307^ 2. 

DiCf imperative, 162, 4. 

Dic6lon, 319. 

Dicto audienSf with dat.. 222, r. 1. 

DifiTerence, degree of, now expressed, 

256. R. 16. 
Di^, with abl., 244. 
Dignor, with abl., 245. 
DignuSf indignus, &c. , with abl., 244— 

with gen., 244, r. S^-^ih relaUve and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3 — adjectives, 

IM, and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quaDtit3 

of, 283, II. 
Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
DistrOphon, 319. 

Do, increment of. 290, E., and 284, e. 4. 
Donuis, decliueo, 89— construction of, 

gen., 221, R. 3 ; ace, 237, r. 4 ; abL, 

Donee, with subiunctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 5. 

Doubtful gender, 30. 

Due, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 
dummddo with do., 263, 2. 

Duo declined, 118. 

I>tM, participle in, with dat., 225, III.— 
with ace, 234, r. 2 — ^its signification, 
274, 2, R. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 



E. 

E, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns m, of 3d 
dec, gender of, G6 ; gen. of, 68 ; abl. 
of, 82 — adverbs in, 192, II. — and e:c, 
how used, 195, r. 2 — increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 ; plur., 288 ; of verbs, 
290— final, Quantity of, 295. 

Eapse, &c., l35, R. 5. 

Eccum, eccillum, &c., 134, R. 2, aod 
238,2. 

Ecquis, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

^Sdo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat I connigated, i81. 

Ero, declmea, r33. 

£Ua, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omissum. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence, 
279, 2, and 16. 

Eualliige, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in acceiituation, 15-«eoiguiie- 
Uons, 198> R. 2. 
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EnnehemimSriSy d04>, 5. 

Ensis, adjectives in, 128, 6. 

EOf conjugaletl. 182— compounds of, 
183, R. 2^wiii supine in um, 276, II., 
R. 1 

Epanadipldsis,32^ 18. 

Epanridos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaphora, 324, 13. 

Epanaslrftphe, 324, 17. 

Epanorthosis, 324, 32. 

Epenlhosis, 322. 

Epislrtphe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epuior, wilh abl., 245, II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

Er, nouns in, of 3d dec, sender of^ 58 
and 60; gen. of, 70 and 71 — adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. intin. pass., 1G2, 6. 

Erotgsis, 324, 31. 

Es, nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 ; gen. of. 
73 ; not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 J gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8,^ e. 
2 ; quantity of, 300. 

Est, with dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu. in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eu8, adjectives in, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in^ 283, n. 2. 



P. 

Fac, 162, 4— with subj. for imperat., 
267, R. 3. 

FaciU, with superlatives, &c., 277, R. 7. 

Facio, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 250, R. S—with id and 
the subj., 273, 1— ^with participle, 273, 

Fak, 183, 6. 

Faxo and /oan'm, 162, 8, and 183, r. 1. 

Feet, 302 — isochronous, 302. 

Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62} exc. in, 
62-65. 

Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 

Fero, conjugated, 179. 

FidOf how conjugated, 142, R. 2-— with 
abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. R. 1. 

Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 
thography and etymology, 322— of 
syntax, 32^— of rhetoric, 324. 

Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 
gen., 220, (3.) 
, conjugated, 180— quantity of its t, 



283, E. f. 



Follow f in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Forenif/ore, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, IL^Kjuantity 

of tlie t in, 284, e. 6. 
FrHus, with al)l., 24i. 
Fruor, with abl.. 245. 
Fungor, wilh abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



G. 

Of sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
Gawleo, how conjugated, 142, r. 1^— 
with abl.,^ ir— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — ^natural 
and grammatical, 27 — ^masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — ^neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 j exc* 
in, 42— of 2d dec, 46 j exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 j exc in, 59 
-67— of 4th dec, 87; exc. in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90; exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 ; 
of adjectives, »\ dec, 112— plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 ; 
3d dec, 83 ; of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— ai\er nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. & — of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
- limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 ; want- 
ing, in the predicate aAer sum, 21 1, r. 
8; in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)— 
omitted,211,R.9 — howtranslated,21], 
R. 12— aAer partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3 — after adverbs, 212, r. 4 — after 
adjectives, 213 ; different constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4 — ^(ierdigmts and 
indignus, 244, r. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220 — after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214r— of crime, 217 — after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220— of place, 
221-<ifter particles, 221, II., Ill — 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 
I. (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. ^ 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, 274r— and gerundives, gen. of, 
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275, R. 1 ; dat of, S75, r. S ; ace. of, 

275, R. 3 'y abl. of, 275, r. 4; infin. for, 

after adj., 275, r. 2, (40 
Glorior^ with abl., 245, 111. 
Glycoiuc verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 329, 2. 
Government defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201 ; cases of, 

201, IV., 3 — ^predicate, 202— figures, 

322. 
Greek nouns, sender of, 34, r.—- 1st 

dec., 44 — ^Sd dec, 54— ace. of, in 3d 

dec, 80— declension of, in do., 86. 



H. 

H, its nature, 2— in prosody, 283. 
HabeOf &c, witli perfect participles, 274, 

2, r. 4. 
Hellenism, 323, r. (2.) 
Hemistich, 304. 
Hendi&d3rs,323,2,j3.) 
Hepthemim^ris, 304, 5. 
Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and 5. 
Heteroclite nouns, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 
Hexameter verse, 310»Priapean, 810, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134— end ille distinguish- 
ed, 207, R. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimSter,814,II.^— tetramfi- 
ter,314.lV. 

Homo ana homines omitted, 209, R. 2. 

HomoBoprophfiron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres^ 320. 

Humif construction of, 221, R. 3. 

Hypaftftge,S23,4,(3.) 

Hyperbaton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbole. 324, 5. 

Hypercatalectic, or hypermSter verse, 

Hysteron protSron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 

/, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, g^ender 
of, 66 jgcn. of, 68 — increment m, 3d 
dec, 2B7, 3 ; plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303 — trimeter, 
314, 1. : catalectic, 314. V.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, III. ; catalecUc, 314, IV.— 
dimSter, 314, VI. ; hypermgtor, 314, 
VII. 5 acephalous, 314, VIII. ; cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, iboTf ibo, iboTf 162, 2. 

lews. icuSj His, and u», adjectives in. 
128,2. 

leius or iiiuSf verbal adjectives in, 129, 5 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Idemf declined, 134, r. 6 — bow used 
207, R. 27 — ^with dative, 222, r. 7 
how otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

IdioUsmj 3S5f 6. 

Idus, adjectives in, 129, 2. 

leSf adverbs in, 192, II., 3. 

it, in gen., contracted, 52. 

lUf noons in, 100, 9. 

UiSy adjectives in, 129, 4. 

IIU, declined, 134— how used, 207, R. 24 
—with hie, 207, r. 23. 

77/tc, how declined, 134, r. 3. 

Im. in pres. subj., 162, 1 — adverbs in, 
192, 1, and II. 

Imomum, nouns in, 100, 6— «and imonia, 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative. 143, 3 — its time, 145, r. 3— 
how used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 2d conj., 
169 — ^their construction, 209, R. 3. 

hif government of, 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2 — list of, 173. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 ; plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 1 15, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104— -pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, R. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood. 143, 1 — its tenses. 145 
^-how used, 259 — its tenses usea one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Indue and exuc, construction of, in pass., 
234; in act., 251, r:2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, R. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201. IV.^— how 
modified,202. III. — with subject-nom., 
209, u. 5— for gen., 213, r.4— its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268 — ^subject of a verb, 
269— <lepending on a verb, 270; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, r. 1— omit- 
ted, 270, r. 3 — ^without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271 — ^wiih a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 27^— 
how translated, 272, r. 3 — used like a 
noun, 273, n. — ^its place, 279, 11. 

Tnjity 183, 14, and 180, n. 

Inflection, 25. 

hiawtm. 183, 5>— its place in a sentence 
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Instrament, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— verbs, 187, 

II. 5. 
TrUerdieOf construction of, 251, r. 2. 
Interest. See Refert. 
Interjections. 19^— -with nom., 209, R. 

13~with dat.,228, (3 Jh—with acc.,238, 

i^— with voc, 240--O, /teac, &c., not 

elided. 305. 
Intermeaiate clauses^ subj. In, 266. 
Interrogrative, adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137^ when indefinite, 137, N. 
Inus, adjectives m, 128, 1,2, and 6. 
lOf verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303-^ majore, 317, 

I.— aiiitridre,317, II. 
fyte^ declined, 135— how used, 207, R. 

28— used reflezively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.) 
Irif with supine in urn, 276, II., R. 3. 
Iron age. 329, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 

Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, lid- 
verbs, 17&-182. 
Is, nouns in, sender of, 62 and 63; gen. 

of, 74— finaJ, quantity of, 301. 
Is, declined, 134— how used, W7, r. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134— how used, 207, 

R. 25. 
Istic and illie declined, 134, r. 3. 
Has, ia, itia, Hies, imonia, Uudo, iius, 

and tus, abstracts in, 101. 
Iter, declined, 57— with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1 — increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs iii, 192, II. and IV. 
Ittis, adverbs in. 192, 1, and II. 
lum, verbals in, 102, 2. 
■ or itium, nouns in, 100, 5. 
lus, genitives in^ how pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107— <iuan> 

tity of t in, 283, I., e. 4. 
Iv and itu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 

Jacto, with abl., 245, II. 

Juheo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2.) and 

273,2. 
Juffum, quantity of its compounds, 233, 

Jujnter declined, 85. 
Jusjurandum declined, 91. 
Juval, &c., ace. aflcr, 229, R. 7. 



K. 

K, wlien used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 321, 

27* 



L. . 

L, nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
LaOor, gttudeo, &e., with abl., 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, S. 
Lentus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7 — numeral, 118, 7. 
Udt, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litdtes, 324, 9. 

Loading, verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject. 201 — ^predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, Til. — abl. of, 

247 ; with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dee.. 58 ; ezc. 

in, 59^1— caesura, 310, N. 1. 
Mater/amilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247 — ace. of, with prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Memini, 183, ^— with ^en. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentttm, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133^ r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 30S— difierent 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318 — Horatlan, 320. 
Mens, how declined, 139. 
Militias, construction of, 221, r. 2. 
Mille, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and nunor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162,5. 
Misceo, with abl., 245, II. 
ARsereor, miseresco, &c., with gen., 215. 
Mieiret, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, r. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ; itself modi- 
fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 202, 

Modify or limit. In what sense used, 201, 

II., R.^ 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocdlon, 319. 

Monoptoles. 94. 

Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295, B. 
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4-— in 0, do. S97, x. 1— their place^ 
279,8. 

Moods, 143. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their con- 
struction, 225, 4, and 237, r. 3. 

Mutes, 3— «nd liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., E. 2. 

MutOf with abl., 2«), II. 



N. 



. of, 70 



Nf nouns in, sender of, 66 ; 
and 71 — final, quantity of, !z:». 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

NascoVf with abl., 246, r. 1. 

NcUuSj &c., with abl., 246. 

Ntf with subj., 262— omitted after eave, 
262, R. 6— after metuo, &c., 262, R.7-- 
with subi., denoting a command, &c., 
260, R. 6--with imperat., 267, R. 1— 
followed by qiiidem, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force. 277, R. 3-^. 

Nemo, for nulbts, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

Neqiiis, how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec, 66 j exc. 
in, 66 and 67 — adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, witli gen., 212, r. 3 ; ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, r. 5 — verbs, with ace, 232 ; with 
abl. of agent, 248, r. 2-— passive verbs, 
142, R. 2; participles of; 162, 18. 

Neuter J how declined, 107 — use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

Nitor, with abl., 245, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210 — after interjections, 209, R. 1^— 
plural. 3d dec, 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec, 113. See Subject'Wmunaiive and 
Predicate-nominattve. 

iVbn,omitted afternonf?UKfo,&c.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras^ how declined, 139. 

Nostr&m afteroartitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 26-103— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26 — gender of 
27-*34— number of, 35— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of^ 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 55— com- 
pound, 91 — ^irregular, 92— variable, 92 
— <lefective, in ca8e^94; in number, 95 
and 96— differing in meaning ui dif- 
ferent numbers, 97 — ^redundant, 99 — 
verbal, 102— <Ierivation of, 100^102— 
composition of, 103— how modified, 
201, III., R. 1 — used as adjectives, 205, 
R. 11. 



Ns, participials and particip.Vs in, coa^ 
struction of, 213, R. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs. 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118--ordi- 
nal, 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals — adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 J with gen.. 212, r. 2— letters, 118 
7— adverbs, 119'— multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121— temporal, 121>— 
interrogative, 121. 

NunquiSj how declined, 137, R. 3. 

O. 

O, sound of, 7 and 8 — noons in, render 
of, 58 and 59; gen. of, 69— adverbs 
in, 192 — increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290 — final, quan- 
Uty of, 297. 

O! sif with subjunctive, 263a 

Oblique cases, what, 37— their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Oblwiscor, with ^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, r. 2— dative 
used instead of^ 211, R. 5. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

0«i, for 1^1,134, R.l. 

Omission, of ar in ^n. plur., 1st dec, 
43— of t in gen. sing^., zd dec, 52— of 
e in voc sing., 2d dec, 52— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec, 53— of «, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and Acr, 71^K)f con- 
necting vowel, 150, 5— of v, &.C., is, 
isa. and m, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reouplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, E. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204, r. 4— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 205, r. 7. and 252, r. 
3— of'^the antecedent, 206, (3) and (4) 
—of meusj &c, used reflexively, 20T^ 
R. 38 — of nominative, 209, R. 2 and 3 
—of veria, 209, r. 4, and 229, R. 3-^ 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of gen., 211, R. 9— of a partitive, 212. 
R. 1, N. 3— of subject ace, 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace after an active verb, 
229, R. 4^-of prep. 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, 
241, R. 4, and 248, R. 3— of voc, 240 
—of qubm, 256 — of participle in abl. 
absolute, 257, r. 7— of ut with subj., 
262, ji. 4— of ne after cave, ^^, R. 6 
•—of non after rum modd, dec, 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, R. 6--of J in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and usus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— with abl., 26— how used. 243. 

R. 2. 
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Or, naoBS in, jeender of, 58 and 61 ; 

fifenitive of, 70 and 71— verbals in, 

102,1. 
Oratio obllqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

i— lenses of, 266. 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of; 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers^ 1 19 and 120. 
OriwUf verbals m, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, 2-S. 
0«, nouns m, of 3d dec, gender of. 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, E. 3^ quantity of300. 
Osu», adiectives in, lz8, 4. 
Chat J 183, 15. 
Oxymoron, 324, 28 

P. 

Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dec, 57^ 4th dec, 87 ; 
5th dec, 90— of adiectives, 1st and 2a 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, «t<m, 153; 1st couj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj.^ 157 ; 3d couj., 158 and 
159; 4th conj., 160; deponent, 161; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 322. 

ParegmSnoD, 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia. 324, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, l^u usj how declined, 
105-— in nSj do., Ill-— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
ruSy ^n. piur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with vn, 162, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201 , III., R.3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with predicate-nom., instead of sub- 
ject, 205, R. 5— perfect J denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246 — ^their government, 
274— their time, how determined, 274, 
2 — their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3— perfect, witli habeo, &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
n. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
ace or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 
•*. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141— with latter of two 
ace, 234— construe lion of, 234. 



—gen. al 
N. 3 — ac( 



Patrial, nouns, lOO, 2— adjectives, 10^* 

pronouns, 139. 
Patronymics, 100— ^quantity of their pe 

nult, 291, 4 and 5. 
Pentameter verse, 311. 
Pentaptotes, 94. 
Penthemimeris, 304, 5. 
Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 } €»f proper 

names, 293. 
Perfect Unse, 145, IV. 
Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 

284, E. 1. 
Period defined, 280. 
Periphr&sis, 323, 2, (4.) 
Periphrastic conju^tions, 162,14 and 15. 
Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 
Personification, 324, 34. 
Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 

of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 
Phalaecian verse, 315, III. 
PherecraUc verse, 316, V. 
Piget, with gen., 215---with ace, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — gen. of, 221 
—ace of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Plus declined, 110. 

PoenUet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Pol^TJtOton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 28i3, IV. 

Positive degree, 1^. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; how used^ 207, R. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211, R. 3; in«a, tua, &.c., after 
refert and interest^ 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Postf how pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

PoHoTf with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 
(4.) 

Pros in composition, its quantity, 283, 
II., R. 1. 

PrcedUuSy with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— differing^ in 
number from the subject-nominaUve, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. ' 

Prepositional adiectives, l^iO. 

Prepositions, 195-197— in composition, 
196; force of, 197; change of, 103,5 
— 4nseparable, 197— >with an ace, 195 
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and 235— with an abl., 195 and fiil— 
wiih an ace. and abl.. 195, and 235, 
(2H^)— bow modified, 201, III., k. 
o--veth9 compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224: witn ace. 233; with abl.. 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
S41, R. 4— their place, 279, 10— quan- 
tity ofdif se, and redf 285, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, 1. 

Preleritive verbs, 183. 1. 

Priapean verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
taiUiy quatUif jUuriSf nundm, 252. 

PrimuSf tnediuSf &c., sitmification of, 
205, R. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Pnusquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3. 

Pro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 
E. 5. 

Proculf with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolepsis, 323, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, ]32-139^-«imple, 132— neuter 
with gen., 212, r. 3, n. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26. 

Propior and projAtmUf with ace, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Prosody, I, and 282-^1— figures of, 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Prot&sis and apod5sis, 261. 

PU, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudetf with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R.6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by «rf with suW., 262 
—by participles, 274, 2, R. 2, b and 7 
— bymfin.^ 271— byVerund, 275, r. 
2— ov supme in tun, ^6, II. 



Qu€MO, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Qudnif with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted aAer pbts. ndtuu, ampHuSf &.C., 
256, R.6and7. 

QuamviSf with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives af, with gen.. 212, 
R. 3, N. 1 ; after sum and veros of 
valuing, 214 — adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R. 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5— in orthoepy, 13— 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283— special rules of, 2ai— of penults, 
291— of antepenults, 292— of penulu 



of proper names, 293— of final sylb- 

Qtuuif with subj., 263. 2. 

Qfuo, how conjugatecl, 182, R. 3. 

Qui, declined, 136— interrogative, 137 

—person of, 209, R. 6— witn subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Quiamqw. how declined, 136, r. 2— 

how usea, 207, R. 29. 
Quidam. how declined, 133, 5— bow 

used, 207, r. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
QuUibet, how declined, 133, 5— bow 

used, 207, r. 34. 
QwUf with subj., 262 and tft., R. 10. 
QuiSf declined, 137 — and fut, for aliquis, 

&c., 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, qnincm. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiamy how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisqtutm, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Quisque^ how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Qrns^mf declined, 136. R. 2. 
Quhnsy how declined, 133, 5— how used, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and fuomKniM, with subjunctive, 2S2 

and t^;, r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a preceding statement, 

206,(14.) ^ ^ ^ 

Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 

R. 

R final. Quantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recordor and rendnucor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.— quantity of, 284, 

R^<irt and intHreat, with gen., 214 and 
219— with the adj. pronouns mea, &.C., 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208— for demonstratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, R. 3— in oratio ob- 
llqua, 266, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,}— in the case of the antece- 
dent, SuS, (6,) — referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop- 
osition^ w6, (13,)— aereemg with a 
noun^unplied, 206,(11,) — adjectives, 
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eonstruction of, 206, MS,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264— their place, 279, IS. 

Respousives, case of, 2(H, r. 11. 

RespubtXca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. 

Rhythm, 308. 

Rimus and rUUf quantity of, 290, K. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1 — special, 150, 2 
—second and third, now formed, 
150, 3— first, its derivatives, 151, 1 : 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and third, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164-166 ; 2d conj., 167-170 j 3d 
conj., 171-174; 4th com., 175-177— 
second and third irregular, 1st conj., 
165 ; 2d conj., 168 ; 401 com., 176. 

Rxu, how construed, in ace., 237, r. ^— 
in ai>!., 254 and 255. 

Rms. participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, R. 6. 



S. 

8, sound of, 11 — preceded b^ a conso- 
nant, nouns in, render of, 62 and 64 ; 
fen. of, 77— fin^, elided, 305, 2. 

Balve, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

Sadtgo, with gen., 215, (2.) 

£f(i/ur, betUf and mo^^erbs compound- 
ed with, with dat, 225. 

Scanning, 304. 6. 

Scazon, 314, II. 

Be with inUr, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 203— analysis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another in dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266, 3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 

Sere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sestertius, its value, 327— how denoted, 
327 — ^mode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver age, 329, 3. 

Simile, 324, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, II.— predicate, 
202, II.— sentences, 203. 

Simuly with abl., 241, R. 2. 

^iquiSf how declined, 138, 2. 

Bis, for si vis J 183, r. 3. 

Bo and sim, ancient forms of tenses in, 
162, 8. 

Bodes f for si audes^ 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

Boteo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 

Bolus, how declined, 107—- with relative 
andsubj.,264. 10. 



Sotadic verse, 311. 1. 

Space, ace. of, 236. 

Spondaic, verse, 310^-^tram€ter, 312. 

Stanza, 319. 

S/o, with abl., 245, II. 

Strophe, 319. 

Sttbf in composition, force of, 122«-gov 

ernment of, 235, f2.) 
Subject, of a verb, i40~-ofsi propositioo, 

200 and 201; modified, 201,111.; itf 

place in a sentence, 279, 2. 
Subject-nominative, 209— when omitted, 

209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 

R. 3— with infinitive, 209, R. o— two 

or more with plural verb, 209, R. 12 j 

with sing, vero, 209, R. 12. 
Sul)iect-accusative, 239 — ^when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2 — ^posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, M3, 2 — its tenses, 145, R. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, variotis 
uses of, 259— for imperative. 260, R. 
6~-in conditional clauses, 261~«Aer 
panicles, 262 and 263— afler ^ut, 264 
—in indirect questions, 265—- in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266---in oratio obll- 
qua, 266, 1 and 2— after what verba 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— dativo 
of, redundant, 228, n. 

Bubter, government of,235^(4.) 

Bui, declined, 133 — use of, 208. 

BidtiSf for si vuUis, 183, R. 3. 

Bum, conjugated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6— with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &x.y 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
(5,)— <lenoting degree of estimation. 
214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III.— with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, R. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123— formation of, 
124 — ^with qmsque, 207, R. 36— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, N. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— few in number, 162, 11 
—in um, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. i 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3 — ^in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. ; 
afioTfas, ne/as, and opus, 276, III., R. 
2— <or two syllables, quantity of, 284, 

K. 1. 

Buus, use of^ 208 — ^referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208, (7,)— for kufm, 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (?;)— 
denoting fit, &c., 208. 

SyllabicaUon, 17-23. 
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SyHableiy qaantity of finl and middle, 
284: of penult, 291: of antepenulL 
2925 of&al,«k 



Syllepsis, 323, i, (3.) 
SyniplOce, 324. 15. 



Syuaertsis, 306. 

Synaloepha, 305. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

Syncby8is,323,4;(4.) 

SyncApe, 322. 

Syneed6che, 234, 11., 323, 1, (5,) and 

324,3. 
Syn^sis, or synthesis, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synopsis ot Horatian metres, 320. 
Syntax, 1, and 200^1. 
Systole, 307. 



T. 

Tf soand of, 12— «oiuis in, render of. 66 ; 
gen. of, 78— final, ouanUty of, 299. 

Tadet, with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 
K. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

Tanquanif with subj.. 263, 2. 

TarUif quantif &c., aenotinr price, 252. 

TarUum, with gen. plur. ana plural verb, 
209, R. 11. 

Tautology, 325, 4. 

Te, encutic, 133, r. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection of, 258— cimi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and 11.— of 
indicative mood^ used one for another. 
259 'y fiiture for imperative. 259 5 usea 
for subj. in apodosis, 259, R. 4p— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
andf II., R. 1 — in protasis and BPpdo- 
sis, 261— of infin. mood, use of, 268. 

7*emu, with gen., 221^11. — with abl., 
241, R. 1— place of, 279, 10. 

Termmations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec.,41j 2d dec, 46 ; 3d 
dec., 55 5 4lh dec, 87: 5th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, apridre, 319^— <l posteridre, 
312, 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

TetrastrOphon, 319. 

TliaL sign of what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace of, 236 
—abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, r. ^— mode of reckoning, 
SS; table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and trix, verbals in, 102^ 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Place, 



TricOlon, 319. 

Triemimeris, 304, 5. 

Trimeter catalecuc, 312, VII. 

Triptotes, 94. 

Tristr&phon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, ir. 1. 

Trochaic,metre,315 and 303— tetrameter 

catalectic, 315— dimeter catalectic 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 321. 
Tu declined, 133. 
Tus, adjectives in, 128, 7. 

U. 

Uf sound of, 7 and 8 — in gen. and voe. 
of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; plur., 
288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of 
298. 

17 and t/u,in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 167. 

UbuSf in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

UUus, how declined, 107 — how used, 
2a/,R.3I. 

Ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 

C/m, adverbs in, 192, II. 

Undus, participles in, 162, 20. 

Umu, declinea, 107— e/ alter , with verbs 
singular, 209, R. 12 — ^with relative and 
su^., 264, 16. 

Vhusquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 

Vr, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 : gen. 
of, 70 and 71. 

UrOf verbals in, 102, 7. 

Us, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 
and 67 J gen. of, 76 — ^verbals in, 102, 7 
— 4nal quantity of, 301. 

Usque, with ace, 235, r. 3. 

Usus ; see Offus. 

Ut, with subjunctive, 262 — its correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 
after metuo, dtc, its meaning, 262, 
R. 7. 

Ut si, with subj. J 263, 2. 

Uter, how declined, 107 — use of with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

UVfnam and tdi, with subj., 263. 

UtOTffntor, &c., with abl., 245— with 
ace, 245, 1., r. 1. 



F changed to «, 163. 2. 

Valeoy with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Va;»fi/o, 142, R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Veltit si, and vetuti, with subj., 263, 2. 

Veneo, 142, r. 3. 
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Verbals, nouns, 102; with ace, 233, n. 
— ^jecUves, 129. 

Verbs, 140-189 — subject of, 140— active, 
141 — neuter, 14&~neuter passive, 142, 
R. 2 — neutral passive, 142, R. 3--de- 
ponent, 142, R. 4 — transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, N. — principal parts of, 
151, 4— neuter, paruciples of, 162, 16 
—inceptive, 173— desiderative, 187, 
II., 3, and 176, n.— irregular, 178-182 
—defective, 183 — redundant, 185 and 
186— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— ciianges of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use^ 189, N. 4— affrecmcnl of, 209— 
omitted, 209, r. 4 — whh qtn, person 
of, 209, R. 6— agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, R. 9— witii collective nouns, 
209, R. 11 — ^plural, aAer two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12 ; afler a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl.,209, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by aut, 
209, R. 12— their place ui a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

Versus, with ace, 235, R. 3 — ^p!ace of, 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., 245. 

Vestr&mf aAer partitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Vir, how declined, 48. 

Vis declined, 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, II. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in ius, 
how pronounced, 14 j how formed, 52 
— «ing. 3d dec. 81— coustructibu of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo conius[ated, 178. 

Vowel, before a mute and liquid, ita 
Quantity, 13, and 283, iV., k. 2— be- 
fore another vowel. Quantity of, 283, 
1. ; in Greek words, ^, e. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



Words, division of, 17-23— arrangemeal 

of, 279. 
Writers in difTcrent ages, 329. 



X. 

Xf sound of, 12— nouns in, gender oil 
62 and 65 J gen. of, 78. 



Yf sound of, 7, r. 2— nouns in, gender 
of, 62; gen. of, 77— increment UBiSd 
dec., 287, 3 — final, quantity of, 998. 

Ys fmal, quantity of, 301. 



Z. 

Zeugma, 323, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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